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AMERICAN  LEADERSHIP  FOR  PEACE 
AND  ARBITRATION 


By  Carl  Schurz 

Address  before  the  American  Conference  on  International  Arbitration 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  April  22,  i8g6. 

I have  been  honored  with  the  request  that  I should  address  you 
on  the  desirableness  of  arbitration  as  a method  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes.  To  show  that  arbitration  is  preferable  to  war  should 
be,  among  civilized  people,  as  superfluous  as  to  show  that  to  refer 
disputes  between  individuals  or  associations  to  courts  of  justice  is 
better  than  to  refer  them  to  single  combat  or  to  street  fights, — in 
one  word,  that  the  ways  of  civilization  are  preferable  to  those  of 
barbarism.  Neither  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of 
international  arbitration.  What  seemed  an  idealistic  dream  in  Hugo 
Grotius’s  time  is  now  largely  an  established  practice;  no  longer  an 
xmcertain  experiment,  but  an  acknowledged  success.  In  this  century 
not  less  than  three  hundred  controversies  between  civilized  powers 
have  been  composed  by  arbitration.  And  more  than  that.  Every 
international  dispute  settled  by  arbitration  has  stayed  settled,  while 
during  the  same  period  some  of  the  results  of  great  wars  have  not 
stayed  settled,  and  others  are  imceasingly  drawn  in  question,  being 
subject  to  the  shifting  preponderance  of  power.  And  such  wars  have 
cost  rivers  of  blood,  countless  treasure  and  immeasurable  misery, 
while  arbitration  has  cost  comparatively  nothing.  Thus  history 
teaches  the  indisputable  lesson  that  arbitration  is  not  only  the  most 
humane  and  economical  method  of  settling  international  difierences, 
but  also  the  most,  if  not  the  only,  certain  method  to  furnish  enduring 
results. 

As  to  the  part  war  has  played,  and  may  still  have  to  play,  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  I do  not  judge  as  a blind  sentimentalist.  I 
readily  admit  that,  by  the  side  of  horrible  devastations,  barbarous 
cruelty,  great  and  beneficent  things  have  been  accomphshed  by 
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means  of  war,  in  forming  nations  and  in  spreading  and  establishing 
the  rule  or  influence  of  the  capable  and  progressive.  I will  not 
inquire  how  much  of  this  work  still  remains  to  be  done  and  what 
place  war  may  have  in  it.  But,  surely,  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  to-day— and  these  we  are  considering — the  existing  conditions  of 
intercourse  largely  preclude  war  as  an  agency  for  salutary  objects. 
The  steamship,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  postal  union  and 
other  international  arrangements  facilitating  transportation  and  the 
circulation  of  intelligence  have  broken  down  many  of  the  barriers 
which  formerly  enabled  nations  to  lead  separate  lives,  and  have 
made  them,  in  those  things  which  constitute  the  agencies  of  well- 
being and  of  progressive  civilization,  in  a very  high  degree  dependent 
upon  each  other.  And  this  development  of  common  life-interests 
and  mutual  furtherance,  mental  as  well  as  material,  still  goes  on  in 
continuous  growth.  Thus  a war  between  civilized  nations  means 
now  a rupture  of  arteries  of  common  life-blood,  a stoppage  of  the 
agencies  of  common  well-being  and  advancement,  a waste  of  energy 
serviceable  to  common  interests, — in  one  word,  a general  disaster, 
infinitely  more  serious  than  in  times  gone  by;  and  it  is,  consequently, 
now  an  infinitely  more  heinous  crime  against  humanity,  unless  not 
only  the  ends  it  is  to  serve  fully  justify  the  sacrifices  it  entails,  but 
also  unless  all  expedients  suggested  by  the  genius  of  peace  have 
been  exhausted  to  avert  the  armed  conflict. 

Of  those  pacific  expedients,  when  ordinary  diplomatic  negotiation 
does  not  avail,  arbitration  has  proved  itself  most  effective.  And  it 
is  the  object  of  the  movement  in  which  we  are  engaged  to  make  the 
resort  to  arbitration,  in  case  of  international  difficulty,  still  more 
easy,  more  regular,  more  normal,  more  habitual,  and  thereby  to 
render  the  resort  to  war  more  unnatural  and  more  difl&cult  than 
heretofore. 

In  this  movement  the  republic  of  the  United  States  is  the  natural 
leader,  and  I can  conceive  for  it  no  nobler  or  more  beneficent  mission. 
The  naturalness  of  this  leadership  is  owing  to  its  peculiar  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Look  at  the  powers  of  the  Old 
World,  how  each  of  them  is  uneasily  watching  the  other;  how  con- 
flicting interests  or  ambitions  are  constantly  exciting  new  anxieties; 
how  they  are  all  armed  to  the  teeth  and  nervously  increasing  their 
armaments,  lest  a hostile  neighbor  overmatch  them;  how  they  are 
piling  expense  upon  expense  and  tax  upon  tax  to  augment  their 
instruments  of  destruction;  how,  as  has  been  said,  every  workingman 
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toiling  for  his  daily  bread  has  to  carry  a full-armed  soldier  or 
sailor  on  his  back;  and  how,  in  spite  of  those  bristling  armaments, 
their  sleep  is  vmceasingly  troubled  by  dreams  of  interests  threatened, 
of  marches  stolen  upon  them,  of  combmations  hatched  against  them, 
and  of  the  danger  of  some  accident  breaking  the  precarious  peace  and 
settiug  those  gigantic  and  exhausting  preparations  in  motion  for  the 
work  of  ravage  and  ruin. 

And  then  look  at  this  republic,  stronger  than  any  nation  in  Europe 
in  the  niunber,  intelligence,  vigor  and  patriotism  of  its  people,  and 
in  the  unparalleled  abimdance  of  its  barely  broached  resources; 
resting  with  full  security  in  its  magnificent  domain;  standing  safely 
aloof  from  the  feuds  of  the  Old  World;  substantially  unassailable  in 
its  great  continental  stronghold;  no  dangerous  neighbors  threatening 
its  borders;  no  outlying  and  exposed  possessions  to  make  it  anxious; 
the  only  great  power  in  the  world  seeing  no  need  of  keeping  up  vast 
standing  armaments  on  land  or  sea  to  maintain  its  peace  or  to  pro- 
tect its  integrity;  its  free  institutions  making  its  people  the  sole 
master  of  its  destinies;  and  its  best  pohtical  traditions  pointing  to 
a general  policy  of  peace  and  good  wfil  among  men.  What  nation  is 
there  better  fitted  to  be  the  champion  of  this  cause  of  peace  and 
good  will  than  this,  so  strong  although  imarmed,  and  so  entirely 
exempt  from  any  imputation  of  the  motive  of  fear  or  of  selfish  advan- 
tage? Truly,  this  republic,  with  its  power  and  its  opportunities,  is 
the  pet  of  destiny. 

As  an  American  citizen,  I cannot  contemplate  this  noble  peace 
mission  of  my  country  without  a thrill  of  pride.  And,  I must  con- 
fess, it  touches  me  like  an  attack  upon  the  dignity  of  this  republic 
when  I hear  Americans  repudiate  that  peace  mission  upon  the  groimd 
of  supposed  interests  of  the  United  States,  requiring  for  their  pro- 
tection or  furtherance  preparation  for  warUke  action  and  the  incite- 
ment of  a fighting  spirit  among  our  people.  To  judge  from  the 
utterances  of  some  men  having  the  public  ear,  we  are  constantly 
threatened  by  the  evil  designs  of  rival  or  secretly  hostile  powers 
that  are  eagerly  watching  every  chance  to  humiliate  our  self-esteem, 
to  insult  our  flag,  to  balk  our  policies,  to  harass  our  commerce  and 
even  to  threaten  our  very  independence,  and  putting  us  in  imminent 
danger  of  discomfiture  of  aU  sorts,  imless  we  stand  with  sword  in 
hand  in  sleepless  watch,  and  cover  the  seas  with  warships,  and  picket 
the  islands  of  every  ocean  with  garrisoned  outposts,  and  surroimd 
ourselves  far  and  near  with  impregnable  fortresses.  What  a poor 
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idea  those  indulging  in  such  talk  have  of  the  true  position  of  their 
country  among  the  nations  of  the  world! 

A little  cahn  reflection  will  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind  that 
there  is  not  a single  power,  nor  even  an  imaginable  combination  of 
powers,  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  can  wish — I might  almost  say, 
that  can  afford — a serious  quarrel  with  the  United  States.  There 
are  very  simple  reasons  for  this.  A war  in  our  days  is  not  a mere 
matter  of  military  skill,  nor  even — as  it  would  certainly  not  be  in 
our  case — a mere  matter  of  preparation  for  the  first  onset.  It  is 
a matter  of  material  resources,  of  reserves,  of  staying  power.  Now, 
considering  that  in  all  these  respects  our  means  are  substantially 
inexhaustible,  and  that  the  patriotic  spirit  and  the  extraordinary 
ingenuity  of  our  people  would  greatly  aid  their  development  in  the 
progress  of  a conflict;  considering  that,  however  grievous  might  be 
the  injuries  which  a strong  hostile  navy  could  inflict  upon  us  at  the 
beginning  of  a war,  it  could  not  touch  a vital  point,  as  on  land  we 
would  be  immensely  superior  to  any  army  that  could  be  brought 
upon  our  shores;  considering  that  thus  a war  with  the  United  States, 
as  a test  of  endurance,  would,  so  far  as  our  staying  power  is  con- 
cerned, be  a war  of  indefinite  duration;  considering  all  these  things, 
I am  justified  in  saying  that  no  European  power  can  engage  in  such 
a conflict  with  us  without  presenting  to  its  rivals  in  the  Old  World 
the  most  tempting  opportunity  for  hostile  action.  And  no  European 
power  will  do  this,  unless  forced  by  extreme  necessity.  For  the  same 
reason  no  European  power  will,  even  if  it  were  so  inclined,,  insist 
upon  doing  anything  injurious  to  our  interests  that  might  lead  to 
a war  with  the  United  States.  We  may  therefore  depend  upon  it 
with  absolute  assurance  that,  whether  we  are  armed  or  not,  no 
European  power  will  seek  a quarrel  with  us;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  avoid  such  a quarrel  with  the  utmost  care;  that  we  cannot 
have  a war  with  any  of  them  unless  we  wantonly  and  persistently 
seek  such  a war;  and  that  they  will  respect  our  rights  and  comply 
with  all  our  demands,  if  just  and  proper,  in  the  way  of  friendly 
agreement. 

If  anybody  doubts  this,  let  him  look  at  a recent  occurrence.  The 
alarmists  about  the  hostility  to  us  of  foreign  powers  usually  have 
Great  Britain  in  their  minds.  I am  very  sure  President  Cleveland, 
when  he  wrote  his  Venezuela  message,  did  not  mean  to  provoke  a 
war  with  Great  Britain.  But  the  language  of  that  message  might 
have  been  construed  as  such  a provocation  by  anybody  inclined  to 
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do  so.  Had  Great  Britain  wished  a quarrel  with  us,  here  was  a 
tempting  opportunity.  Everybody  knew  that  we  had  but  a small 
navy,  an  insignificant  standing  army,  and  no  coast  defenses;  that, 
in  fact,  we  were  entirely  unprepared  for  a conflict.  The  public 
opinion  of  Europe,  too,  was  against  us.  What  did  the  British  gov- 
ernment do?  It  did  not  avail  itself  of  that  opportunity.  It  did  not 
resent  the  language  of  the  message.  On  the  contrary,  the  Queen’s 
speech  from  the  throne  gracefully  turned  that  message  into  an  “ex- 
pression of  willingness”  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  co- 
operate with  Great  Britain  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Venezuela 
boimdary  dispute. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  conciliatory  mildness  of  this  tmn  was 
owing  to  the  impression  produced  in  England  by  the  German  Em- 
peror’s congratulatory  despatch  to  the  president  of  the  South  African 
Republic.  If  the  two  things  were  so  connected,  it  would  prove 
what  I have  said,  that  even  the  strongest  European  government  will 
be  deterred  from  a quarrel  with  the  United  States  by  the  opportuni- 
ties which  such  a quarrel  would  open  to  its  rivals.  If  the  two  things 
were  not  so  connected,  it  would  prove  that  even  the  strongest  Euro- 
pean power  will  under  any  circumstances  go  to  very  great  lengths  in 
the  way  of  conciliation  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  this  republic. 

In  the  face  of  these  indisputable  facts,  we  hear  the  hysterical 
cries  of  the  alarmists  who  scent  behind  every  rock  or  bush  a foreign 
foe  standing  with  dagger  in  hand  ready  to  spring  upon  us  and  to 
rob  us  of  our  valuables,  if  not  to  kill  us  outright, — or  at  least  making 
faces  at  us  and  insulting  the  stars  and  stripes.  Is  not  this  constant 
and  eager  looking  for  danger  or  insult  where  neither  exists  very  like 
that  melancholy  form  of  insanity  called  persecution  mania,  which  is 
so  extremely  distressing  to  the  sufferers  and  their  friends?  We  may 
heartily  commiserate  the  imfortunate  victims  of  so  dreadful  an 
affliction;  but  surely  the  American  people  should  not  take  such 
morbid  hallucinations  as  a reason  for  giving  up  that  inestimable 
blessing  of  not  being  burdened  with  large  armaments,  and  for  em- 
barking upon  a policy  of  warlike  preparation  and  bellicose  bluster. 

It  is  a little  less  absurd  in  soimd,  but  not  in  sense,  when  people 
say  that  instead  of  trusting  in  our  position  as  the  great  peace  power 
we  must  at  least  have  plenty  of  warships  to  “show  our  flag”  every- 
where, and  to  impress  foreign  nations  with  our  strength,  to  the  end 
of  protecting  and  developing  our  maritime  commerce.  Granting 
that  we  should  have  a sufficient  naval  force  to  do  our  share  of  police 
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work  on  the  seas,  would  a large  armament  be  required  on  account 
of  our  maritime  trade?  Let  us  see.  Fifty  years  ago,  as  the  official 
statistics  of  “the  value  of  foreign  trade  carried  in  American  and  in 
foreign  vessels”  show,  nearly  82  per  cent,  of  that  trade  was  carried 
on  in  American  vessels.  Between  1847  and  1861  that  percentage 
fell  to  65.  Then  the  Civil  War  came,  at  the  close  of  which  American 
bottoms  carried  only  28  per  cent,  of  that  trade;  and  now  we  carry 
less  than  12  per  cent.  During  the  period  when  this  maritime  trade 
rose  to  its  highest  development,  we  had  no  naval  force  to  be  com- 
pared in  any  degree  with  those  of  the  great  European  powers.  Nor 
did  we  need  any  for  the  protection  of  our  maritime  commerce,  for 
no  foreign  power  molested  that  commerce.  In  fact,  since  the  War 
of  1812,  it  has  not  been  molested  by  anybody  so  as  to  require  armed 
protection,  except  during  the  Civil  War  by  Confederate  cruisers. 
The  harassment  ceased  again  when  the  Civil  War  ended,  but  our 
merchant  shipping  on  the  high  seas  continued  to  decline. 

That  decline  was  evidently  not  owing  to  the  superiority  of  other 
nations  in  naval  armament.  It  was  coincident  with  the  development 
of  ocean  transportation  by  iron  steamships  instead  of  wooden  sailing 
ships.  The  wooden  sailing  ships  we  had  in  plenty,  but  of  iron  steam- 
ships we  have  only  few.  It  appears,  therefore,  that,  whatever  we 
may  need  a large  war  fleet  for,  it  is  certainly  not  for  the  development 
of  our  maritime  commerce.  To  raise  that  commerce  to  its  old 
superiority  again,  we  want  not  more  warships,  but  more  merchant 
vessels.  To  obtain  these,  we  need  a policy  enabling  American  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  to  compete  in  that  business  with  foreign  nations. 
And,  to  make  such  a policy  fruitful,  we  need,  above  all  things,  peace. 
And  we  shall  have  that  peace  so  long  as  we  abstain  from  driving 
some  foreign  power,  against  its  own  inclination,  into  a war  with  the 
United  States. 

Can  there  be  any  motive  other  than  the  absurd  ones  mentioned 
to  induce  us  to  provoke  such  a war?  I have  heard  it  said  that  a 
war  might  be  desirable  to  enliven  business  again.  Woifld  not  that 
be  as  wise  and  moral  as  a proposition  to  burn  down  our  cities  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  masons  and  carpenters  something  to  do? 
Nay,  we  are  even  told  that  there  are  persons  who  woifld  have  a 
foreign  war  on  any  pretext,  no  matter  with  whom,  to  the  end  of 
bringing  on  a certain  change  in  our  monetary  policy.  But  the 
thought  of  plotting  in  cold  blood  to  break  the  peace  of  the  country 
and  to  send  thousands  of  our  youths  to  slaughter  and  to  desolate 
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thousands  of  American  homes  for  an  object  of  internal  policy,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  so  abominable,  so  ghastly,  so  appalling,  that  I 
dismiss  it  as  impossible  of  belief. 

I know,  however,  from  personal  experience,  of  some  otherwise 
honorable  and  sensible  men  who  wish  for  a war  on  sentimental — 
aye,  on  high  moral — grounds.  One  of  them,  whom  I much  esteem, 
confessed  to  me  that  he  longed  for  a war,  if  not  with  England,  then 
with  Spain  or  some  other  power,  as  he  said,  “to  lift  the  American 
people  out  of  their  materialism  and  to  awaken  once  more  that  heroic 
spirit  which  moved  young  Cushing  to  risk  his  life  in  blowing  up  the 
Confederate  steamer  Albemarle.”  This,  when  I heard  it,  fairly  took 
my  breath  away.  And  yet,  we  must  admit,  such  fanciful  confusion 
of  ideas  is  not  without  charm  to  some  of  our  high-spirited  young 
men.  But  what  a mocking  delusion  it  is!  To  lift  a people  out  of 
materialism  by  war!  Has  not  war  always  excited  the  spirit  of  reck- 
less and  unscrupulous  speculation,  not  only  while  it  was  going  on, 
but  also  afterward  by  the  economic  disorders  accompanying  and 
outlasting  it?  Has  it  not  always  stimulated  the  rapid  and  often 
dishonest  accumulation  of  riches  on  one  side,  while  spreading  and 
intensifying  want  and  misery  on  the  other?  Has  it  not  thus  always 
had  a tendency  to  plunge  a people  still  deeper  into  materialism? 
Has  not  every  great  war  left  a dark  streak  of  demoralization  behind? 
Has  it  not  thus  always  proved  dangerous  to  the  purity  of  republican 
governments?  Is  not  this  our  own  experience?  And  as  to  awaken- 
ing the  heroic  spirit, — does  it  not,  while  stirring  noble  impulses  in 
some,  excite  the  base  passions  in  others?  And  do  not  the  young 
Cushings  among  us  find  opportunities  for  heroism  in  the  life  of  peace, 
too?  Would  it  be  wise,  in  the  economy  of  the  universe,  to  bring  on 
a war,  with  its  bloodshed  and  devastation,  its  distress  and  mourning, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  our  yoimg  braves  with 
chances  for  blowing  up  ships?  The  old  Roman  poet  tells  us  that  it 
is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  one’s  cormtry.  It  is  noble,  indeed. 
But  to  die  on  the  battlefield  is  not  the  highest  achievement  of 
heroism.  To  live  for  a good  cause  honestly,  earnestly,  unselfishly, 
laboriously,  is  at  least  as  noble  and  heroic  as  to  die  for  it,  and  usually 
far  more  difl&cult. 

I have  seen  war.  I have  seen  it  with  its  glories  and  its  horrors, 
with  its  noble  emotions  and  its  bestialities,  with  its  exaltations  and 
triumphs  and  its  imspeakable  miseries  and  baneful  corruptions;  and 
I say  to  you,  I feel  my  blood  tingle  with  indignation  when  I hear  the 
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flippant  talk  of  war,  as  if  it  were  only  a holiday  pastime  or  a mere 
athletic  sport.  We  are  often  told  that  there  are  things  worse  than 
war.  Yes,  but  not  many.  He  deserves  the  curse  of  inankind  who, 
in  the  exercise  of  power,  forgets  that  war  should  be  only  the  very 
last  resort,  even  in  contending  for  a just  and  beneficent  end,  after 
all  the  resources  of  peaceful  methods  are  thoroughly  exhausted.  As 
an  American,  proud  of  his  country  and  anxious  that  this  republic 
should  prove  itself  equal  to  the  most  glorious  of  its  opportunities,  I 
cannot  but  denounce  as  a wretched  fatuity  that  so-called  patriotism 
which  will  not  remember  that  we  are  the  envy  of  the  whole  world 
for  the  priceless  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  the  oppressive  burden 
of  warlike  preparations;  which,  when  it  sees  other  nations  groaning 
under  that  load,  tauntingly  asks,  “Why  do  you  not  disarm?”  and 
then  insists  that  the  American  people,  too,  shall  put  the  incubus  of 
a heavy  armament  on  their  backs,  which  would  drag  this  republic 
down  from  its  high  degree  of  the  championship  of  peace  among 
nations,  and  degrade  it  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  bully  ready  and 
eager  for  a fight. 

We  hear  much  of  the  necessity  of  an  elaborate  system  of  coast 
fortifications  to  protect  our  seaports  from  assault.  How  far  such 
a system  may  be  desirable,  I will  not  here  discuss.  But  I am  confi- 
dent our  strongest,  most  effective,  most  trustworthy  and  infinitely 
the  cheapest  coast  defense  will  consist  in  “Fort  Justice,”  “Fort 
Good  Sense,”  “Fort  Self-respect,”  “Fort  Good  Will,”  and,  if  inter- 
national differences  really  do  arise,  “Fort  Arbitration.” 

Let  no  one  accuse  me  of  resorting  to  the  clap-trap  of  the  stump 
speech  in  discussing  this  grave  subject.  I mean  exactly  what  I say, 
and  am  solenmly  in  earnest.  This  republic  can  have  no  other  arma- 
ment so  effective  as  the  weapons  of  peace.  Its  security,  its  influ- 
ence, its  happiness,  and  its  glory  will  be  the  greater,  the  less  it  thinks 
of  war.  Its  moral  authority  will  be  far  more  potent  than  heavy 
squadrons  and  big  guns.  And  this  authority  will,  in  its  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  be  best  maintained  by  that  justice  which  is 
the  duty  of  all;  by  that  generous  regard  not  only  for  the  rights, 
but  also  the  self-respect  of  others,  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  true  gentleman;  and  by  that  patient  forbearance  which  is  the 
most  gracious  virtue  of  the  strong. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me  that  this  republic  is  the 
natural  champion  of  the  great  peace  measure  for  the  furtherance  of 
which  we  are  met.  The  permanent  establishment  of  a general  court 
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of  arbitration  to  be  composed  of  representative  jurists  of  the  princi- 
pal states  and  to  take  cognizance  of  all  international  disputes 
that  cannot  be  settled  by  ordinary  diplomatic  negotiation  is 
no  doubt  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at.  If  this  cannot  be  reached 
at  once,  the  conclusion  of  an  arbitration  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  may  be  regarded  as  a great  step  in 
that  direction. 

I say  this,  not  as  a so-called  Anglo-maniac,  bowing  down  before 
everything  English.  While  I admire  the  magnificent  qualities  and 
achievements  of  that  great  nation,  I am  not  blind  to  its  faults.  I 
suppose  Englishmen,  candidly  expressing  their  sentiments,  speak  in 
a similar  strain  of  us.  But  I believe  that  an  arbitration  agreement 
between  just  these  two  countries  would  not  only  be  of  immense 
importance  to  themselves,  but  also  serve  as  an  example  to  invite 
imitation  in  wider  circles.  In  this  respect  I do  not  think  that  the 
so-called  blood-relationship  of  the  two  nations,  which  would  make 
such  an  arbitration  agreement  between  them  appear  more  natural, 
furnishes  the  strongest  reason  for  it.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  ties 
binding  the  two  peoples  sentimentally  together  would  give  to  a war 
between  them  an  especially  wicked  and  heinous  aspect.  But,  were 
their  arbitration  agreement  placed  mainly  on  this  ground,  it  would 
lose  much  of  its  important  significance  for  the  world  at  large. 

In  truth,  however,  the  common  ancestry,  the  common  origin  of 
institutions  and  laws,  the  common  traditions,  the  common  literature, 
and  so  on,  have  not  prevented  conflicts  between  the  Americans  and 
the  English  before,  and  they  would  not  alone  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
them  in  the  future.  Such  conflicts  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as 
family  feuds;  but  family  feuds  are  apt  to  be  the  bitterest  of  all.  In 
point  of  fact  there  is  by  no  means  such  a community  or  accord  of 
interest  or  feeling  between  the  two  nations  as  to  preclude  hot  rival- 
ries and  jealousies  on  many  fields,  which  might  now  and  then  bring 
forth  an  exciting  clash.  We  hear  it  said  even  now,  in  this  coimtry, 
that  Great  Britain  is  not  the  power  with  whom  to  have  a permanent 
peace  arrangement  because  she  is  so  high-handed  in  her  dealings  with 
other  nations.  I should  not  wonder  if  the  same  thing  were  said  in 
England  about  the  United  States.  This,  of  course,  is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  an  arbitration  agreement,  but  rather  for  it.  Such  an 
arrangement  between  nations  of  such  temper  is  especially  called  for  to 
prevent  that  temper  from  rimning  away  with  calm  reason.  Between 
perfect  angels  from  heaven  an  arbitration  treaty  would  be  superfluous. 
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The  institution  of  a regulated  and  permanent  system  of  arbitra- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  would,  therefore, 
not  be  a mere  sentimental  cooing  between  loving  cousins,  nor  a 
mere  stage-show  got  up  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  but  a very 
serious  contrivance  intended  for  very  serious  business.  It  will  set 
to  mankind  the  example  of  two  very  great  nations,  the  greatest 
rivals  in  the  world,  neither  of  them  a mere  theorist  or  sentimental 
dreamer,  both  intensely  practical,  self-willed  and  hard-headed,  de- 
liberately agreeing  to  abstain  from  the  barbarous  ways  of  bygone 
times  in  adjusting  the  questions  of  conflicting  interest  or  ambition 
that  may  arise  between  them,  and  to  resort,  instead,  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty  to  the  peaceable  and  civilized  methods  suggested  by  the 
enlightenment,  the  moral  sense  and  the  humane  spirit  of  our  age. 
If  these  two  nations  prove  that  this  can  be  done,  will  not  the  con- 
clusion gradually  force  itself  upon  other  civilized  nations  that,  by 
others  too,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  finally  that  it  must  be  done? 
This  is  the  service  to  be  rendered,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  man- 
kind. 

While  the  practicability  of  international  arbitration  by  tribunals 
established  in  each  case  has  been  triumphantly  proved,  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a permanent  tribunal  is 
possible,  whether  it  can  be  so  organized  as  to  be  fit  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  disputes  that  might  come  before  it,  and  whether  there 
would  be  any  power  behind  it  to  enforce  its  adjudications  in  case  one 
party  or  the  other  refused  to  comply.  Such  doubts  should  not  dis- 
turb our  purpose.  Similar  doubts  had  to  be  overcome  at  every  step 
of  the  progress  from  the  ancient  wager  of  battle  to  the  present  organi- 
zation of  courts  of  justice.  I am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that, 
as  soon  as  the  two  governments  have  once  resolved  that  a fixed 
system  of  international  arbitration  shall  be  established  between  them, 
the  same  ingenuity  which  has  been  exerted  in  discovering  difficulties 
will  then  be  exerted  in  removing  them,  and  most  of  them  will  be 
found  not  to  exist.  The  end  to  be  reached  determined  upon  in  good 
faith,  a workable  machinery  will  soon  be  devised,  be  it  a permanent 
arbitration  tribunal  or  the  adoption  of  an  organic  rule  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a special  tribunal  for  each  case.  We  may  trust  to 
experience  to  develop  the  best  system. 

Neither  am  I troubled  by  the  objection  that  there  are  some  inter- 
national disputes  which,  in  their  very  nature,  cannot  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  especially  those  involving  questions  of  national  honor. 
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When  the  habit  of  such  submission  is  once  well  established,  it  will 
doubtless  be  found  that  most  of  the  questions  now  thought  unfit 
for  it  are  entirely  capable  of  composition  by  methods  of  reason  and 
equity.  And,  as  to  so-called  questions  of  honor,  it  is  time  for  modern 
civilization  to  leave  behind  it  those  medieval  notions  according  to 
which  personal  honor  found  its  best  protection  in  the  dueling  pistol, 
and  national  honor  could  be  vindicated  only  by  slaughter  and  devas- 
tation. Moreover,  was  not  the  great  Alabama  case,  which  involved 
points  very  closely  akin  to  questions  of  honor,  settled  by  interna- 
tional arbitration,  and  does  not  this  magnificent  achievement  form 
one  of  the  most  glorious  pages  of  the  common  history  of  America 
and  England?  Truly,  the  two  nations  that  accomplished  this  need 
not  be  afraid  of  unadjustable  questions  of  honor  in  the  future. 

Indeed,  there  will  be  no  recognized  power  behind  a court  of  arbi- 
tration, like  an  international  sheriff  or  other  executionary  force,  to 
compel  the  acceptance  of  its  decisions  by  an  unwilling  party.  In 
this  extreme  case  there  would  be,  as  the  worst  possible  result,  what 
there  would  have  been  without  arbitration, — war.  But  in  how  many 
of  the  himdreds  of  cases  of  international  arbitration  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  this  century  has  such  an  enforcing  power  been  needed?  In 
not  a single  one.  In  every  instance  the  same  spirit  which  moved  the 
contending  parties  to  accept  arbitration  moved  them  also  to  accept 
the  verdict.  Why,  then,  borrow  trouble  where  experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  mischief?  The  most  trustworthy  com- 
pelling power  will  always  be  the  sense  of  honor  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  their  respect  for  the  enlightened  judgment  of  civilized 
mankind  which  will  watch  the  proceedings. 

We  may  therefore  confidently  expect  that  a permanent  system  of 
arbitration  will  prove  as  feasible  as  it  is  desirable.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  its  general  purpose  is  intelligently  and  warmly 
favored  by  the  best  public  sentiment  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  memorial  of  233  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Conunons  which  in  1887  was  presented  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  expressing  the  wish  that  all  futme 
differences  between  the  two  countries  might  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, was  in  1890  echoed  by  a imanimous  vote  of  oiu:  Congress 
requesting  the  President  to  open  negotiations,  in  this  sense,  with  all 
coimtries  with  which  we  had  diplomatic  relations.  Again  this  senti- 
ment broke  forth  in  England  as  well  as  here,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Venezuela  excitement,  in  demonstrations  of  the  highest  respectability. 
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Indeed,  the  popular  desire,  as  well  as  the  argument,  seems  to  be  all 
on  one  side.  I have  heard  of  only  one  objection  that  makes  the 
slightest  pretense  to  statesmanship,  and  it  need  only  be  stated  to 
cover  its  supporters  with  confusion.  It  is  that  we  are  a young  and 
aspiring  people,  and  that  a binding  arbitration  treaty  would  hamper 
us  in  our  freedom  of  action! 

Let  the  light  be  turned  upon  this.  What  is  it  that  an  arbitration 
treaty  contemplates?  That,  in  all  cases  of  dispute  between  this  and 
a certain  other  country,  there  shall  be  an  impartial  tribunal  regu- 
larly appointed  to  decide,  upon  principles  of  international  law,  equity 
and  reason,  what  this  and  what  the  other  country  may  be  justly 
entitled  to.  And  this  arrangement  is  to  be  shunned  as  hampering 
our  freedom  of  action! 

What  will  you  think  of  a man  who  tells  you  that  he  feels  himself 
intolerably  hampered  in  his  freedom  of  action  by  the  ten  command- 
ments or  by  the  criminal  code?  What  respect  and  confidence  can 
a nation  claim  for  its  character  that  rejects  a trustworthy  and  well- 
regulated  method  of  ascertaining  and  establishing  right  and  justice, 
avowedly  to  preserve  its  freedom  of  action?  Shame  upon  those 
who  would  have  this  great  republic  play  so  disreputable  a part!  I 
protest  that  the  American  people  are  an  honorable  people.  Wher- 
ever its  interests  or  ambitions  may  lead  this  great  nation,  I am  sure 
it  will  always  preserve  that  self-respect  which  will  prompt  it  to  court 
the  search-light  of  truth  and  justice  rather  than,  by  skulking  on  dark 
and  devious  paths,  to  seek  to  evade  it. 

Therefore,  I doubt  not  that  the  patriotic  citizens  assembled  here 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  a permanent  system  of  arbitration 
may  be  confident  of  having  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  American 
people  behind  them,  when  they  knock  at  the  door  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  say  to  him:  “In  the  name  of  all  good 
Americans  we  commend  this  cause  to  your  care.  If  carried  to  a 
successful  issue,  it  will  hold  up  this  republic  to  its  noblest  ideals. 
It  will  illuminate  with  fresh  luster  the  close  of  this  great  century. 
It  will  write  the  name  of  the  American  people  foremost  upon  the  roll 
of  the  champions  of  the  world’s  peace  and  of  true  civilization.” 

Note. — This  address  by  Mr.  Schurz,  given  during  the  excitement  following 
President  Cleveland’s  Venezuelan  message,  is  here  published  as  it  was  given, 
because  it  is  felt  that  it  gains  more  than  it  loses  by  the  references  to  certain  issues 
of  the  time  which  have  passed.  Its  central  principles  remain  as  forcible  and  as 
necessary  to-day  as  when  they  were  first  declared;  and  in  certain  respects  they 
are  even  more  imperative,  as  we  have  been  betrayed  in  the  interval  into  the  great 
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increase  of  armaments  against  which  he  uttered  so  solemn  a warning.  In  his 
discussion  of  arbitration  he  was  considering  particularly  our  relations  with  Eng- 
land, and  here  what  he  said  was  the  more  impressive  because  he  was  not  of 
English,  but  of  German,  blood.  But  his  address  is  of  universal  application.  It 
was  given  (three  years  before  the  meeting  of  the  first  Hague  Conference,  which 
provided  for  a permanent  court  of  arbitration,  creating  instnunentalities  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  which  were  not  in  sight  when  Mr.  Schurz  spoke, 
but  in  whose  creation  he  deeply  rejoiced.  His  brief  discussion  of  the  sanction 
and  enforcement  of  international  judgments  is  peculiarly  wise  and  in  precise  har- 
mony with  the  later  well-known  declarations  by  Mr.  Root.  It  is  with  the  war- 
rant of  the  appeal  to  history  that  he  says,  “The  most  trustworthy  compelling 
power  will  always  be  the  sense  of  honor  of  the  parties  concerned  and  their  respect 
for  the  enlightened  judgment  of  civilized  mankind  which  will  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings.” 
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THE  IMMUNITY  FROM  CAPTURE  OF  PRI- 
VATE UNOFFENDING  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
ENEMY  UPON  THE  HIGH  SEAS  ^ 

By  Joseph  H.  Choate 

The  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  instructed 
its  delegates  to  the  present  conference  to  urge  upon  the  nations 
assembled  the  adoption  of  the  following  proposition : 

The  private  property  of  all  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  signatory  powers,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  shall  be  exempt  from  capture  or  seizure  on 
the  sea  by  the  armed  vessels  or  by  the  military  forces  of  any  of  the  said  signatory 
powers.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  exemption  from  seizure  to 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  which  may  attempt  to  enter  a port  blockaded  by  the 
naval  forces  of  any  of  the  said  powers. 

This  proposition  involves  a principle  which  has  been  advocated 
from  the  beginning  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
urged  by  it  upon  other  nations,  and  which  is  most  warmly  cherished 
by  the  American  people;  and  the  President  is  of  the  opinion  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  apparent  specific  interest  of  our  own  or  of  any  other 
country  for  the  time  being,  the  principle  thus  declared  is  of  such 
permanent  and  imiversal  importance  that  no  balancing  of  the  chances 
of  probable  loss  or  gain  in  the  immediate  future  on  the  part  of  any 
nation  should  be  permitted  to  outweigh  the  consideration  of  common 
benefit  to  civilization  which  calls  for  the  adoption  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

At  this  rare  moment  of  universal  peace  existing  throughout  the 
world,  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  assembled 
for  the  first  time  to  consult  and  agree  upon  what  may  tend  to  make 
this  peace  permanent;  and  while  each  nation  is,  of  course,  at  liberty 
to  contend  here  for  what  its  own  peculiar  interests  demand,  there 
should  be  a spirit  of  mutual  concession  and  compromise,  which  would 
favor  the  adoption  of  a principle  so  clearly  for  the  common  benefit  of 
mankind,  although  it  may  demand  of  particular  nations  the  )delding 
of  some  relic  of  ancient  belligerent  rights. 

' Address  of  Mr.  Choate  before  the  fourth  Commission  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  at  its 
second  session,  on  June  28,  1907. 
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We  are  here  under  circumstances  which  demand  of  the  conference 
the  fullest  and  fairest  consideration  of  this  important  question.  In  the 
First  Peace  Conference  in  1899  the  subject  was  not  included  in  the 
program,  and  being  embodied  in  a memorial  of  the  United  States 
Commission  addressed  to  his  Excellency  M.  de  Staal,  president  of 
that  conference,  strongly  urging  its  consideration,  the  memorial  was 
referred  by  him  to  the  appropriate  committee,  which  reported  that 
the  committee  did  not  consider  itself  competent  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  it  was  therefore  not  ready  to  consider  the  question 
upon  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  that  it  had  instructed  its  chairman  to 
report  in  favor  of  a resolution  to  be  adopted  by  the  conference,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  whole  subject  would  be  included  in  the 
program  of  a future  conference.  And  after  the  representatives  of 
two  of  the  great  powers  had  announced  that,  in  the  absence  of 
instructions  from  their  government,  they  were  obliged  to  abstain 
from  voting,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  Final  Convention  adopted  on  the  29th  of 
July  for  the  specific  regulation  of  international  conflicts,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted,  saving  the  abstentions  referred  to,  as  follows: 

The  conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  proposal  which  contemplates  the 
declaration  of  the  inviolability  of  private  property  in  naval  warfare  may  be  referred 
to  a subsequent  conference  for  consideration. 

We  are  here,  therefore,  to-day,  with  our  favorite  proposition,  as 
a matter  of  right,  the  same  having  been  included  in  the  original 
program  for  this  conference  proposed  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  assented  to  by  all  the  powers,  so  that  no 
nation  can  properly  refuse  to  vote  upon  it  on  the  plea  of  want  of 
instructions. 

We  have  said  that  the  immunity  of  the  private  property  of  bellig- 
erents at  sea  has  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  from 
the  formation  of  its  government,  and,  as  will  appear,  it  was  so  even 
before  that  date. 

But  at  the  outset,  to  avoid  any  misapprehension  that  might  arise 
from  this  statement,  I ought  most  frankly  to  concede  that  the  United 
States  has  never  been  able  to  put  this  policy  into  practical  operation, 
because  other  powers,  although  sometimes  resorting  to  it  for  tempo- 
rary purposes  or  by  special  agreement,  have  never  consented  to  make 
such  immunity  a permanent  rule  of  international  law.  And  as  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  except  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the 
nations,  it  has  in  practice  in  all  its  wars,  following  the  usages  of  other 
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nations,  made  use  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  capture  of  enemy’s 
private  ships,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  War  of  1812,  to  a very  large 
extent;  and  only  very  recently  has  it  by  statute  abolished  prize  money, 
which  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a material  incentive  to  such 
capture.  We  thus  confess  that  our  government  has  heretofore  acted 
without  regard  to  the  growing  sentiment  of  our  own  citizens  and  of 
those  of  other  nations  in  favor  of  immunity,  and  in  this  respect  we 
claim  to  be  no  better  than  any  other  of  our  sister  nations  when  acting 
as  belligerents.  It  never  would  be  possible  or  practicable  for  any 
belligerent  to  adopt  the  rule  unless  it  becomes,  as  we  hope  it  eventu- 
ally will  become,  a positive  rule  acknowledged  by  every  maritime 
power. 

But  now,  in  the  light  of  our  own  experience  of  the  comparative 
benefits  and  mischiefs  that  have  resulted  in  the  past  from  the  exercise 
of  this  belligerent  right,  and  of  its  constantly  decreasing  value  to 
belligerents  by  reason  of  increased  facilities  of  transportation  by  land 
from  neutral  ports  and  through  neutral  territories  to  belligerents,  and 
because  the  great  powers  are  to-day  concentrating  their  fleets  for 
purely  military  operations  looking  to  the  control  of  the  sea,  and  are 
only  building  vessels  which  are  useful  for  combat,  we  think  the  time 
has  come  to  appeal  to  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  assembled 
in  this  conference  to  agree  to  desist  from  this  antiquated  and  mis- 
chievous resort  to  the  capture  of  enemy’s  ships,  and  to  leave  the 
high  seas  free  for  the  prosecution  of  innocent  and  unoffending  com- 
merce, the  security  and  integrity  of  which  is  of  such  vast  consequence 
to  all  the  world. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1903,  President 
Roosevelt,  quoting  and  enforcing  a previous  message  of  President 
McKinley  in  December,  1898,  said: 

The  United  States  has  for  many  years  advocated  this  humane  and  beneficent 
principle,  and  is  now  in  a position  to  recommend  it  to  other  powers  without  the 
imputation  of  selfish  motives. 

In  response  to  this  message  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on. 
the  28th  of  April,  1904,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  uni- 
formity of  action  by  the  maritime  states  of  the  world  in  time  of  war,  that  the 
President  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  understanding  among  the  principal  maritime 
powers,  with  a view  of  incorporating  into  the  permanent  law  of  civilized  nations 
the  principle  of  the  exemption  of  all  private  property  at  sea,  not  contraband  of 
war,  from  capture  or  destruction  by  belligerents. 
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In  the  negotiation  bearing  upon  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  in  1783,  four  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  great  lover  of  peace,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
our  accredited  plenipotentiary  in  Europe,  strongly  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  this  principle  and  proposed  the  insertion  in  the  treaty  of 
this  clause: 

And  all  merchants  or  traders  with  their  unarmed  vessels,  employed  in  commerce, 
exchanging  the  products  of  different  nations  and  thereby  rendering  the  necessary 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  human  life  more  easy  to  obtain  and  more  general, 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  freely  unmolested.  And  neither  of  the  powers,  parties  to 
this  treaty,  shall  grant  or  issue  any  commission  to  any  private  armed  vessels  em- 
powering them  to  take  or  destroy  such  trading  ships  or  interrupt  such  commerce. 

And  Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  instructions 
to  our  minister  to  England  in  July,  1823,  had  said: 

It  has  been  remarked  that  by  the  usages  of  modern  war  the  private  property 
of  an  enemy  is  protected  from  seizure  or  confiscation  as  such,  and  private  war 
itself  has  been  almost  universally  exploded  upon  the  land.  By  an  exception,  the 
reason  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  the  private  property  of  an  enemy  upon 
the  seas  has  not  so  fully  received  the  benefit  of  the  same  principle.  Private  war, 
banished  by  the  tacit  and  general  consent  of  Christian  nations  from  their  terri- 
tories, has  taken  its  last  refuge  upon  the  ocean,  and  there  continues  to  disgrace 
and  afSict  them  by  a system  of  licensed  robbery  bearing  all  the  most  atrocious 
characteristics  of  piracy. 

President  Monroe,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1823, 
stated: 

Instructions  have  accordingly  been  given  to  our  ministers  with  France,  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  to  make  proposals  to  their  respective  governments  to  adopt  the 
principle  as  a permanent  and  invariable  rule  in  all  future  maritime  wars.  And 
when  the  friends  of  humanity  reflect  on  the  essential  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  human  race,  which  would  result  from  the  abolition  of  private  war  on  the 
sea,  and  on  the  great  facility  by  which  it  might  be  accomplished,  requiring  only 
the  consent  of  a few  sovereigns,  an  earnest  hope  is  indulged  that  these  overtures 
will  meet  with  an  attention  animated  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  made,  and 
that  they  will  ultimately  be  successful. 

Our  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Clay,  in  his  instructions  to  the 
delegates  representing  the  United  States  at  the  Panama  Conference 
in  1826,  directed  them  to  bring  forward  at  the  contemplated  congress 
the  proposition  to  abolish  war  against  private  property  and  noncom- 
batants upon  the  ocean,  declaring  that  this  had  been  an  object  which 
the  United  States  had  much  at  heart  since  they  assumed  their  place 
among  the  nations. 

Not  only  by  such  declarations,  embodied  in  ofl&cial  instructions,  has 
the  United  States  asserted  this  principle,  but  in  its  diplomatic  deal- 
ings with  other  nations  it  has  carried  it  into  actual  effect  as  far  as 
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possible.  In  its  treaty  with  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia,  negotiated  in 
1785,  two  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution,  ne- 
gotiated by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams, 
it  was  embodied  in  the  treaty  in  almost  the  identical  language  in 
which  it  had  been  proposed  by  Franklin  to  Great  Britain  two  years 
before. 

A similar  provision  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  king  of  Italy  in  1871.  When  our  government  was 
invited  to  give  in  its  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris  in  1856,  in  which  it  was  not  represented,  whereby  it  was  pro- 
vided that  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished,  that  the  neutral 
flag  covers  enemies’  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
and  that  neutral  goods,  with  the  same  exception,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  an  enemy’s  flag,  it  declined  to  do  so  unless  the 
declaration  should  be  extended  to  include  the  exemption  of  ene- 
mies’ ships  as  well  as  their  goods  in  neutral  vessels.  But  then  and 
ever  since  it  has  declared  its  willingness  to  give  up  the  right  of  pri- 
vateering, if  the  other  maritime  nations  would  agree  to  recognize  its 
declared  principle  of  the  immunity  of  the  private  property  of  non- 
combatants  at  sea. 

It  is  pertinent  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conference  to  the  extent 
to  which  our  principle  has  been  carried  into  active  effect  by  other 
nations  from  time  to  time  and  for  temporary  periods. 

The  principle  was  adopted  and  carried  out  in  the  War  of  1866  by 
Prussia,  Italy  and  Austria,  the  three  powers  concerned;  and  in  1854, 
when  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  it  was  announced  that  operations 
would  be  confined  to  organized  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  announcement  was  accompanied  with  the  distinct 
reservation  that  the  rights  enumerated  were  waived  for  the  time  being 
only.  And  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  an 
attempt  was  made  by  one  of  the  belligerents  to  protect  noncombatant 
commerce,  but  the  protection  was  eventually  withdrawn  on  the  claim 
that  it  was  not  properly  reciprocated  by  the  other  belligerent. 

In  1865  Italy  adopted  a maritime  code  forbidding  the  capture  of 
mercantile  vessels  of  all  hostile  nations,  provided  reciprocity  in  that 
respect  was  observed  by  the  other  belligerent,  and  the  rule  was 
observed  in  the  war  between  Italy  and  Austria  shortly  afterward. 

There  have  also  been  frequent  declarations  upholding  our  principle 
by  bodies  whose  utterances  were  entitled  to  very  great  respect. 

In  1859  an  assembly  of  influential  merchants  and  shippers  held 
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at  Bremen  declared  in  favor  of  the  doctrine,  and  Hamburg,  Stettin, 
Breslau,  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  upper  Bavaria  concurred 
in  this  expression  of  enlightened  policy.  “On  the  i8th  of  April, 
1868,  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Confederation  adopted 
almost  unanimously  a resolution  proposed,  which  directed  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  federation  to  undertake  negotiations  with  other  powers, 
in  order  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  immunity. 
And  the  declaration  of  Delbriick  in  the  Bundesrath  left  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  Bundesrath,  and  especially  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, regarded  the  reaching  of  this  goal  as  desirable  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  Prussian  policy.” 

Professor  von  Bar,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  last  facts 
above  recited,  says  further: 

Even  in  England  pronouncements  of  a like  kind  had  been  several  times  made. 
And  in  the  Brussels  International  Conference  of  1874,  which  busied  itself  with 
the  laws  of  war,  the  Russian  government  introduced  a projet  in  which  it  was 
expressly  said  that  operations  of  war  should  not  direct  themselves  against  private 
persons,  a principle  incorporated  in  Article  40  in  the  projet  of  the  Brussels  con- 
ference in  the  following  words:  “Private  property  ought  to  be  respected.”  In 
187  s the  Institution  of  International  Law  declared  expressly  for  the  immunity  of 
enemy  private  property  (enemy  merchant  ships),  reserving,  however,  the  right  of 
capture  of  contraband. 

It  may  be  stated  without  qualification  that  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce throughout  the  world  have  declared  in  favor  of  our  principle 
and  urged  its  adoption  by  their  various  governments. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  uniformly  advocated  the  doctrine  of  immunity 
under  all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has  passed,  without  regard 
to  its  effect  upon  its  temporary  interests  for  the  time  being.  Before 
we  had  an  organized  government,  with  no  army  and  no  navy,  and 
only  a feeble  merchant  marine,  afterwards  as  that  marine  gradually 
but  surely  increased  in  amount  and  value,  until  at  last  it  became  a 
close  second  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  England, — at  a later  period, 
in  our  Civil  War,  when  by  the  incursions  of  a few  Confederate  cruis- 
ers our  merchant  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  was  actually 
swept  from  the  seas,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  when  our 
extemporized  navy  was  dispersed,  we  had  neither  naval  nor  commer- 
cial marine, — and  so  on,  down  to  the  present  time,  when  we  have  an 
efl&cient  navy,  but  only  a meager  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce, only  about  seven  per  cent,  of  our  great  exports  and  imports 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  port  of  New  York  under  our  own  flag; — ^in 
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all  these  varying  circumstances,  without  regard  to  its  direct  or  indirect 
effect  upon  our  own  fortimes  and  interests,  we  have  imiformly  advo- 
cated the  doctrine  as  one  of  immense  importance  to  civilization  and 
to  the  general  welfare  of  all  nations. 

In  this  we  may  fairly  claim  that  we  have  been  sustained  by  the 
general  consensus  of  statesmen  and  jurists  of  many  coimtries,  who 
have  made  themselves  felt  upon  the  question.  Beginning  with  Eng- 
land, we  have  the  utterance  of  Lord  Brougham  in  1806: 

The  private  property  of  pacific  and  industrious  individuals  seems  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  except  in  the  single  case  of  maritime  capture  it  is  spared  accordingly 
by  the  general  usage  of  all  modern  nations.  No  army  now  plunders  rmarmed 
individuals  ashore,  except  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  its  own  subsistence. 
And  the  laws  of  war  are  thought  to  be  violated  by  the  seizure  of  private  property 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  hostile  territory.  It  is  not  easy 
at  first  sight  to  discover  why  this  humane  and  enlightened  policy  should  still 
be  excluded  from  the  scenes  of  maritime  hostihty,  or  why  the  plimder  of  indus- 
trious merchants,  which  is  thought  disgraceful  on  land,  should  still  be  accounted 
honorable  at  sea. 

And  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  address  to  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  November  8,  1856,  declared: 

I caimot  help  hoping  . . . that  in  the  course  of  time  those  principles  of  war 
which  are  applied  to  hostilities  by  land  may  be  extended  without  exception  to 
hostilities  by  sea,  so  that  private  property  shall  no  longer  be  the  object  of  aggres- 
sion on  either  side.  If  we  look  at  the  example  of  former  periods,  we  shall  not 
find  that  any  powerful  coimtry  was  ever  vanquished  through  the  losses  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  the  conflict  of  armies  by  land  and  of  fleets  by  sea  that  decides  the 
great  contests  of  nations. 

And  Mr.  Cobden,  in  1862,  in  his  address  to  the  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  after  referring  to  the  refusal  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  adhere  to  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
abolishing  privateering,  said: 

That  government  . . . stated  that  they  preferred  to  carry  out  the  resolution 
which  exempted  private  property  from  capture  by  privateers  at  sea  a httle  farther, 
and  to  declare  that  such  property  should  be  exempted  from  seizure  whether  by 
privateers  or  by  armed  government  ships.  Now,  if  this  counter  proposal  had 
never  been  made,  I contend  that  after  the  change  had  been  introduced  affirming 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  neutrals  it  would  have  been  the  interest  of  England 
to  follow  out  the  principle  to  the  extent  proposed  by  America. 

And  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  a speech  in  1867,  said: 

Those  who  approve  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  mostly  think  that  we  ought  to 
go  stiU  farther;  that  private  property  at  sea,  except  contraband  of  war,  should  be 
exempt  from  seizure  in  all  cases,  not  only  in  the  ships  of  neutrals  but  in  those  of 
the  belligerent  nations.  This  doctrine  was  maintained  with  ability  and  earnestness 
in  this  house  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  and  it  will  probably  be  brought 
forward  again,  for  there  is  great  force  in  the  argument  on  which  it  rests. 
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Sir  Henry  Maine,  a great  authority  on  international  law,  as  well  as 
upon  the  principles  of  justice  in  general,  writing  in  1888  with  a view 
to  satisfy  his  government  that  it  was  greatly  for  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  to  concur  in  the  American  doctrine,  said: 

These,  of  course,  are  economical  reasons,  but  I also  look  on  the  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  law.  Unless  wars  must  be  altogether  discarded, 
as  certain  never  again  to  occur,  our  situation  is  one  of  unexampled  danger.  Some 
part  of  the  supplies  which  are  matter  of  life  and  death  to  us  may  be  brought  to 
us  as  neutral  cargo  with  less  difficulty  than  before  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was 
issued,  but  a nation  still  permitted  to  employ  privateers  can  interrupt  and  endan- 
ger our  supplies  at  a great  number  of  points,  and  so  can  any  nation  with  a mari- 
time force  of  which  any  material  portion  can  be  detached  for  predatory  cruising. 
It  seems,  then,  that  the  proposal  of  the  American  government  to  give  up  priva- 
teers on  condition  of  exempting  all  private  property  from  capture  might  well  be 
made  by  some  very  strong  friend  of  Great  Britain.  If  universally  adopted,  it  would 
save  our  food,  and  it  would  save  the  commodities  which  are  the  price  of  our  food, 
from  their  most  formidable  enemies,  and  would  disarm  the  most  formidable  class 
of  these  enemies. 

And  finally,  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  at  least  a portion 
of  the  English  government  and  people  of  the  present  day,  w'e  have 
the  letter  to  the  Times  of  October  14,  1905,  of  the  present  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  most  emphatically  indorses  the 
American  doctrine.  He  says: 

It  may  be  asked,  what  prospect  is  there  of  altering  the  law  in  this  respect,  even 
if  we  desired  it.  An  answer  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  this  question,  upon 
which,  instructive  though  it  be,  a few  words  must  suffice.  During  the  last  fifty 
years  or  more  the  United  States  have  persistently  advocated  this  change,  even  to 
the  point  of  refusing  to  abandon  the  right  of  privateering  in  1856  unless  all  prop- 
erty, other  than  contraband,  should  be  declared  free  from  maritime  capture. 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  have  all,  within  the  last  half  century,  either 
adopted  in  their  own  practice  or  offered  to  adopt  the  American  view,  and  conti- 
nental jurists  have  almost  without  exception  denoxmced  the  existing  law.  Last 
year  President  Roosevelt  declared  in  favor  of  a new  international  conference  at 
The  Hague,  and  notified  that  among  other  matters  for  deliberation  the  United 
States  intended  again  to  press  this  very  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  powers. 
Unquestionably  the  American  President,  with  the  immense  authority  he  now 
wields,  will  exert  every  effort  to  maintain  his  point.  I trust  that  his  Majesty’s 
government  will  avail  themselves  of  this  unique  opportunity.  I urge  it  not  upon 
any  ground  of  sentiment  or  of  humanity  (indeed,  no  operation  of  war  inflicts  less 
suffering  than  the  capture  of  unarmed  vessels  at  sea),  but  upon  the  ground  that 
on  the  balance  of  argument  coolly  weighed  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  will  gain 
much  from  a change  long  and  earnestly  desired  by  a great  majority  of  other  powers. 

It  may  also  be  safely  asserted  that  the  judgment  of  many  eminent 
English  writers  on  international  law  has  been  pronounced  in  support 
of  the  American  doctrine. 

Nor  have  continental  authorities  been  backward  in  support  of 
the  same  policy.  Chateaubriand  declared  on  behalf  of  the  French 
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king  that  could  all  nations  be  induced  to  agree  to  the  principle,  “his 
Majesty  would  congratulate  himself  on  having  given  a salutary 
example,  and  in  having  proved  that  without  compromising  the  success 
of  war  its  scourge  could  be  abated.” 

Count  Nesselrode,  who  for  many  years  controlled  the  foreign  affairs 
of  Russia,  expressed  himself  to  Mr.  Middleton,  the  American  minister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1824  between  the 
two  coimtries: 

That  the  emperor  sympathized  with  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  soon  as  the  powers  whose  consent  was  indispensable  to  make  it 
effective  was  obtained,  he  would  authorize  his  minister  to  discuss  the  different 
articles  of  an  act  which  would  be  a crown  of  glory  to  modem  diplomacy. 

And  many  eminent  continental  writers  on  international  law,  whose 
authority  is  not  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  their  own  country,  such 
as  Bluntschli,  Calvo,  Rolin-Jaequemyns,  Pierantoni,  Ahrens,  Perels, 
Dupuis  and  De  Martens,  might  be  cited  in  strong  support  of  the 
same  view. 

By  authority  of  President  Roosevelt,  we  ask  for  the  adoption  by 
the  conference  of  this  historic  American  doctrine  on  broad  humani- 
tarian grounds,  as  tending  greatly  to  promote  the  cause  of  civilization, 
as  removing  the  last  relic  of  barbarism  in  maritime  warfare,  and  as  a 
great  principle  of  justice  which  is  sure  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace, 
as  indispensable  in  the  general  interests  of  neutrals,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  integrity  of  commerce  in  which  the  community  of 
interest  of  all  nations  is  at  last  finally  established. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  immunity  of  private  property  upon  land 
from  wanton  plunder  and  destruction,  which  does  not  equally  apply  to 
similar  property  upon  the  sea.  We  do  not  ignore  or  in  any  way  seek 
to  evade  the  rules  of  military  law  by  which  private  property  upon 
land  may  be  occupied  and  held  for  legitimate  military  purposes,  such 
as  making  requisition  for  the  support  of  armies,  or  for  levying  taxes, 
or  with  a view  to  ultimate  annexation  by  the  victor,  of  which  the  un- 
restricted right  of  commercial  blockade  is  a fair  equivalent  on  the  sea. 

But  leaving  aside  all  that  part  of  military  law  which  is  imdisputed, 
because  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  present  question,  we  submit  that 
there  is  a perfect  analogy  between  the  exemption  of  private  property 
on  land  not  needed  for  military  purposes  from  spoliation  and  destruc- 
tion, which  is  now  established  for  centuries  by  the  usage  of  nations, 
and  a similar  exemption  which  we  claim  for  private  property  on  the 
sea,  not  needed  for  military  purposes. 
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We  do  not  deny  that  a private  house  and  its  contents,  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  a hostile  advancing  army,  in  its  efforts  to  reach  and 
attack  the  other  belligerent,  might  properly  be  swept  away  and  be 
entitled  to  no  exemption.  But  nothing  can  be  better  settled  than  that, 
apart  from  the  military  necessities  already  referred  to,  for  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  to  send  out  forces  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
private  houses  of  their  contents  and  destroying  the  residences  of  un- 
offending noncombatants  would  be  a gross  violation  of  every  principle 
of  justice  and  good  morals  and  of  the  existing  laws  of  war;  and  to  this 
extent,  in  the  same  way,  the  wanton  spoliation  of  noncombatant  ships 
and  cargoes  not  needed  for  military  purposes,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  enriching  the  captors  or  their  government,  or  of  terrorizing  the 
unfortunate  owners  and  their  government  and  coercing  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  the  triumphant  belligerent  and  to  accept  his  terms, 
is  abhorrent  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  of  right,  and  ought  to 
be  remitted  to  the  same  category  of  condemnation  in  which  similar 
outrages  upon  noncombatants  on  land  are  now  universally  included. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point  to  define  the  limits  of  the 
concession  which  our  proposition  demands  of  belligerent  nations,  or 
of  those  who  are  liable  at  any  time  to  become  so.  In  demanding  the 
exemption  of  enemy  ships,  with  whatever  cargo  they  may  contain, 
from  capture  and  destruction,  we  are  but  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856, 
and  carrying  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  great  step  in  advance  toward 
the  amelioration  of  the  horrors  of  war  that  was  then  made  by  them. 
By  her  Order  in  Council  of  April  15,  1854,  Great  Britain  declared 
that  her  Majesty,  being  desirous  of  rendering  the  war  (that  is,  the 
Crimean  War)  as  little  onerous  as  possible  to  the  powers  with  whom 
she  remained  at  peace,  and  hi  order  to  preserve  the  commerce  of  neu- 
trals from  all  unnecessary  obstruction,  was  willing  to  waive  a part  of 
the  belligerent  rights  appertaining  to  her  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
‘‘that  her  Majesty  would  waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy’s  property 
laden  on  board  a neutral  vessel  unless  it  be  contraband  of  war,”  which 
was  a wide  and  magnanimous  departure  from  the  doctrine  which  up 
to  that  time  she  had  tenaciously  held  of  the  right  of  seizing  enemy’s 
goods  wherever  found. 

The  credit  of  this  first  step  in  this  progress  to  peace  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  Great  Britain,  and  should  be  universally  acknowledged, 
as  it  is  a complete  answer  to  any  suggestion  that  she  stands  in  the 
way  of  such  progress.  The  declaration  that  followed  the  close  of  the 
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war,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Sardinia,  Turkey  and  England,  established  this  fixst  step  as  a full 
and  final  one  on  the  part  of  those  nations  and  of  about  forty  other 
states  which  have  since  given  in  their  adherence.  And,  as  Mr.  Sheldon 
Amos  says,  “It  is  well  known  that  the  continual  refusal  to  adhere 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  solely  due  to  their  insisting  on 
securing  still  greater  immunities  for  commerce  as  the  price  of  aban- 
doning their  right  to  use  privateers.” 

The  reason  which  the  United  States  of  America  gave  for  refusing 
to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
in  that  while  exempting  from  seizure  merchandise,  enemy’s  prop- 
erty, on  neutral  vessels,  it  did  not  carry  that  doctrine  to  its  logical 
conclusion  and  exempt  also  from  seizure  ships  belonging  to  individuals 
of  the  enemy. 

In  a letter  addressed  to  the  Count  de  Sartige,  French  minister  at 
Washington,  July  28,  1856,  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  proposed, 
in  the  name  of  his  government,  to  add  to  the  first  article  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris  (abolishing  privateering)  the  following  words: 
“And  the  private  property  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  one  of  the 
belligerent  powers  shall  not  be  subject  to  seizure  by  the  vessels  of 
the  other  imless  they  contain  contraband  of  war.”  After  saying, 
“Justice  and  humanity  demand  that  this  practice  (of  subjecting 
private  property  on  the  ocean  to  seizure  by  belligerents)  should  be 
abandoned,  and  that  the  rule  in  relation  to  such  property  on  land 
should  be  extended  to  it  when  found  upon  the  high  seas.” 

And  he  justified  his  proposition  in  an  elaborate  argument.  Our 
position  then  was,  and  ever  since  has  been,  that  we  were  ready  to 
give  up  privateering  whenever  the  other  powers  should  consent  to 
extend  the  principle  of  immunity  to  enemies’  ships  as  well  as  to  their 
goods  on  neutral  vessels. 

It  is  significant  that  Russia  welcomed  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Marcy 
in  terms  that  deserve  to  be  recalled.  In  September,  1856,  Prince 
Gortschakov  wrote  to  the  Russian  minister  at  Washington: 

Your  Excellency  will  have  occasion  at  Paris  to  take  notice  of  the  note  of  Mr. 
Marcy,  in  which  the  proposition  of  America  is  developed  in  a manner  so  able  and 
so  luminous  that  it  commands  conviction.  The  Secretary  of  State  does  not  give 
exclusive  weight  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  He  maintains  that  of  all  the 
peoples.  He  has  supported  this  generous  idea  by  arguments  which  admit  no  reply. 
The  attention  of  the  emperor  has  been  excited  to  the  highest  degree  by  these 
overtures  of  the  American  cabinet.  In  its  way  of  putting  the  question  they  de- 
serve to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  They  would  honor  themselves  in  proclaiming  to  the  world  in  a rmanimous 
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resolution  the  principle  that  the  inviolability  which  they  have  always  recog- 
nized as  to  private  property  on  land  should  be  also  extended  to  that  property  at 
sea.  They  would  thus  crown  the  work  of  pacification  which  has  called  them  to- 
gether, and  they  would  give  to  peace  a new  guaranty  of  duration.  By  order  of 
the  emperor  you  are  invited  to  lay  these  views  before  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  and  to  let  him  know  that  if  the  American  proposition  becomes  the  subject 
of  deliberation  in  common  among  the  powers,  it  will  receive  a decided  support  on 
the  part  of  the  representative  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  You  are  likewise  author- 
ized to  declare  that  your  august  master  would  be  disposed  to  take  the  initiative 
in  that  matter. 

And  Mr.  Laveleye  says  in  the  same  connection:  “The  proposition 
of  the  United  States  was  well  received  by  all  the  other  states  signa- 
tory to  the  Congress  of  Paris,  above  all  by  France  and  Russia.  Pied- 
mont and  Holland  applauded  it  and  even  England  did  not  reject  it.” 

Since  this  declaration,  all  that  remains  to  the  parties  to  it,  as 
belligerents,  of  the  ancient  right  of  capturing  and  destroying  enemy’s 
property,  is  limited  to  enemy’s  ships.  And  the  question  is,  whether 
this  remnant  of  belligerent  right  under  present  circumstances  is  of 
sufficient  value  for  military  purposes  to  justify  a belligerent  state  in 
refusing  to  waive  it  in  response  to  the  general  demand  of  public 
opinion  already  everywhere  pronounced  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
and  which  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  command  on  the  part  of  all 
nations  obedience  to  its  behests ; for  nations,  like  individuals,  however 
powerful  in  themselves,  are  the  subjects  of  public  opinion,  which  in 
the  end  must  rule  the  world. 

As  to  the  value  of  this  remnant  of  belligerent  right,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  modern  times  it  has  greatly  diminished  and  still  is 
rapidly  diminishing.  In  ancient  times  it  was  perhaps  the  principal 
factor  in  maritime  war, — the  power  to  destroy  enemy’s  property  of 
every  kind,  public  and  private,  wherever  it  could  be  found  afloat. 
But  now  that  war  has  properly  come  to  be  regarded  as  a test  of 
strength  between  the  organized  armed  forces,  and  the  financial  ability 
of  the  respective  contestants  to  maintain  the  contest  by  sea  and  land, 
the  power  to  destroy  enemy’s  noncombatant  ships  upon  the  sea  is 
no  longer  a very  potent  factor. 

No  instance,  we  think,  can  be  found  in  modern  wars  of  a war  hav- 
ing been  prevented  or  shortened  by  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and 
the  destruction  of  merchant  shipping  has  been  and  is,  and  is  likely  to 
be,  a comparatively  trifling  incident  in  the  contests  of  nations.  Take, 
for  instance,  our  own  Civil  War,  which  lasted  for  four  years,  and  dur- 
ing which,  as  we  have  said,  our  mercantile  shipping  was  substantially 
destroyed  or  swept  from  the  seas  by  a few  Confederate  cruisers.  The 
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fact  distressed  us  very  much,  but  it  exercised  not  the  slightest  influ- 
ence in  bringing  the  war  to  a close,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  blockade  and  the  overwhelming  superior- 
ity of  the  military  and  financial  power  of  the  Union. 

Our  experience  in  that  contest  shows  that  the  first  thing  that 
happens  on  the  commencement  of  a war  to  which  a maritime  nation 
is  a party,  is  the  transfer  to  neutral  flags  and  bottoms  of  the  principal 
part  of  its  carrying  trade,  and  a transfer,  by  means  of  insurance 
against  the  war  risk  and  largely  to  foreign  nations,  of  liability  to  loss 
by  the  destruction  of  that  which  remains  under  the  flag.  So  that 
this  remnant  of  belligerent  power,  whether  regarded  as  a deterrent 
from  war  or  as  a means  of  terrorizing  the  enemy’s  government  and 
reducing  it  to  submission  as  a means  of  terminating  the  war,  has 
ceased  to  be  an  important  factor. 

Again,  this  remnant  of  right  to  destroy  enemy’s  non  combatant 
merchant  ships  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  right  of  blockade, 
which,  if  our  demand  is  granted,  will  still  remain  in  full  force.  It 
has  been  argued,  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  maintain  for  bel- 
ligerents the  continuance  of  the  ancient  practice,  as  if  we  v/ere  demand- 
ing some  impairment  of  the  right  of  blockade.  But  our  proposition 
as  we  have  stated  it  excludes  all  possibility  of  this  idea,  as  we  ask 
only  for  the  exemption  from  capture  of  enemy’s  merchant  ships  not 
carrying  contraband  of  war  and  not  attempting  to  violate  a blockade. 

It  is,  therefore,  for  every  nation  to  judge  for  itself  whether,  since 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  which  gave  much  more  than  half  the  right 
away,  and  since  these  changes  in  modem  methods  of  business  which 
have  so  materially  minimized  the  value  of  the  remnant  of  the  right, 
it  is  of  sufl&cient  importance  to  justify  it  in  refusing  to  abandon  what 
remains,  in  deference  to  the  general  demand  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  whether  it  may  not  safely  comply  with  this  demand  and  give  up 
what  is  of  so  little  value,  and  carry  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  the 
humane  reform  of  the  evils  of  war,  which  was  so  nobly  commenced  in 
1854  and  1856. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  we  make  this  appeal  to 
our  sister  nations  to  give  their  assent  to  our  humane  and  pacific  propo- 
sition which  we  for  more  than  a century  have  sought  to  bring  about. 
First,  on  humanitarian  groimds.  The  capture  and  destruction  of 
enemy’s  private  property  at  sea,  belonging  to  unoffending  non  com- 
batants who  are  pursuing  international  trade,  not  for  their  own  benefit 
alone,  but  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  world,  is  the  last  remaining 
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element  of  ancient  piracy.  To  despoil  innocent  and  unoffending  mer- 
chants, who  are  taking  no  part  in  the  war,  of  their  ships  and  the  goods 
contained  in  them,  or  to  destroy  them  if  the  convenience  of  the 
captors  requires,  savors  of  the  savagery  of  ancient  war.  It  ought  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated  by  civilized  nations.  And  as  it  is  generally 
accompanied  by  holding,  under  most  xmwholesome  conditions,  the 
crews  of  the  captured  ships,  this  greatly  adds  to  the  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity of  the  proceeding.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  damage  to  the 
individual  owners  far  outweighs  any  possible  benefit  to  the  belligerent 
state. 

Secondly,  we  place  it  on  the  ground,  more  important  still,  of  the 
imjustifiable  interference  with  innocent  and  legitimate  commerce, 
which  concerns  not  alone  the  nation  to  which  the  ship  belongs  but 
the  whole  civilized  world.  The  growth  and  development  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  commerce  durmg  the  last  fifty  years  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  history.  It  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  bind  the 
nations  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  and  creates  a community  of 
interest,  which  is  immediately  disturbed  by  any  violent  interference 
with  it  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  There  is  hardly  an  interest  in  any 
nation  that  is  not  immediately  disturbed  and  subjected  to  jeopardy 
and  loss  by  any  such  interference. 

The  merchant  ship  itself  is  but  a fragment,  and  an  inconsiderable 
fragment,  of  the  commercial  adventure  in  which  it  is  engaged.  The 
transportation  of  the  cargo  interests  generally  the  neutral  world  and 
that  interest  ramifies  in  all  directions.  And  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  the  ship  involves  all  such  interests  in  damage  and  ruin. 
As  a very  distinguished  English  writer  has  said: 

The  organization  of  international  trade  demands  for  its  conditions  stability  and 
confidence,  and  whatever  impairs  these  not  only  to  that  extent  weakens  the  organi- 
zation but  goes  a long  way  to  destroy  it. 

But  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea  is  simply  the  ruin  of  this  organization 
and  of  all  on  which  it  depends.  Were  maritime  wars  at  all  more  common  than 
they  are,  international  trade  would  be  impossible  and  the  most  pacific  nations 
would  suffer  equally  with  those  most  frequently  belligerent.  As  it  is,  the  miser- 
able and  trivial  gains  acquired  by  making  maritime  prizes,  and  the  loss  occasioned 
to  the  enemy’s  resources  by  hampering  his  commerce,  make  but  a poor  compen- 
sation for  the  utter  disorder  in  which  even  the  capturing  state  involves  its  own 
trade,  and  the  widespread  confusion  and  disaster  which  is  spread  on  every  side 
among  neutral  states. 

We  insist  upon  our  proposition  in  the  third  place  as  a direct  ad- 
vance toward  the  limitation  of  war  to  its  proper  province, — a contest 
between  the  armed  forces  of  the  states  by  land  and  sea  against  each 
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other  and  against  the  public  property  of  the  respective  states  engaged. 
If  this  rule,  which  we  advocate,  is  adopted  by  the  common  concur- 
rence of  nations,  that  portion  of  destructive  war  which  has  heretofore 
wrought  only  mischief  to  mankind  will  be  put  an  end  to,  and  armies 
and  fleets,  instead  of  being  employed  for  the  protection  or  destruction 
of  innocent  property  of  noncombatants,  will  be  left  to  their  proper 
duty  of  fighting  each  other,  of  maintaining  blockades,  and  protecting 
seacoasts.  If  it  be  said  as  was  objected  by  Lord  Palmerston  already 
quoted,  and  who  afterward  changed  his  mind  and  in  1862  declared, 
“that  if  we  adopted  these  principles  we  should  almost  reduce  war 
to  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes,”  we  reply,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock 
(now  Lord  Avebury)  did  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “Well,  that 
would  be  a result  which  we  could  contemplate  not  only  with  equa- 
nimity but  with  satisfaction.” 

“The  tendency  of  history,”  he  declared,  “had  been  to  render  wars 
more  humane  as  civilization  progressed,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  to  all  property  afloat  was  merely  another  step 
in  that  direction.” 

And  finally  we  object  to  the  old  practice  and  insist  upon  our  demand 
for  its  abolition  on  the  ground  that  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary,  and 
that  it  tends  to  invite  war  and  to  provoke  new  wars  as  a natural 
result  of  its  continuance. 

At  the  present  day,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world,  and  independently  of  any  expressed  treaty  or  other  pub- 
lic act,  it  is  an  established  rule  of  international  law  that  coast  fishing 
vessels,  with  their  implements  and  supplies,  cargoes  and  crews 
unarmed,  and  honestly  pursuing  their  peaceful  calling,  are  exempt 
from  capture  as  prize  of  war.  This  rule  is  one  which  prize  courts, 
administering  the  law  of  nations,  are  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of 
and  to  give  effect  to,  m the  absence  of  any  treaties  or  other  public 
acts  of  their  own  government  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

The  reason  given  is  a purely  humanitarian  one,  that  they  are 
engaged  in  feeding  the  hungry  even  though  it  be  the  hungry  of  the 
other  belligerent,  and  that  it  would  be  too  hard  to  snatch  from  poor 
fishermen  the  means  of  earning  their  bread. 

This  matter  was  well  put  by  Louis  XVI,  when  his  forces  were 
engaged  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  in  a letter  addressed 
by  him  on  June  5,  1779,  to  his  admiral,  informing  him  that  the  wish 
he  had  always  had  of  alleviating  as  far  as  he  could  the  hardships  of 
wars  had  directed  his  attention  to  that  class  of  his  subjects  which 
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devoted  itself  to  the  trade  of  fishing  and  had  no  other  means  of  live- 
lihood; that  he  had  thought  that  the  example  which  he  should  give 
to  his  enemies,  and  which  could  have  no  other  source  than  the  senti- 
ments of  humanity  which  inspired  him,  would  determine  them  to 
allow  to  fishermen  the  same  facilities  which  he  should  consent  to 
grant;  and  that  he  had  therefore  given  orders  to  the  commanders  of 
all  his  ships  not  to  disturb  English  fishermen  nor  to  arrest  their  ves- 
sels laden  with  fresh  fish,  even  if  caught  by  those  vessels,  provided 
they  had  no  offensive  arms  and  were  not  proved  to  have  made  any 
signals  creating  a suspicion  of  intelligence  with  the  enemy.  The 
capture  and  ransom  by  a French  cruiser  of  the  John  and  Sarah,  an 
English  vessel  coming  from  Holland,  laden  with  fresh  fish,  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  illegal.  The  whole  subject  was  fully  considered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  m the  case  of  The  Paquette 
Habana,  175  U.  S.  677. 

In  the  changed  conditions  of  commerce  and  of  naval  warfare  at 
the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  same  principle  of 
immunity  should  not  be  extended  to  the  unarmed  vessels  of  the  enemy 
which  are  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  “exchanging  the  prod- 
ucts of  different  places  and  thereby  rendering  the  necessaries,  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  life  more  easy  to  obtain.” 

The  temptation  to  any  nation  desiring  or  likely  to  be  engaged  in 
war  to  attack  and  prey  upon  the  mercantile  marine  of  its  adversary 
as  a first  blow  to  impair  his  strength  is  very  pressing  and  urgent,  and 
is  an  inducement  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  war  than  is  the  fear  of 
a similar  attack  from  the  adversary  a deterrent  from  it,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a nation  that  itself  has  a small  mercantile  marine  but  can 
muster  cruisers  or  gunboats  sufficient  to  attack  the  unarmed  merchant 
vessels  of  the  other  side  upon  the  sea. 

And  history  shows  us  many  instances  where  the  spoliation  of  a 
nation’s  commerce  has  led,  out  of  revenge  and  a spirit  of  retaliation, 
to  new  wars.  Indeed  our  own  experience,  as  the  result  of  our  Civil 
War,  is  a marked  illustration  of  this  tendency.  The  destruction  of 
our  mercantile  marine  necessarily  led,  under  the  circumstances  which 
brought  it  about,  to  the  presentation  on  our  part  of  what  were  known 
as  the  Alabama  Claims,  the  existence  of  which,  unsettled,  produced 
for  many  years  a very  disturbing  and  imbittered  state  of  feeling 
between  us  and  Great  Britain,  which  was  finally  and  happily  relieved 
by  the  exercise  of  mutual  patience  and  forbearance  in  sending  the 
whole  subject  for  amicable  adjustment  to  the  arbitration  at  Geneva, 
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which  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  friendship  and  good  feeling 
between  the  two  countries  which  have  subsisted  to  the  present  day. 

To  quote  again  from  the  distinguished  writer  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred:  “There  is  no  doubt  that  the  widespread  irritation 
occasioned  by  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea  as  much  as  on 
land  is  one  of  the  main  provocatives  of  enduring  national  hatred.” 

Apart  from  all  historical  and  ethical  points  of  view,  it  may  well  be 
claimed  that  there  is  another  strong  groimd  in  support  of  the  immu- 
nity of  private  property  at  sea  not  needed  for  military  purposes,  for 
which  we  contend.  From  economical  considerations  it  is  no  longer 
worth  the  while  of  maritime  nations  to  construct  and  maintain  ships 
of  war  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  merchant  ships  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  contest.  The  marked  trend  of  naval  warfare  among 
all  great  maritime  nations  at  the  present  time  is  to  dispense  with 
armed  ships  adapted  to  such  service,  and  to  concentrate  their  entire 
resources  upon  the  construction  of  great  battle  ships  whose  encoimters 
with  those  of  their  adversaries  shall  decide  any  contest,  thus  confining 
war,  as  it  should  be,  to  a test  of  strength  between  the  armed  forces 
and  the  financial  resources  of  the  combatants  on  sea  and  land.  It  is 
probable  that,  if  the  truth  were  known,  there  has  been  an  actual  dimi- 
nution by  all  the  maritime  nations  in  the  construction  of  war  vessels 
adapted  to  the  pursuit  of  merchantmen,  and  indeed  a sale  or  breaking 
up  of  such  vessels  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  service.  Indeed, 
none  of  the  great  navies  now  existing  could  afford  to  employ  any  of 
their  great  and  costly  ships  of  war  or  cruisers  in  the  paltry  pursuit  of 
merchantmen  scattered  over  the  seas.  The  game  would  not  be  worth 
the  candle,  and  the  expense  would  be  more  than  any  probable  result. 

This  presents  in  another  form  the  idea  already  referred  to,  that  war 
has  come  to  be,  as  it  should  be,  a contest  between  the  nations  engaged, 
and  not  between  either  nation  and  the  noncombatant  citizens  or  indi- 
viduals of  the  other  nation;  and  it  results  from  it  that  the  non  com- 
batant citizens  should  be  let  alone,  and  that  no  amount  of  pressure 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  will  have  any  serious  effect 
in  preventing  or  shortening  any  controversy. 

We  believe  it  to  be  true  also  that  the  policy  and  the  necessary 
policy  of  maritime  states  to-day  is  to  concentrate  their  fleets,  so  as  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency  of  war  with  the  aggregate  force 
of  such  fleets,  which  practically  will  forbid  to  any  considerable  extent 
the  pursuit  of  scattered  merchantmen. 

It  is  not  within  our  province,  nor  would  the  proprieties  of  the 
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occasion  permit  us,  to  attempt  to  convince  the  representatives  of  any 
nation  taking  part  in  this  conference  that  its  own  national  interest 
requires  it  to  give  up  the  ancient  practice  and  accept  our  proposition. 
There  seems  in  several  of  the  nations  to  be  some  division  of  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  the  merchants,  the  statesmen,  the  jurists  and  the 
majority  of  the  press  being  generally  in  favor  of  our  proposition. 

What  we  hope  to  do  is  to  satisfy  the  conference  as  a body,  and  that 
by  a great  majority,  that  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  nations  to- 
gether, as  having  a community  of  interest  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  requires  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea,  with  the  exceptions  embodied  in  our  proposition.  Of 
course  it  will  require  an  agreement  of  all  to  bring  about  a passage  of 
a resolution  in  the  name  of  the  conference,  and  thereby  to  put  an 
end  to  the  existing  practice.  But  we  feel  so  strongly  that  our  cause  is 
just,  and  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  nations  is  with  us,  that  we 
deem  it  extremely  desirable  that  after  the  discussion  a vote  shall  be 
taken  of  all  the  nations  engaged  in  the  conference,  with  the  hope  that 
although  such  a vote  may  not  result  in  the  adoption  of  a unanimous 
decision,  it  will  so  impress  the  nations  who  dissent,  as  to  dissuade 
them  in  future  conflicts  from  carrying  the  existing  rule  any  longer 
into  actual  practice,  except  in  the  last  necessity.  The  strict  interna- 
tional legal  right  of  capture  may  remain  unimpaired,  but  the  moral 
effect  of  a general  expression  of  opinion  against  it  may  prevent  its 
any  longer  being  carried  into  actual  operation. 

It  is  not  incumbent  and  may  not  be  proper  for  us  at  this  time  to 
anticipate  the  objections  which  will  be  raised  and  presented  to  our 
proposition.  But  one  or  two  which  have  already  been  often  pre-  | 
sented  in  public  discussion  may  properly  be  referred  to. 

It  is  said  that  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  war  is  to  make  ^ 
it  as  terrible  as  possible,  and  that  to  this  end  the  destruction  of  private  1 
property  at  sea,  carrying  havoc  among  private  owners  and  to  a certain  1 
extent  enfeebling  the  government  and  nation  of  which  they  form  a j 
part,  is  a justifiable  expedient.  j: 

We  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  or  the  right  of  any  nation  to  make  war  i 
as  horrible  as  possible,  and  that  no  such  proposition  can  for  a moment  'i 
be  tolerated  by  any  conference  of  civilized  states.  If  it  be  true,  the 
whole  labor  that  has  been  expended  in  the  last  fifty  years  toward 
mitigating  the  horrors  of  war,  toward  preventing  its  recurrence  and 
bringing  about  its  speedy  termination,  has  been  wasted  and  spent 
in  vain.  If  it  be  true  that  our  duty  is  to  make  war  as  horrible  as 
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possible,  let  us  undo  all  that  we  have  accomplished  since  the  world 
set  itself  seriously  at  work  to  prevent  and  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
war.  Let  us  repeal  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Let  us  resume  all  the 
savage  practices  of  ancient  times.  Let  us  sack  cities  and  put  their 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Let  us  bombard  undefended  towns.  Let 
us  cast  to  the  winds  the  rights  of  security  that  have  been  accorded 
to  neutrals.  Let  us  make  the  sufferings  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
and  after  battle  as  frightful  as  possible.  Let  us  wipe  out  all  that  the 
Red  Cross  has  accomplished  at  Geneva,  and  the  whole  record  of  the 
First  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  and  ail  the  negotiations  and 
lofty  aspirations  that  have  resulted  in  the  summoning  of  the  present 
conference. 

Of  course  there  is  no  truth  or  sanity  in  such  a brutal  suggestion. 
Our  duty  is  not  to  make  war  as  horrible  as  possible,  but  to  make  it 
as  harmless  as  possible  to  all  who  are  not  actually  engaged  in  it,  to 
prevent  it  as  far  as  we  can,  to  bring  it  to  an  end  as  speedily  as  we  can, 
to  mitigate  its  evils  as  far  as  human  ingenuity  can  accomplish  that 
result,  and  to  limit  the  engines  and  instruments  of  war  to  their  legiti- 
mate use, — the  fighting  of  battles  and  the  blockading  and  protection 
of  seacoasts. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  retention  of  this  ancient  right  of  capture 
and  detention  is  necessary  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  war  to  an 
end;  that  when  you  have  destroyed  the  fleets  of  your  enemy  and 
conquered  its  armies,  it  has  no  object  in  suing  for  peace  as  long  as 
its  commerce  and  its  communication  by  transportation  with  other 
nations  in  the  way  of  trade  is  left  undisturbed. 

But  this  seems  to  us  to  be  a purely  fanciful  and  imaginary  propo- 
sition. The  history  of  modem  wars  and,  in  fact,  of  all  wars  shows 
that  the  decisive  victory  over  an  enemy  by  the  destruction  of  his 
fleets  and  the  defea  ts  of  his  armies  is  sure  to  bring  about  peace.  The 
test  of  strength  to  which  the  parties  appealed  has  thereby  been  decided, 
and  there  is  no  further  object  in  continuing  the  war. 

The  picking  up  or  destruction  of  a few  harmless  and  helpless  mer- 
chantmen upon  the  sea  will  have  no  appreciable  effect  in  reducing 
the  government  and  nation  to  which  they  belong  to  submission,  if  the 
defeat  of  fleets  and  armies  has  not  accomplished  that  result.  Besides, 
there  is  a limit  to  the  legitimate  right  of  the  victor  upon  the  seas,  for 
the  time  being,  to  employ  his  power  for  purposes  of  destruction.  Vic- 
tory in  naval  battles  is  one  thing,  but  ownership  of  the  high  seas  is 
another.  In  fact,  rightly  considered,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
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ownership  of  the  seas.  According  to  the  universal  judgment  and 
agreement  of  nations  they  have  been  and  are  always  free  seas,  free 
for  innocent  and  unoffending  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  mankind  in  general  they  must  always  remain  so. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  power  to  strike  at  the  mercantile 
marine  of  other  nations  is  a powerful  factor  in  deterring  them  from 
war;  that  the  merchants  having  such  great  interests  involved,  liable 
to  be  sacrificed  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  will  do  their  utmost  to  hold 
their  government  back  from  provoking  to  or  engaging  in  hostilities. 
But  this  we  submit  is  a very  feeble  motive.  Commerce  and  trade  are 
always  opposed  to  war,  but  have  little  to  do  with  causing  or  prevent- 
ing it.  The  vindication  of  national  honor,  accident,  passion,  the  lust 
of  conquest,  revenge  for  supposed  affront,  are  the  causes  of  war,  and 
the  commercial  interests,  which  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  it,  have 
seldom  if  ever  been  persuasive  to  prevent  it. 

And  as  to  its  continuance  or  termination,  commerce  really  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  When  the  military  and  financial  strength  of 
one  side  is  exhausted,  the  war,  according  to  modem  methods,  must 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  non  combatant  merchants  and  traders  have 
no  more  to  do  with  bringing  about  that  consummation  than  the 
clergymen  and  schoolmasters  of  a nation. 

Once  more,  it  is  said  that  the  bloodless  capture  of  merchant  ships 
and  their  cargoes  is  the  most  humane  and  harmless  employment  of 
military  force  that  can  be  exercised,  and  that  in  view  of  the  community 
of  interest  in  commerce  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  the  practice 
of  insurance  in  distributing  the  loss,  the  effect  of  such  captures  upon 
the  general  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong 
is  most  effective  as  a means  of  persuading  their  government  to  make 
peace. 

But  we  reply  that,  bloodless  though  it  be,  it  is  still  the  extreme  of 
oppression  and  injustice  practiced  upon  unoffending  and  innocent 
individuals,  and  that  it  has  no  appreciable  effect  in  reaching  or  com- 
pelling the  action  of  the  government  of  which  the  sufferers  are  subjects. 

We  appeal  then  to  our  fellow-delegates  assembled  here  from  all 
nations  in  the  interest  of  peace,  for  the  prevention  of  war  and  the 
mitigation  of  its  evils,  to  take  this  important  subject  into  serious  con- 
sideration, to  study  the  arguments  that  will  be  presented  for  and 
against  this  proposition,  which  has  already  enlisted  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  people  of  many  nations,  to  be  guided  not  wholly  by 
the  individual  interest  of  the  nations  that  they  represent,  but  to 
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determine  what  shall  be  for  the  best  interest  of  all  the  nations  in 
general,  and  whether  commerce,  which  is  the  nurse  of  peace  and  of 
international  amity,  ought  not  to  be  preserved  and  protected,  although 
it  may  require  from  a few  nations  the  concession  of  the  remnant  of 
an  ancient  right,  the  chief  real  value  of  which  has  long  since  been 
extinguished. 

In  the  consideration  of  such  a question  the  interest  of  neutrals, 
who  constitute  at  all  times  the  great  majority  of  the  nations,  ought  to 
be  first  considered;  and  if  they  wiU  declare,  on  this  occasion,  their 
adhesion  to  the  humane  and  beneficent  proposition  which  we  have 
offered,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  although  we  may  fail  of  imanimous 
agreement,  such  an  expression  of  opinion  will  represent  the  general 
judgment  of  the  world  and  will  tend  to  dissuade  those  of  us  who  may 
become  belligerents  from  any  future  exercise  of  this  right,  which  is 
so  abhorrent  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  fair  play. 

NOTE. 

Secretary  Hay,  in  his  instructions  to  the  American  delegates  to  the  First  Hague 
Conference,  in  1899,  after  reviewing  the  eight  articles  in  the  program  suggested 
by  the  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  discussion  at  the  Conference,  stating 
clearly  his  views  upon  them  successively  for  the  guidance  of  the  delegates,  then 
enjoined  the  delegates  to  propose  at  an  opportime  moment  the  plan  for  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  and  also  the  consideration  of  the  immunity  of  private  property 
at  sea.  Upon  this  subject  he  wrote  as  follows : 

Since  the  Conference  has  its  chief  reason  of  existence  in  the  heavy  burdens  and  the 
cruel  waste  of  war,  which  nowhere  affect  innocent  private  persons  more  severely  or  im- 
justly  than  in  the  damage  done  to  peaceable  trade  and  commerce,  especially  at  sea,  the 
question  of  exempting  private  property  from  destruction  or  capture  upon  the  high  seas 
would  seem  to  be  a timely  one  for  consideration.  As  the  United  States  has  for  many 
years  advocated  the  exemption  of  all  private  property  not  contraband  of  war  from  hostile 
treatment,  you  are  authorized  to  propose  to  the  Conference  the  principle  of  extending  to 
strictly  private  property  at  sea  the  immunity  from  destruction  or  capture  by  belligerent 
powers  which  such  property  already  enjoys  on  land  as  worthy  of  being  incorporated  in  the 
permanent  law  of  civilued  nations. 

Mr.  Choate,  in  his  address  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  here  printed, 
reports  the  action  which  was  taken  by  the  First  Conference  upon  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  delegation  in  accordance  with  these  instructions 
of  Secretary  Hay.  In  submitting  the  memorial,  our  first  delegate,  Andrew  D. 
White,  made  an  able  speech  upon  the  subject,  to  which  the  student  is  referred. 
He  is  also  referred  to  the  note  concerning  the  discussion  and  action  at  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  prefixed  by  Dr.  Scott  to  Mr.  Choate’s  address  as  included  in 
Dr.  Scott’s  edition  of  “American  Addresses  at  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference,” published  by  the  World  Peace  Foimdation.  The  Foundation  also  pub- 
lishes, in  its  Pamphlet  Series,  the  complete  texts  of  Secretary  Hay’s  and  Secretary 
Root’s  Instructions  to  the  American  Delegates  to  the  Hague  Conferences  of  1899 
and  1907. 
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WHAT  CAN  MILITARY  FORCE  DO 
IN  MEXICO?* 

By  Norman  Angell 

What  does  military  intervention  in  Mexico  mean?  It  does  not 
mean  what  military  intervention  did  in  a case  like  that  of  Cuba, 
where  a whole  population  had  risen  against  an  alien  government, 
where  we  helped  the  population  to  turn  the  alien  government  out 
and  then  withdrew.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Mexico.  It  might  have 
been  somewhat  analogous  to  that  if  a year  ago  we  had  intervened 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Constitutionalists  as  against  the 
Federalists,  had  taken  sides  in  Mexican  politics,  that  is,  in  favor  of 
one  party  as  against  another,  assured  the  triumph  of  that  party 
and  then  withdrawn.  That  is  not  possible  to-day.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  balance  rights  and  wrongs,  aU  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  one  party  is  very  little  better  fitted  than  the  other  permanently 
to  maintain  good  government  and  order  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense. 
If  we  intervene  in  Mexico,  that  intervention  must  have  some  mean- 
ing and  some  permanent  result.  Merely  to  push  our  way  to  Mexico 
City,  make  a proclamation,  establish  a Mexican  party  in  power  and 
withdraw,  would  be  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  having  the  em- 
broglio  just  as  bad  a year  or  five  years  hence. 

Unless  checked  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  unless  the  Government 
and  people  solemnly  and  betimes  decree  that  there  shall  be  no  con- 
quest, the  political  momentmn  of  penetration  into  Mexico — the  fact 
that  when  we  get  started  full  swing  along  a certain  political  road 
it  is  impossible  to  stop  even  if  we  wish — ^wiU  carry  us  very  far. 
It  has  already  been  urged  in  public  by  a prominent  military  man 
that  it  should  carry  us  through  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Our  entrance 
into  Mexico  will  not  endear  the  United  States  to  Spanish  Americans 
and  we  shall  find  the  American  flag  insulted,  American  citizens  as- 
saulted and  American  property  destroyed  in  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador, 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti,  and  sooner  or 
later,  since  politics  either  goes  back  or  forward  and  we  shall  not  go 
back,  we  shall  go  forward,  and  the  job  we  shall  have  taken  on  will 
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occupy  us  a generation  or  two.  You  think  that  excessive?  Well, 
do  a little  sum  in  proportion. 

The  Transvaal  Boers  were  a population  of  about  a hundred  thou- 
sand, living  in  a poor  territory  that  barely  supported  them;  unable, 
once  the  war  started,  to  import  arms  or  ammunition.  Yet  in  order 
finally  to  overcome  them  Great  Britain  (who  despite  all  one  may 
say  has  had  great  experience  and  as  much  success  as  any  in  this  kind 
of  war)  had  to  employ  400,000  men,  spend  $1,200,000,000,  and  take 
three  years  over  the  job.  Now  the  Mexicans  do  not  number  100,000, 
they  number  some  12,000,000,  having  qualities,  in  some  respects, 
resembling  those  of  the  Boers,  which  fit  them  for  guerrilla  warfare. 
They  are  natural  horsemen,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  rifle,  to 
very  hard  and  simple  conditions  of  life;  and  live  in  a coimtry  physi- 
cally not  unlike  the  Transvaal.  The  population  is  able  to  support 
itself  and  possesses,  probably,  owing  to  the  national  habit  of  revolu- 
tion, great  reserves  of  small  arm  ammunition.  As  a people  they  have 
defeated  two  great  European  powers — Spain  when  she  was  a great 
power  and  the  army  of  Maximilian,  recruited  from  among  some  of 
the  best  soldiers  in  Europe. 

Maximilian  did,  as  a matter  of  fact,  hammer  his  way  to  the  Mexi- 
can capital  and  set  up  his  government  there  with  apparent  success. 
His  Empress  started  a gay  court,  gave  brilliant  balls  and  dinners 
to  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  for  a time  in  Eirrope  it  was  accepted 
that  Maximilian  had  established  his  power  in  Mexico.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  effect  “that  the  government  of  Mexico  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  only 
fighting  which  is  going  on  in  Mexico  is  that  between  bandits  and  the 
police.”  Six  months  after  the  issue  of  that  proclamation  the  army  of 
Maximilian  had  been  driven  into  the  sea;  the  Emperor  himself  had 
been  placed  against  a wall,  and  shot. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  cases  are  exceptional.  Take 
that  of  the  Italians  in  Tripoli.  That  ventmre  also  was  to  be  a mere 
military  picnic.  Yet  the  Italians,  although  confronted  only  by  iU- 
disciplmed,  wandering  Arab  tribes,  and  few  in  nmnber  at  that,  have 
had  to  employ  an  army  of  over  100,000  men,  one  of  the  best  eqmpped 
armies  in  Europe.  Eighteen  months  after  the  declaration  of  war 
their  lines  had  been  pushed  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  coast. 
That  is  to  say,  they  could  not  draw  a line  ten  miles  inland  parallel 
with  the  coast  and  declare  this  strip  to  be  secure.  The  French  were 
forty  years  “pacifying”  Algeria. 
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When  the  question  of  the  Boer  War  first  presented  itself  to  the 
British  people,  the  military  party,  which  I am  afraid  generally  be- 
haves that  way  in  such  circumstances,  made  light  of  the  problem. 
We  were  given  to  understand  that  20,000  or  30,000  men  at  a cost  of 
$50,000,000  would  suflSce,  and  the  ofl&cers  of  the  army  talked,  we 
know,  of  “eating  their  Christmas  dinner  in  Pretoria,”  it  then  being 
October.  What  it  did  involve  we  now  know.  But  it  is  what  follows 
the  military  problem  in  these  cases  which  is  important.  Take  again 
the  case  of  the  Boers. 

Within  less  than  ten  years  of  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Transvaal 
by  Great  Britain,  we  find  by  some  miracle  that  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Transvaal  is  the  Boer  general  who  led  the  forces  in 
the  field  against  Great  Britain.  Not  merely  is  he  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal,  but  he  is  the  head  of  the  whole  of 
South  Africa,  including  the  British  colonies.  And  this  Boer  general, 
finding  the  presence  of  some  ten  Englishmen  inconvenient  politically 
to  him,  instructs  the  Governor-General  (you  will  note  my  terms), 
who  is  about  the  only  British  official  left  in  the  country,  to  proclaim 
martial  law.  This  is  forthwith  done  and  the  Boer  general,  far  exceed- 
ing anything  which  President  Kruger  (or  for  that  matter  President 
Huerta)  would  have  dared  to  do,  has  these  men  arrested  in  their 
houses  at  midnight  and  put  on  a ship.  He  gives  instructions  to  the 
captain  that  he  is  on  no  accoimt  to  stop  anywhere  on  the  way,  but  to 
proceed  straight  to  London  and  dump  those  men  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  English  Parliament,  a little  astonished  that  a conquered  people 
should  act  thus  toward  its  conquerors,  put  certain  questions  to  the 
minister  of  the  colonies,  and  that  minister  is  obliged  in  effect  to 
make  this  kind  of  explanation:  “It  having  been  found  impracticable 
at  the  close  of  the  war  permanently  to  maintain  an  army  of  half  a 
million  or  a million  men  in  the  Transvaal,  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  grant  the  country  colonial  self-government;  so  that  now  the 
British  Parliament  had  in  effect  no  authority  there  whatsoever.” 
“And  that,”  as  one  member  of  Parliament  remarked,  “is  called 
conquering  the  Boers.”  And  that  in  effect  is  about  as  far  as  con- 
quest in  such  conditions  ever  reaUy  gets. 

A famous  German  general  once  made  this  remark:  “You  can  do 
many  things  with  bayonets,  but  you  cannot  sit  on  them.”  By  which 
he  meant  of  comse  that  permanent  occupation  of  a territory  by 
military  means  has  become  progressively  and  ciunulatively  difficult. 
Bismarck  realized  that.  It  was  a quite  possible  thing  for  his  army 
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to  fight  its  way  through  to  Paris,  propose  terms  of  peace  and  with- 
draw. For  the  German  army  to  have  sat  down  in  France,  to  have 
occupied  the  coimtry  militarily,  to  have  attempted  its  administra- 
tion as  a conquered  province  of  the  German  Empire,  this  he  knew  to 
be  militarily  an  impossibility.  When  he  took  over  Alsace  he  assumed 
that  he  was  taking  over  a German  province,  which  by  its  historical 
associations  would  easily  gravitate  to  the  German  orbit.  How 
different  has  been  the  result  we  all  know. 

It  is  important  to  realize  something  of  the  factors  which  in  om: 
generation  have  so  developed  as  to  render  the  social  and  moral  posses- 
sions of  a people,  that  thing  which  we  call  nationality,  indestructible. 

When  the  Normans  went  into  England,  the  English  landowners 
were  tm'ned  neck  and  crop  out  of  their  estates,  which  were  then  given 
to  Norman  landowners,  who,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  compelled  the 
population  to  speak  Norman  French  of  a kind,  and  to  have  their 
differences  settled  by  Norman  law,  such  as  it  was.  By  these  simple 
means  the  language  of  the  country  became  Norman  French.  But 
this  process,  or  anything  resembhng  it,  has  now  become  impossible 
by  reason  of  certain  quite  definite  economic  facts.  We  cannot  con- 
fiscate the  land  of  a conquered  people  in  our  day,  nor  tear  up  titles 
to  property,  nor  reverse  the  decisions  of  their  courts,  because  if  we 
did  we  should  find  that  our  banks  or  insurance  companies  or  busi- 
ness men  were  in  some  way  interested  in  the  security  of  such  titles  to 
property;  that  banks  had  advanced  money  on  the  mortgages  to  such 
property,  using,  it  may  be,  the  money  of  insurance  companies  in 
which  the  citizens  of  the  conqueror  are  insured.  Then  again  we 
desire  the  population  of  a conquered  territory  as  a market;  we  cannot 
therefore  ruin  them;  still  less  can  we  kill  them.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  guaranteed  in  the  security  of  their  ordinary  possessions,  can 
effectively  resist  administrative  measures  designed  to  break  their 
national  habit  in  the  way  of  language  and  customs. 

The  Germans  have  made  this  discovery  even  in  provinces  which  they 
have  held  for  half  a century,  like  their  Polish,  Alsatian  and  French 
provinces.  The  German  Government  sets  out,  for  instance,  to  stamp 
out  the  Polish  language  and  attempts  to  compel  the  Polish  peasant 
to  send  his  child  to  the  German  school  instead  of  to  the  Polish  one 
and  to  compel  the  parent  to  have  his  children  say  their  prayers  in 
German.  Yet  since  the  German  Government  is  compelled  to  respect 
private  property,  the  titles  to  land  and  so  forth,  the  Polish  peasant, 
knowing  that  he  cannot  be  turned  out  of  his  farm  and  that  his  liveli- 
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hood  is  secure,  continues  to  send  his  child  to  the  Polish  school  and  to 
teach  him  to  say  his  prayers  in  Polish.  Germany  cannot  dispossess  a 
whole  population.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  outstanding  fact  of  German 
administration  in  the  Polish  and  Alsatian  provinces  is  that  the  attempt 
at  “Germanization”  has  failed.  Polish  is  more  predominant  to-day 
in  those  provinces  than  ever;  Lorraine  is  more  French  than  ever. 

Even  Napoleon,  long  before  these  social  and  economic  forces  had 
received  their  full  development,  realized  the  impossibility  of  sitting 
permanently  upon  bayonets.  When,  in  appearance,  he  had  conquered 
the  whole  of  the  Emopean  continent;  when  he  had,  as  we  learned  in 
our  school  books,  “rolled  up  the  map  of  Europe,”  he  realized  in  a flash 
of  intuition  that  the  whole  thing  was  destined  to  failure.  He  said 
one  day,  “I  have  come  too  late;  the  nations  are  too  firmly  set.” 

I do  not  want  to  imply  by  all  this  that  the  United  States  cannot 
“conquer”  Mexico;  cannot  indeed  “conquer”  aU  the  peoples  down  to 
the  Panama  Canal.  She  can,  of  course,  if  she  wants  to  give  the  bulk 
of  her  national  effort  to  such  a purpose.  But  I do  mean  that  neces- 
sarily it  will  not  be  a military  picnic,  a matter  of  six  weeks,  six  months 
or  six  years.  If  England  had  to  employ  as  against  the  Boers  an  army 
numbering  two  or  three  times  the  entire  population  of  the  Transvaal, 
what  sort  of  army  shall  we  need  to  conquer  a popiflation  of  some 
twenty  millions  (I  am  thinking  of  that  conquest  through  to  Panama) 
to  whom  guerrilla  warfare  is  meat  and  drink?  If  we  start  upon 
it,  it  is  going  to  be  the  main  preoccupation  of  American  politics,  the 
concentration  of  national  effort,  for  a generation  or  perhaps  more. 

After  we  have  established  our  power,  there  will  come  agitations, 
mutinies  and  rebellions,  as  a necessary  part  of  the  problem  of  absorb- 
ing into  our  body  politic  some  twenty  millions  of  people,  who  do  not 
speak  our  language,  who  have  inherited  entirely  different  traditions 
and  moral  and  social  outlook,  whose  law  is  fxmdamentally  different 
from  ours,  whose  institutions,  social,  religious,  domestic  and  political, 
are  tmlike  oms;  a people  alien  in  language,  race,  instinct  and  law, 
having  (however  unrifly  and  half  civilized)  these  institutions  suffi- 
ciently solidified  to  be  incapable  of  destruction  or  serious  remolding. 
We  shall  devise  special  constitutions  for  these  people;  there  will  be 
a Mexican  home  rule  party;  it  will  aU  be  very  interesting  and  very 
exciting;  but  it  will  have  one  rather  important  secondary  result. 
We  shall,  speaking  in  terms  of  practical  politics,  be  forgetting  one 
detail  the  whole  time.  That  detail  is  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 
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That  is  the  real  price  of  the  whole  thing.  The  other  thing,  the  cost 
in  men  and  money,  we  can  stand.  We  can  conquer  the  Mexicans, 
Nicaraguans,  San  Salvadoreans,  Costa  Ricans,  Guatemalans,  San 
Dominicans,  just  as  the  British  have  conquered  the  Irish.  But  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  has  been  going  on  (with  lucid  intervals)  for  three 
centuries;  and  now  the  English  people  have  decided  that  the  best 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  “unconquer”  the  Irish;  and  even  that  is 
proving  very  difficult.  And  they  have  decided  that  they  must  undo 
the  work  of  conquest,  for  this  reason:  so  long  as  the  English  were 
the  masters  of  Ireland  they,  the  English,  could  not  attend  to  their 
own  business.  For  the  best  part  of  a century  all  the  really  important 
English  crises  have  turned  in  large  part  around  the  Irish  question; 
have  depended  on  the  action  of  the  Irish  party.  All  methods  have 
been  tried  with  Ireland.  The  country  was  filled  with  soldiers  and  the 
people  were  killed  like  cattle.  That  failed.  Ireland  was  planted  with 
English  settlers;  that  created  still  worse  difficulty.  The  Irishmen 
were  then  brought  to  Westminster;  and,  forthwith,  they  began  to 
dominate  English  politics  because,  not  caring  a rap  how  they  gave  their 
vote  in  English  politics,  they  held  the  balance  of  power.  Thus  it 
comes  that  the  military  labors  of  three  centuries  and  the  work  for 
which  so  many  Englishmen  have  laid  down  their  lives  and  for  which 
England  has  spent  such  mountains  of  treasure  is  to  be  undone — 
because  nothing  else  can  be  done. 

In  conquering  the  Spanish-American  of  the  northern  half  of  this 
hemisphere,  we  shall  annex  an  Irish  problem  to  the  south  of  us.  While 
we  are  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  restricting  immigration  of  white 
people  from  Russia  and  elsewhere,  we  shall  be  spending  a generation 
in  the  forcible  immigration  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  people  who 
are  not  white  (or  at  least  not  very  white),  and  we  shall  be  taking  into 
our  body  politic  a foreign  element  in  just  such  a form  as  to  be  incapable 
of  assimilation.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  price  of  this 
interesting  operation  will  be  the  capacity  of  the  American  people  to 
manage  their  own  society. 

It  is  important  to  make  that  point  plain.  The  average  American, 
after  showing  a capacity  equaled  by  no  other  man  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  management  of  matter,  the  exploitation  of  the  material 
resources  of  his  country,  finds  that  that  is  only  half  and  perhaps  the 
less  difficult  half  of  the  problem  of  society.  There  remain  for  solution 
problems  of  a quite  different  nature, — the  problems  of  human  rela- 
tionship; the  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  society  that  America  is  going 
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to  have,  whether  it  is  to  be  socialist  or  individualist;  what  we  are 
to  do  about  the  control  of  capital,  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
rights  of  property,  the  relation  of  sexes,  the  education  of  our  children, 
the  government  of  our  cities — all  these  things  represent  problems 
which  wiU  need  all  the  attention  the  collective  mind  of  our  people  can 
give  to  them. 

These  are  not  simple  things;  they  are  very  complex  things,  not  to 
be  settled  by  mere  force,  by  the  mere  fact  of  passing  laws  and  putting 
people  in  prison.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  machinery  (when  it  is  merely 
a matter  of  a lever  or  a pulley)  physical  power  is  the  main  thing 
needed.  All  you  want  is  “beef  on  the  rope,”  as  the  sailors  say.  But 
when  you  have  a more  complex  machine,  like  an  automobile,  sheer 
physical  force  is  a quite  secondary  thing.  It  serves  no  purpose  that 
we  have  an  instrument  of  force,  a mere  crowbar,  that  can  smash  the 
thing  to  pieces.  We  must  know  “how”  or  we  cannot  make  it  work. 
So  with  society. 

I am  one  of  those  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  the  American 
mind  is  perfectly  capable  of  finding  out  how  to  work  the  social 
machine.  But  the  American  can  do  that  only  on  one  condition, 
namely,  that  he  gives  his  mind  to  it.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  he 
cannot  “know  how”  if  he  does  not  give  his  mind  to  it.  And  the 
price  of  going  to  Mexico  will  be  that  he  will  not,  for  a generation  or 
two,  give  his  mind  to  that  at  all,  but  to  quite  other  things. 

You  know  what  happens  when  a war  is  on.  The  papers  are  filled 
with  nothing  else,  people  talk  of  nothing  else,  nobody  gives  any  at- 
tention to  anything  else.  And  yet  really  the  welfare  of  the  American 
nation  is  a matter  worth  some  attention.  But  it  will  not  get  any  for 
the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years  if  your  philanthropy  prompts  you  to 
charge  yourself  with  settling  the  affairs  of  twenty  millions  of  Spaniards 
and  Indians.  To  the  negro  question,  the  Asiatic  question,  all  the 
other  racial  questions  that  confront  us  you  are  going  to  add  “the 
Gfeat  Greaser  Question.”  If  the  history  of  the  European  nations 
has  any  lesson  at  all,  it  is  that  all  of  them  which  have  been  able  to 
use  the  sword  successfully  have  created  for  themselves  problems, 
like  the  Irish  problem,  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  their  own 
well-being.  And  now  America,  which  might  avoid  this  old  error, 
seems  in  danger  of  committing  it.  It  is  possible  that  if  we  do  this 
thing  it  may  be  good  for  the  people  of  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  San 
Salvador,  Venezuela;  but  this  I know,  that  it  will  be  immeasurably 
evil  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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Is  there,  then,  nothing  to  be  done? 

All  good  work,  whether  in  politics,  sociology  or  medicine,  we  now 
know  must  be  preventive.  We  cannot  cure  a case  of  consumption  if 
the  patient  has  destroyed  his  lungs;  but  we  do  know  that  we  could 
make  consumption  as  obsolete  as  leprosy  if  we  were  to  tackle  it  sys- 
tematically by  preventive  measures.  So  with  political  troubles. 
There  may  arise  from  neglect  and  bad  political  sanitation  cases  which 
simply  cannot  be  “cured”  by  any  one  operation.  But  if  ten  years 
ago  America  had  taken  the  lead,  which  she  might  have  done,  in  the 
organization  of  the  World  State,  she  would  have  to-day  an  instru- 
ment for  the  exercise  of  pressure  in  a difl&culty  like  that  of  Mexico  far 
more  effective  than  military  force  can  ever  be.  It  is  known,  of  course, 
that  there  has  already  come  into  being  an  economic  World  State. 
If  we  are  able  to  send  a letter  to  the  most  obscure  village  of  China, 
a telegram  to  any  part  of  the  world,  to  travel  over  most  of  the  world 
in  safety,  to  carry  on  trade  therewith,  it  is  because  for  a generation 
the  post  ofi&ce  departments  of  the  world  have  been  at  work  arrang- 
ing traffic  and  communication  details,  methods  of  keeping  their 
accounts;  because  the  shipowners  have  been  devising  international 
signal  codes,  the  bankers  arranging  conditions  of  international  credit; 
because,  in  fact,  not  merely  a dozen  but  some  hundreds  of  inter- 
national agreements,  most  of  them  made  not  between  the  govern- 
ments at  all  but  between  groups  and  parties  directly  concerned, 
have  been  devised.  But  this  World  State  which  has  been  created 
lacks  organization,  co-ordination,  a proper  body  and  a proper  mind. 
It  has  neither  a capital  nor  a Parliament  House  nor  an  organization, 
not  even  a name;  and  that  largely  because  the  historic  jealousies 
of  the  Old  World  have  stood  in  the  way  of  effective  co-operation  be- 
tween the  powers.  But  America,  remote  historically  and  geographi- 
cally from  these  wrangles,  occupying  a position  which  renders  her 
impartial,  having  shown  beyond  all  other  people  efficiency  and  ca- 
pacity, might  give  the  World  State  these  things — a capital,  a form, 
an  organization.  In  doing  that  she  would  give  the  impress  of  her 
civilization  to  the  whole  of  the  modem  world.  And  she  would  also 
make  a reality  of  a policy  which,  though  formally  adopted  by  the 
Administration,  has  been  largely  a fiction. 

The  Administration,  even  before  the  blockade,  was  supposed  to 
be  enforcing  a policy  of  non-intercourse.  But  while  the  Department 
of  State  talked  of  non-intercourse,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
was  busy  clearing  ships  for  Mexico,  facilitating  the  dispatch  of  mails. 
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etc.  But  if  we  had  an  agreement  between  all  nations  for  enforcing 
a policy  of  real  non-intercourse  to  any  member  of  the  community 
who  should  violate  certain  rules,  you  could  automatically  bring  into 
operation  an  international  machine  which  would  insure  that  not  a 
ship  should  be  cleared,  not  a letter  sent,  not  a telegram  dispatched, 
not  a dollar  raised  by  way  of  loan. 

And  that  is  the  utmost  that  the  present  blockade,  the  cost  and 
risks  of  which  fall  in  undue  measure  upon  us,  can  insure.  The  other 
measure  would  obviate  in  advance  those  international  complications, 
creators  of  further  international  ill-feeling  and  distrust,  which  all 
but  infallibly  follow  upon  enforced  naval  blockade,  owing  to  the 
damage  done  to  neutral  nations.  With  an  international  machinery 
of  non-intercourse  such  as  that  indicated,  we  could  from  the  first 
have  put  pressure  upon  a military  adventurer  and  the  people  sup- 
porting him.  For  Huerta  or  any  one  else  does  not  seize  the  reins 
of  government  merely  by  walking  into  the  palace  in  Mexico  City; 
he  must  have  backers,  resources,  money,  the  co-operation  of  people 
who  hope  to  get  something  out  of  him.  And  as  a matter  of  fact,  he 
has  been  getting  all  that  and  been  supported  by  large  groups  of 
influential  Mexicans  and  foreigners.  He  is  surrounded  by  people 
not  at  all  in  the  game  for  their  health.  And  incidentally  Mexico 
imtn  yesterday  was  indifferent.  Although  there  was  great  disorder 
in  the  northern  provinces,  it  was  largely  local.  In  Mexico  City 
until  April  never  was  the  season  so  gay,  never  was  the  attendance 
at  bullfights  so  great.  But  Huerta  would  not  have  got  this  sup- 
port if  at  the  outset  of  his  adventure  business  men  could  not  have 
carried  on  their  business,  nor  the  banks  maintained  their  communi- 
cations with  the  outside  world,  if  his  Government  could  not  have 
got  money,  either  from  within  or  from  without.  If  we  had  had 
an  instrument  of  this  kind  to  use,  or  even  the  threat  of  it,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  dictate,  without  war,  that  a government  in 
Mexico  should  conform  to  certain  conditions  concerning  the  people 
and  property  of  other  nations.  It  might  not  at  first  be  entirely 
effective.  Neither  are  our  present  methods.  , . . This  policy  of  non- 
intercourse, enforced  by  agreement  between  the  nations,  would  oper- 
ate, I believe,  more  quickly,  and  most  certainly  more  efficiently  and 
more  cheaply  than  invasion.  And  in  the  end  it  is  by  some  such 
means  that  such  results  as  military  pressure  can  hope  to  obtain  will 
be  obtained,  and  by  which  military  conquest  with  all  its  dire  evils 
to  the  American  people  be  avoided. 
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THE  PERMANENT  PRESERVATION  OF  PEACE. 


It  is  the  sincere  wish  and,  so  far  as  depends  upon  them,  the  deter- 
mined intention  of  the  American  Government  that  the  peace,  so 
happily  restored  between  the  two  countries,  should  be  cemented  by 
every  suitable  measure  of  conciliation  and  by  that  mutual  reliance 
upon  good  faith,  far  better  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  national 
harmony  than  the  jealous  and  exasperating  defiance  of  complete 
armor.  The  undersigned  mentioned  to  his  lordship  the  incident  of 
an  American  merchant  vessel  having  been  fired  upon  by  a British 
armed  vessel  upon  Lake  Erie.  The  increase  of  naval  armaments  on 
one  side  upon  the  Lakes  during  peace  will  necessitate  the  like  increase 
on  the  other  and,  besides  causing  an  aggravation  of  useless  expense 
to  both  parties,  must  operate  as  a continual  stimulus  of  suspicion  and 
of  ill-will  upon  the  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  of  the  borders 
against  those  of  their  neighbors. 

The  moral  and  political  tendency  of  such  a system  must  be  to  war 
and  not  to  peace.  The  American  Government  proposes  mutually 
to  reduce  to  the  same  extent  all  naval  armaments  upon  those  Lakes. 
The  degree  to  which  they  shall  be  reduced  is  left  at  the  option  of 
Great  Britain.  The  greater  the  reduction  the  more  acceptable  it 
will  be  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  most  acceptable 
of  all  should  it  be  agreed  to  maintain  on  either  side  during  the  peace 
no  other  force  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenue.  . . . The  undersigned  may  confidently  hope  that  this  proposal 
mutually  and  equally  to  disarm  upon  the  American  Lakes  will  be 
received  and  entertained  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  made, 
as  a pledge  of  intentions  sincerely  friendly  and  earnestly  bent  upon 
the  permanent  preservation  of  peace. — Extract  from  John  Quincy 
Adams’s  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  March  21,  1816,  containing  a 
reiteration  of  the  proposal  for  disarmament  on  the  Great  Lakes,  first 
made  by  Mr.  Adams,  January  25,  1816. 


THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  AGREEMENT  OF 
1817  FOR  DISARMAMENT. 

The  armed  peace  in  which  the  great  powers  now  live  is  based  upon 
a tacit  or  expressed  acceptance  of  these  propositions: 

1.  The  surest  way  to  maintain  peace  is  to  be  always  weU  prepared 
for  war; 

2.  In  order  to  be  well  prepared  for  war  a nation  must  increase  its 
armaments  annually  if  necessary  in  order  to  equal  or  surpass  the  cor- 
responding force  of  any  and  all  neighbors  who  might  become  aggres- 
sive. 

The  latter  doctrine  stimulates  a imiversal  competition  in  arma- 
ments which  absorbs  vast  revenues  but  does  not  change  the  relative 
military  and  naval  strength  of  the  competitors.  This  is  the  belief 
which  has  produced  an  armed  peace  almost  as  demoralizing  as  the 
“organized  insanity  of  war”  itself.  Imperial  chancellors  and  finan- 
cial ministers  introduce  military  and  naval  budgets  each  year  with 
pious  expressions  of  regret  that  it  is  not  yet  safe  to  diminish  such 
expenditmes.  Leaders  of  the  people  like  Mr.  Asquith  express  the 
hope  that  the  people  will  at  some  time  insist  upon  better  methods 
of  insuring  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  such  a statesman  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey  is  confident  that  the  ratio  of  the  English  fleet  to  that  of  its 
chief  rival  must  not  fall  below  16  to  10,  though  he  is  willing  to 
predict  that  the  time  wiU  come  when  nations  will  run  together  to 
stop  a war  as  readily  and  natmrally  as  neighbors  now  rim  to  put 
out  a fire. 

If  these  statesmen  and  leaders  of  the  people  would  study  the 
history  of  Anglo-American  relations  along  our  northern  boundary 
since  1814,  they  would  find  a perfect  object  lesson  in  the  methods 
by  which  international  peace  may  be  secured  and  maintained,  even 
though  many  provocations  to  dissension  be  not  lacking.  More 
particularly  they  would  find  in  the  Agreement  of  1817  concern- 
ing armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes  a perfect  illustration  of  the  politi- 
cal wisdom  that  has  created  a transcontinental  boundary  nearly 
4,000  miles  long  without  in  these  latter  days  a single  need  of  a fort, 
a cannon,  or  a soldier. 
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The  uninterrupted  peace  of  that  boundary  rests  on  the  accept- 
ance of  these  propositions: 

1.  The  surest  way  to  maintain  peace  is  to  prepare  deliberately  for 
permanent  peace; 

2.  The  permanence  of  peace  will  be  insured  by  discarding  the  ap- 
paratus of  war,  and  providing  other  means  of  settling  controversies. 

These  ideas  were  adopted  by  English  and  American  statesmen  at 
the  end  of  a sharp  and  bitter  war  wherein  the  lower  Lakes  and  their 
shores  and  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  valley  had  been  the  scene  of  most 
of  the  military  operations.  It  would  have  been  natural  to  suppose 
that  our  northern  border  from  Champlain  to  Superior  would  have 
become  the  breeding-place  of  enmities  and  fears  like  those  which  have 
existed  for  forty  years  between  Metz  and  Belfort.  Forts,  soldiers 
and  ships  of  war  were  still  facing  each  other  in  hostile  array  along 
that  border,  and  many  under  the  Union  Jack  burned  to  wipe  out 
what  they  considered  the  stain  of  defeats  by  Perry  and  Macdonough. 
Canadians  were  keenly  aware  that  our  war  party  had  expected  to 
annex  all  that  colony,  and  both  Canadians  and  Englishmen  arose  to 
demand  that  the  Lakes  must  be  all  British,  and  that  an  Indian  terri- 
tory vmder  English  protection,  including  the  lands  south  and  west  of 
the  upper  Lakes,  must  be  interposed  between  Canada  and  its  restless 
neighbor.  Such  was  the  first  demand  of  the  English  commissioners 
who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  England  then  felt  burdened 
with  the  responsibility  of  defending  in  Canada  a weak  colonial  frontier 
exposed  to  the  ill-will  or  envy  of  an  aggressive  neighbor.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  with  apprehension  at  the  Canadian 
line,  behind  which  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world  could  at 
any  time  prepare  an  attack. 

The  idea  of  disarmament  as  a prevention  of  war  was  embodied  in 
the  instructions  sent  by  Edmund  Randolph,  Washington’s  secretary 
of  state,  to  John  Jay  in  1794.'  Twenty  years  later  Lord  Castlereagh  * 
placed  among  his  instructions  to  the  English  commissioners  at  Ghent 
the  following  paragraph,  later  marked  “Not  used”: 

N.B.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  jealousies  which  may  arise  by  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  of  war  on  the  Lakes,  it  should  be  proposed  that  the  two  contracting 
parties  should  reciprocally  bind  themselves  not  to  construct  any  ships  of  war  on 

•American  Stale  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  I,  473.  This  is  the  seventeenth  item  among  the  in- 
structions for  a commercial  treaty. 

'Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Castlereagh,  second  Marquis  of  Londonderry  (1760-1822),  from  i7go 
to  the  time  of  his  death  a leader  of  the  Tory  party,  and  in  the  period  from  1812  to  1816  (he  was  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs  from  1812  to  1822)  he  was  the  most  inffuential  statesman  and  diplomat 
in  Europe.  * 
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any  of  the  Lakes;  and  should  entirely  dismantle  those  which  are  now  in  commis- 
sion, or  are  preparing  for  service 

Mr,  Gallatin  also  suggested  to  his  colleagues  in  private  conference 
the  possibility  of  a mutual  disarmament  upon  the  Lakes,  and  wrote 
about  it  to  Secretary  Monroe, “t  but  the  subject  was  not  broached  in 
the  ofl&cial  discussions  at  Ghent,  except  in  the  form  of  a British  de- 
mand, soon  dropped,  that  the  United  States  alone  should  withdraw 
all  force  from  the  Great  Lakes.^ 

When  the  war  ceased  our  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  military 
and  naval  expenditures  on  the  Lakes,  including  the  construction  of 
two  frigates  on  Lake  Ontario,  were  practically  suspended.  By  act  of 
Congress,  February  27,  1815,  the  President  was  authorized  to  sell 
or  put  out  of  commission  all  armed  vessels  on  the  Lakes  except  such 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  revenue  laws. 

The  British  on  the  other  hand  had  begim  the  construction  of  a 
frigate  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  it  was  declared  both  in  Canada  and 
in  England  that  the  defenses  and  armaments  in  Canada  would  be 
steadily  strengthened.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1815  complaints 
came  that  British  armed  vessels  on  the  Lakes  were  exercising  the 
right  of  search,  English  officers  were  accused  of  pursuing  offenders 
into  American  territory,  and  on  the  other  hand  American  officers 
were  charged  with  inciting  British  soldiers  to  desert. 

Meanwhile  President  Madison  and  his  secretary  examined  some 
English  newspapers  sent  in  August  by  Minister  Adams.  These 
journals  contained  announcements  that  the  Cabinet  had  determined 
to  augment  the  naval  force  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  result  was 
this  letter  of  instruction  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  now  American  min- 
ister to  England: 

The  information  you  give  of  orders  having  been  issued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  increase  its  naval  force  on  the  Lakes  is  confirmed  by  intelligence  from 
that  quarter  of  measures  having  been  actually  adopted  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  evident,  if  each  party  augments  its  force  there,  with  a view  to  obtain  the 
ascendancy  over  the  other,  that  vast  expense  wUl  be  incurred  and  the  danger 

•See  J.  M.  Callahan,  The  Neutrality  of  the  American  Lakes,  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1898,  p.  61,  quoting  from  “America,”  Vol.  128,  Public  Record  Office,  London. 

• J.  Q.  Adams:  Memoirs,  HI,  51;  and  H.  Adams:  Writings  of  Gallatin,  I,  640. 

s Memoirs  and  Corresportdence  of  Lord  Castlereagk,  Vol.  X,  67-72,  86-91;  American  State  Papers, 
Foreign  Relations,  lU,  717,  718.  That  the  question  of  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes  continued  to 
cause  disquietude  in  the  minds  of  the  British  ministers  is  shown  in  the  correspondence  between  Lord 
Liverpool  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  October  and  November,  1814,  when  the  former  was  trying 
to  persuade  the  Duke  to  go  to  America  with  full  powers  to  make  either  peace  or  war.  Under  date  of 
November  13,  Lord  Liverpool  suggests  that  the  American  control  of  Lake  Champlain  might  be  cou- 
ched, but  that  British  superiority  on  Lake  Ontario  ought  to  be  established  and  maintained.  See 
Wellington:  Supplementary  Despatches,  LX,  405,  424,  430. 
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of  collision  augmented  in  like  degree.  The  President  is  sincerely  desirous  to 
prevent  an  evil  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  equally  to  be  deprecated  by  both  Gov- 
ernments. He,  therefore,  authorizes  you  to  propose  to  the  British  Government 
such  an  arrangement  respecting  the  naval  force  to  be  kept  on  the  Lakes  by  both 
Governments  as  will  demonstrate  their  pacific  policy  and  secure  their  peace.  He 
is  willing  to  confine  it  on  each  side  to  a certain  moderate  number  of  armed  vessels, 
and  the  smaller  the  number  the  more  agreeable  to  him;  or  to  abstain  altogether 
from  an  armed  force  beyond  that  used  for  the  revenue.  You  will  bring  this  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the  British  Government  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  this  letter.® 

Before  Mr.  Adams  had  an  opportunity  to  present  the  subject  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  he  held  an  interesting  conversation  with  his  friend, 
Alexander  Baring,  in  the  counting-house  of  Baring  Bros,  and  Com- 
pany, and  among  many  topics  of  interest  that  were  discussed  was 
that  of  Canada  and  its  defenses. 

“I  said  that  the  disposition  on  both  sides  seemed  at  present  so 
pacific  that  I hoped  we  should  have  a long  and  quiet  peace.  I was 
sorry,  however,  to  hear  that  they  were  increasing  their  armaments 
on  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  because  arming  on  one  side  would  make  it 
of  course  necessary  to  arm  on  the  other,  and  we  had  been  disposed, 
on  the  contrary,  to  disarm  there. 

“He  said  their  arming  was  the  foolishest  thing  in  the  world,  ‘for,’ 
said  he,  ‘we  are  “the  lamb”  in  Canada;  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  think  of 
growing  strong  there  in  the  same  proportion  as  America.  But  surely 
our  ministers  will  consent  to  disarm  there  on  both  sides.’ 

“I  said  they  had  always  a sufl&cient  security  against  a sudden 
attack  upon  Canada,  by  the  exposed  state  of  our  commerce.  He 
replied  that  he  wished  the  British  Government  would  give  us  Canada 
at  once.  It  was  not  worth  Sir  James  Yeo’s  himdred-gvm  ship,’  and 
was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  breed  quarrels.”® 

About  a fortnight  later,  January  25,  1816,  Mr.  Adams  met  Lord 
Castlereagh  by  appointment.  The  best  report  of  the  conference 
is  that  which  Adams  confided  to  his  journal: 

Mr.  Adams  said:  “A  circumstance  of  still  more  importance  is  the 
increase  of  the  British  armaments,  since  the  peace,  on  the  Canadian 
Lakes.  Such  armaments  on  one  side  render  similar  and  counter- 
armaments  indispensable  on  the  other.  Both  Governments  must 

‘MS.  Instructions  to  U.  S.  Ministers,  VIII,  3;  H.  Doc.  471,  56  Cong,  i sess.  5;  Moore,  Digest 
of  International  Law,  I,  691-602. 

'Sir  Tames  Lucas  Yeo  (1782-1818)  was  British  naval  commander  on  the  Lakes  during  the  war, 
with  headquarters  at  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

‘Adams:  Memoirs,  III,  279. 
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thus  be  subjected  to  a heavy  and  in  time  of  peace  a useless  expense, 
and  every  additional  armament  creates  new  and  very  dangerous 
incitements  to  irritation  and  acts  of  hostility.  The  American 
Government,  anxious  above  all  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  has 
authorized  me  to  propose  a reduction  of  the  armaments  upon  the 
Lakes  on  both  sides.  The  extent  of  the  reduction  the  President 
leaves  at  the  pleasure  of  Great  Britain,  observing  that  the  greater 
it  is  the  more  it  will  conform  to  his  preference,  and  that  it  would 
best  of  all  suit  the  United  States  if  the  armaments  should  be  con- 
fined to  what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied:  “Does  your  Government  mean  to  in- 
clude in  this  proposition  the  destruction  of  the  ships  already  exist- 
ing there?  As  to  keeping  a number  of  armed  vessels  parading  about 
the  Lakes  in  time  of  peace,  it  would  be  absurd.  There  can  be  no 
motive  for  it,  and  everything  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  smuggling  is  calculated  only  to  produce  mischief.  The  prop- 
osition you  make  is  very  fair,  and,  so  far  as  it  manifests  pacific 
dispositions,  I assure  you,  will  meet  with  the  sincerest  reciprocal 
dispositions  of  this  Government.  I wiU  submit  the  proposal  to  their 
consideration.  But  you  know  we  are  the  weaker  part  there.  There- 
fore it  was  that  we  proposed  at  Ghent  that  the  whole  Lakes  should 
belong  to  one  party — all  the  shores;  for  then  armaments  would  not 
have  been  necessary.  Then  there  would  have  been  a large  and  wide 
natural  separation  between  the  two  territories;  and  those,  I think,  are 
the  best  and  most  effectual  to  preserve  peace.” 

Mr.  Adams  rejoined:  “But  the  proposition  at  Ghent  to  which  we 
objected  was  that  the  disarming  should  be  all  on  one  side.  There 
was  indeed  afterward  intimated  to  us  by  the  British  Plenipotentiaries 
an  intention  to  make  us  a proposal  so  fair  and  reasonable,  that  it 
was  thought  no  objection  could  be  made  against  it.  We  did  suppose 
that  it  was  this  identical  proposition  which  I am  now  authorized  to 
make.  It  was  not,  however,  brought  forward,  nor  was  any  explana- 
tion given  by  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  of  what  they  had  intended 
by  their  offer.  My  instructions  now  do  not  explicitly  authorize  me 
to  include  in  the  agreement  to  keep  up  no  armaments  the  destruction 
of  the  vessels  already  there;  but,  if  this  Government  assents  to  the 
principle,  there  will  be  ample  time  to  concert  mutually  all  the  details. 
What  I could  now  agree  to  would  be  to  have  no  armed  force  actually 
out  upon  the  Lakes,  and  to  build  no  new  vessels.” 

Lord  Castlereagh:  “It  so  happened  that  just  at  the  close  of 
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the  war  we  were  obliged  to  make  extraordinary  exertions  there, 
and  to  build  a number  of  new  vessels  to  maintain  our  footing 
there.” 

Mr.  Adams:  “But  it  is  the  new  armaments  since  the  peace  which 
have  necessarily  drawn  the  attention  of  my  Government.” 

Lord  Castlereagh:  “You  have  so  much  the  advantage  of  us  by 
being  there,  immediately  on  the  spot,  that  you  can  always,  even  in 
a shorter  time  than  we  can,  be  prepared  for  defense.” 

Mr.  Adams:  “The  stipulation  to  keep  or  build  no  new  armed  force 
during  the  peace  would  therefore  be  in  favor  of  Great  Britain, 
because  the  very  act  of  arming  would  then  be  an  act  of  hostility.” 

Lord  Castlereagh:  “That  is,  there  could  be  no  arming  until  the 
war  actually  commenced,  and  then  you  would  have  such  an  advance 
of  time  upon  us  by  your  position  that  we  should  not  stand  upon  an 
equal  footing  for  defense.” 

Mr.  Adams:  “Still  the  operation  of  the  engagement  would  be  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain.  We  should  have  our  hands  tied  until  the 
movement  of  actual  war,  a state  which  it  is  impossible  should  suddenly 
arise  on  our  part.  It  is  impossible  that  war  should  be  commenced 
by  us  without  a previous  state  of  things  which  would  give  ample 
notice  to  this  country  to  be  prepared.  She  might  then  have  every- 
thing in  readiness  to  commence  her  armament  upon  the  Lakes  at  the 
same  moment  with  us,  and  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  advantage 
arising  from  our  local  position.” 

Lord  Castlereagh:  “Well,  I will  propose  it  to  the  Government  for 
consideration.”’ 

Mr.  Adams  heard  nothing  further  from  his  Lordship  about  this 
subject,  so  on  March  21  he  formally  renewed  the  proposal.  During 
the  last  week  of  that  month  and  the  first  week  in  April,  the  topic  of 
Canada  and  its  relations  to  the  United  States  and  England  was 
threshed  out  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  navy 
estimates.  Jingo  speakers  were  in  evidence™  and  Adams  thought 
that  the  proposal  was  doomed.  On  April  9 he  was  perhaps  agreeably 
surprised  to  learn  from  Lord  Castlereagh  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  accept  the  “proposal  of  the  American  Government  that 
there  might  be  no  unnecessary  naval  force  upon  the  Lakes  in  active 
service  or  in  commission,  so  that  there  would  be  nothing  like  the 

’ Adams:  Memoirs,  III,  287-288. 

“>  Hansard:  Pari.  Debates,  Vol.  33,  pp.  376-378, 567-501.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  (p.  581)  declared  that 
the  growing  and  gigantic  naval  power  of  America  must  not  be  overlooked.  “She  was  no  longer  to  be 
contended  against  by  bumboat  expeditious;  her  three^ieckers  now  sailed  upon  fresh  water,”  etc. 
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appearance  of  a dispute  which  side  should  have  the  strongest  force 
there.  The  armed  vessels  might  be  laid  up,  as  they  called  it  here, 
in  ordinary.  It  was  in  short  the  disposition  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment fully  to  meet  the  proposition  made  to  them,  and  the  only  armed 
force  which  they  should  want  to  have  in  service  might  be  vessels  for 
conveying  troops  occasionally  from  one  station  to  another.” 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  he  had  neither  special  instructions  nor  powers 
to  conclude  any  final  agreement  on  the  subject,  and  now  that  the 
principle  was  mutually  accepted  that  no  new  armaments  should  be 
made  by  either  side,  he  suggested  that  it  would  save  time  and  be 
perhaps  most  advisable  that  the  proposal  should  be  made  imme- 
diately to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  through  the 
British  minister  at  Washington.^'^ 

The  British  minister  at  Washington  was  now  Charles  Bagot.'^ 
He  received  from  Lord  Castlereagh  instructions,  under  date  of  April 
23,  1816,  empowering  him  to  negotiate  with  our  Government  con- 
cerning armaments  on  the  Lakes.  Eight  days  before,  Mr.  Adams  had 
written  to  inform  Secretary  Monroe  concerning  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  ministers  on  April  9.  Mr.  Bagot,  moving  leisurely 
in  the  diplomatic  manner,  addressed  his  first  formal  message  on  this 
topic  to  Mr.  Monroe  on  July  26,  as  follows: 

Sir:  Mr.  Adams  having  intimated  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  some  understanding  should 
be  had,  or  agreement  entered  into,  between  the  two  countries  in  regard  to  their 
naval  armaments  upon  the  Lakes,  which,  while  it  tended  to  diminish  the  expenses 
of  each  country,  might  diminish  also  the  chances  of  collision  and  prevent  any 
feelings  of  jealousy,  I have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  that  I have  received  Lord 
Castlereagh’ s instructions  to  assure  you  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  will  cheerfully  adopt,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Adams’s  suggestion,  any  reason- 
able system  which  may  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  objects  so  desirable  to 
both  states. 

Mr.  Adams  not  having  entered  into  any  detailed  explanation  of  the  precise 
views  of  his  Government  for  giving  effect  to  the  principle  which  he  had  offered  for 
consideration,  the  British  Government  is  unacquainted  with  the  particular  arrange- 
ments which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  propose  to  make  for 
this  purpose;  but  I have  been  instructed  to  assure  you  of  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  to  listen  with  satisfaction  to  any 
proposal  which  may  secure  such  ends,  and  of  his  readiness  to  act  in  a spirit 

■■  Adams:  Memoirs,  m,  329. 

" Sir  Charles  Bagot  (1781-1843),  close  friend  of  George  Canning,  British  minister  to  the  United 
States  from  1815  to  1820,  and  after  various  other  diplomatic  services,  governor-general  of  the  united 
provinces  of  Canada,  1841-1843.  He  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  responsible  ministry  in  a 
purely  parliamentary  government  in  Canada,  much  to  the  distress  of  his  superior  officers  in  the 
British  ministry,  whose  severe  censure  virtually  killed  him. 
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of  the  most  entire  confidence  upon  the  principle  which  has  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Adams. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

(Signed)  CHARLES  BAGOT.^3 

The  answer  from  Mr.  Monroe  was  dated  August  2,  1816.  The 
first  two  paragraphs  rehearse,  according  to  custom,  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Bagot’s  letter,  and  then  Mr.  Monroe  continues  as  follows: 

I infer  from  your  letter  that  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a precise  project, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  it  here  immediately,  in  conformity  with  the 
powers  already  given  you,  or  of  transmitting  it  to  your  Government  dor  its  con- 
sideration. Whether  it  be  for  the  one  or  the  other  purpose,  I am  instructed  to 
afford  all  the  facility  that  I may  be  able;  though  it  would,  undoubtedly,  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  President  that  the  arrangement  should  be  made  and  executed 
with  the  least  delay  possible 

I have  the  honor  now  to  state  that  the  President  is  willing,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
peace  which  so  happily  exists  between  the  two  nations,  and  imtil  the  proposed 
arrangement  shall  be  canceled,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  suggested,  to  confine 
the  naval  force  to  be  maintained  on  the  Lakes,  on  each  side,  to  the  following 
vessels,  i.e.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  100  tons  burden  and 
one  i8-lb.  cannon;  and  on  the  upper  Lakes  to  two  vessels  of  like  burden  and  force; 
and  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  the  like  burden 
and  force;  and  that  all  other  armed  vessels  on  those  Lakes  shall  be  forthwith  dis- 
mantled; and  likewise  that  neither  party  shall  build  or  arm  any  other  vessel  on 
the  shores  of  those  Lakes. 

That  the  naval  force  thus  retained  by  each  party  on  the  Lakes  shall  be  re- 
stricted in  its  duty  to  the  protection  of  its  revenue  laws,  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  goods,  and  to  such  other  services  as  will  in  no  respect  interfere  with 
the  armed  vessels  of  the  other  party. 

That  should  either  of  the  parties  be  of  opinion,  hereafter,  that  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  accomplish  the  object  intended  by  it,  and  be  desirous  of  annulling 
it,  and  give  notice  thereof,  it  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  after  the  expiration  of 
— months  from  the  date  of  such  notice. 

If  this  project  corresponds  with  the  views  of  your  Government,  and  you  are 
authorized  to  accede  to  it,  under  any  modifications  which  you  may  propose,  and 
in  which  we  can  agree,  I am  instructed  to  give  it  immediate  effect,  either  by  con- 
vention, the  interchange  of  notes,  or  in  any  form  which  may  be  thought  best 
adapted  to  the  ends  proposed. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  submit  this  project  to  your 
Government  for  consideration,  and  to  wait  its  sanction  before  you  can  adopt  it, 
and  have  power  to  make,  ad  interim,  any  provisional  reciprocal  arrangement,  having 
the  same  objects  in  view,  I shall  be  happy  to  digest  with  you  such  provisional 
arrangement,  and  to  carry  it  reciprocally  into  effect,  for  such  time  and  in  such 
manner,  as  may  be  agreed  on;  or  should  your  powers  be  adequate,  I am  ready  to 


American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  IV,  202-207. 
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cx>ncur  in  an  immediate  suspension  of  any  further  construction  or  equipment  of 
armed  vessels  for  any  of  the  waters  above  named. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

(Signed)  JAMES  MONROE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Bagot. 

Mr.  Bagot  replied,  August  6,  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  con- 
clude definitively  any  agreement  as  to  details,  but  he  adds: 

I shall  therefore  immediately  forward  for  consideration  the  proposal  contained 
in  your  letter,  but  I shall  in  the  meantime  willingly  take  upon  myself  to  give  efiect 
to  any  arrangement  upon  which  we  may  mutually  agree  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
pending the  further  construction  and  equipment  of  armed  vessels  upon  the  Lakes 
and  of  generally  abstaining  from  exertion  in  those  quarters. 

Mr.  Monroe,  under  date  of  August  12,  1816,  answered  thus: 

To  this  delay  no  objection  is  entertained,  provided  such  a provisional  arrange- 
ment is  made  as  may  accomplish  the  just  objects  which  our  Governments  have 
in  view.  This  arrangement,  however  like  the  other,  should  be  equal.  In  the 
same  spirit,  therefore,  I now  propose  the  regulations  stated  in  my  former  note  to 
be  adopted  as  a provisional  arrangement.  If  your  powers  authorize  and  you  ap- 
prove those  regulations,  on  being  assured  that  you  will  adopt  a similar  measure, 
an  order  will  be  immediately  issued  by  this  Government  for  carrying  them  fully 
into  effect. 

If  your  powers  do  not  extend  to  this  object,  but  are  confined  exclusively  to  the 
suspension  of  the  further  augmentation  of  the  naval  force  on  the  Lakes,  I have 
then  to  observe,  that  on  receiving  from  you  a statement  of  the  force  which  your 
Government  now  has  on  the  Lakes,  with  an  assurance  that  its  further  augmenta- 
tion shall  be  suspended,  an  order  will  be  immediately  issued  by  this  Government 
for  confining  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States  there  strictly  within  the  same 
limit. 

Mr.  Bagot  replied  the  next  day,  August  13,  that  he  was  not  author- 
ized to  make  even  provisionally  any  precise  agreement  concerning 
the  limitation  of  the  respective  naval  forces  upon  the  Lakes;  . 
in  any  such  agreement,  whether  permanent  or  provisional,  reference 
must  equally  be  had  to  the  arrangements  of  a peace  establishment  and 
the  ordinary  administration  of  his  Majesty’s  provinces.  I am  not 
in  possession  of  a correct  statement  of  his  Majesty’s  naval  force  now 
in  commission  upon  the  Lakes,  but  I will  take  the  earliest  means  of 
procuring  and  communicating  to  you  the  most  accessible  information 
upon  this  point;  and  I can  in  the  meantime  give  you  the  assurance 
that  all  further  augmentation  of  it  will  be  immediately  suspended.” 

On  receiving  Monroe’s  note  of  August  2,  1816,  Bagot  wrote  to 
Castlereagh  on  August  12: 
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I found  that  besides  a proposal  for  a much  larger  reduction  of  the  Naval  Force 
than  seemed  compatible  with  the  ordinary  business  of  a Peace  Establishment,  it 
contained  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  employment  of  the  Vessels  to  be  retained 
which  appeared  to  me  to  have  some  object  in  view  beyond  the  principal  one  . . . 
professed  by  the  American  Government.  I therefore  in  returning  the  draft  to 
Mr.  Monroe,  carefully  avoided  entering  into  any  discussion  whatever  of  the 
terms.  ...  It  is  distinctly  understood  between  Mr.  Monroe  and  myself,  that  if, 
upon  the  receipt  of  my  letter  by  the  Commander  of  His  Majesty’s  Naval  Forces, 
any  of  the  armed  vessels  now  building  shall  be  in  that  state  of  progress  in  which 
they  cannot  be  laid  up  or  dismantled  without  injury  to  the  materials,  it  shall  be 
permitted  to  complete  them  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  their  preservation. 

When  Mr.  Bagot  referred  the  matter  back  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Secretary  Monroe  thought  that  Minister  Adams  would  conclude  the 
negotiations.  Mr.  Adams  believed  that  the  British  ministry  were 
merely  playing  with  the  proposal  and  seeking  to  gain  time  while 
they  increased  and  perfected  their  armaments  in  North  America. 
September  27,  1816,  he  wrote  to  Secretary  Monroe: 

While  Mr.  Bagot  was  negotiating  and  receiving  your  specific  proposition  to  be 
transmitted  here,  52,000  tons  of  ordnance  stores  have  been  dispatched  to  Canada 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  arming  their  new-constructed  forts  and  new-built 
ships  upon  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  Adams’s  doubts  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the  news 
of  events  in  Canada.  The  commander  of  the  British  ship  Tecumseh 
on  Lake  Erie  had  boarded  several  United  States  vessels.  Of  this  Mr. 
Adams  complained  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  August  29.  Similar  com- 
plaints were  made  in  July  at  Washington  about  a right  of  search  ex- 
ercised by  the  British  ship  Huron  near  Malden.  Lord  Castlereagh 
immediately  issued  orders  to  discourage  such  proceedings.  Mr.  Bagot 
also  communicated  with  the  governor  of  Canada  and  others,  and  the 
provocations  ended. 

Nearly  three  months  later,  under  date  of  November  4,  1816,  Mr. 
Bagot  sent  to  Mr.  Monroe  a list  of  the  British  naval  forces  on  the 
Lakes.  He  also  wrote  that  the  proposals  made  on  August  2 had  been 
submitted  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  that  all  increase  of  the  aforesaid 
naval  force  on  the  Lakes  had  been  suspended  until  the  decision  of 
his  Majesty’s  Government  should  be  known.  The  following  was  the 
list  submitted  t'"* 

Statement  of  his  Majesty’s  naval  force  on  the  Lakes  of  Canada, 
September  i,  1816. 

American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  IV,  208. 
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On  Lake  Ontario. 

St.  Lawrence,  can  carry  no  guns,  laid  up  in  ordinary. 

Psyche,  can  carry  50  guns,  laid  up  in  ordinary. 

Princess  Charlotte,  can  carry  40  guns,  laid  up  in  ordinary. 

Niagara,  can  carry  20  guns,  condemned  as  unfit  for  service. 

Charwell,  can  carry  14  guns,  hauled  up  in  the  mud;  condemned  likewise. 

Prince  Regent,  can  carry  60  guns,  in  commission,  but  unequipped,  being  merely 
used  as  a barrack  or  receiving  ship,  and  the  commander-in-chief ’s  head- 
quarters. 

Montreal,  in  commission,  carrying  6 guns;  used  merely  as  a transport  for  the 
service  of  His  Majesty. 

Star,  carrying  4 guns;  used  for  current  duties  only,  and  unfit  for  actual  service. 

Netley,  schooner,  carrying  no  guns;  attached  for  the  most  part  to  the  surveyors, 
and  conveying  His  Majesty’s  servants  from  port  to  port.  There  are,  besides 
the  above,  some  row-boats,  capable  of  carrying  long  guns;  two  74  gun  ships 
on  the  stocks,  and  one  transport  of  400  tons,  used  for  conveying  His  Majesty’s 
stores  from  p)ort  to  port. 

On  Lake  Erie. 

Tecumseh  and  Newark,  carrying  4 guns  each;  and  Huron  and  Sauk,  which  can 
carry  i gun  each.  These  vessels  are  used  principally  to  convey  His  Majesty’s 
servants  and  stores  from  port  to  port. 

On  Lake  Huron. 

The  Confiance  and  Surprise,  schooners,  which  may  carry  i gun  each,  and  are 
used  for  purposes  of  transport  only. 

On  Lake  Champlain. 

12  gunboats;  10  of  which  are  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  the  other  2 (one  of  which 
mounts  4 guns,  and  the  other  3 guns)  used  as  guard-boats.  Besides  the 
above  there  are  some  small  row-boats,  which  are  laid  up  as  unfit  for  service. 
Keel,  stem,  and  stern-post  of  a frigate  laid  down  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix. 

(Signed)  J.  Baumgardt. 

Capt.  of  His  Majesty's  ship.  Prince  Regent, 
and  senior  officer. 

Secretary  Monroe  furnished  Mr.  Bagot  November  7,  1816,  with  a 
similar  statement  of  the  American  naval  forces : 

On  Lake  Ontario. 

Brig  Jones  (18  guns).  Retained  for  occasional  service.  Schooner,  Lady  of  the 
Lake  (i  gun).  Employed  in  aid  of  the  revenue  laws. 

Ship  New  Orleans  (74  guns).  On  the  stocks,  building  suspended. 

Ship  Chippewa  (74  guns).  On  the  stocks,  building  suspended. 

Ships,  Superior  (44  guns),  Mohawk  (32  guns).  General  Pike  (24  guns),  Madison 
(18  guns);  and  the  brigs  Jeffierson  (18  guns).  Sylph  (16  guns),  and  Oneida 
(18  guns).  Dismantled. 

Schooner  Raven.  Receiving  vessel. 

15  barges  (each  i gun).  Laid  up  for  preservation. 

>s  Quoted  by  Callahan  from  “America,”  Vol.  142,  Public  Records  Office. 
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On  Lake  Erie. 

Schooners  Porcupine  and  Ghent  (each  i gun).  Employed  in  transporting  stores. 
Ship  Detroit  (i8  guns),  and  brigs  Lawrence  (20  guns)  and  Queen  Charlotte  (14  guns). 
Sunk  at  Erie. 

Brig  Niagara  (18  guns).  Dismantled  at  Erie. 

On  Lake  Champlain. 

Ships  Conjiance  (32  guns)  and  Saratoga  (22  guns);  brigs  Eagle  (12  guns)  and 
Sinnet  (16  guns);  the  schooner  Ticonderoga  (14  guns);  and  6 galleys  (each 
I gun).  All  laid  up  at  Whitehall. 

To  this  list  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  Secretary 
Monroe  added  the  announcement  that  “orders  will  be  immediately 
given  by  this  Government  to  prevent  any  augmentation  of  it  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  British  naval  force  on  those  waters.” 

The  next  day,  November  8,  Mr.  Monroe  notified  Mr.  Bagot  that 
such  orders  had  been  issued.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Bagot  wrote 
to  say  that  the  American  list  made  no  return  of  any  force  upon  the 
upper  Lakes.  He  inquired  whether  the  force  upon  those  Lakes  was 
included  in  the  list  of  force  on  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Monroe  promptly 
replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Not  until  April  28, 1817,  when  Mr.  Monroe  had  become  President 
and  his  secretary  of  state  was  Richard  Rush  did  the  official  answer 
to  Mr.  Monroe’s  project  of  August  2, 1816,  come  from  England.  No 
changes  in  the  terms  were  proposed  and  the  interval  of  notice  of 
annulment  was  fixed  at  six  months.  Mr.  Bagot  further  informed  the 
secretary  that  orders  to  British  officers  on  the  Lakes  to  abide  by  this 
Agreement  had  already  been  issued.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Rush  ac- 
knowledged Mr.  Bagot’s  note,  formally  accepted  the  Agreement,  and 
promised  that  the  necessary  orders  to  American  officers  would  be 
issued  at  once. 

Mr.  Rush,  the  next  day,  sent  a copy  of  the  Agreement  to  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  B.  W.  Crowninshield,  and  asked  that  the  neces- 
sary orders  be  given,  “in  conformity  with  the  President’s  desire.” 
May  2,  Secretary  Crowninshield  sent  the  terms  of  the  Agreement  to 
the  American  officers  in  command  on  the  Lakes,  with  orders  concerning 
the  boat  to  be  kept  in  commission  on  each  Lake,  and  warning  against 
any  kind  of  interference  with  the  proper  duties  of  the  corresponding 
British  force. 

Capt.  D.  S.  Dexter  at  Erie,  Penn.,  was  told  that  the  schooners 
Porcupine,  armed  with  an  i8-pounder,  and  Ghent,  with  a 12-  or  18- 
pounder,  would  be  retained  for  occasional  service  upon  the  upper 
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Lakes.  On  Lake  Ontario,  Capt.  M.  T.  Woolsey  at  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
N.Y.,  was  to  keep  the  schooner  Lady  of  the  Lake,  with  one  i8-pounder; 
and  Capt.  J.  T.  Leonard  at  Whitehall,  N.Y.,  was  to  have  on  Lake 
Champlain  the  galley  Allen,  with  one  12-  or  1 8-pounder. 

No  official  proclamation  of  this  Agreement  was  made  in  1817, 
other  than  the  summary  of  it  contained  in  President  Monroe’s  first 
message  to  the  15th  Congress,  December  2,  1817.  In  that  message 
this  Agreement  held  the  place  of  honor,  being  the  first  thing  referred 
to.  Mr.  Bagot,  the  British  minister,  who  had  been  here  long  enough 
to  appreciate  the  danger  of  Congressional  disagreement  or  interference 
with  the  diplomatic  policies  of  an  Administration,  met  John  Quincy 
Adams,  already  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  on  January  14, 1818, 
and  took  occasion  to  ask  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  President 
to  acquaint  Congress  with  the  correspondence  of  the  previous  year 
concerning  the  arrangement  about  armaments  on  the  Lakes.  He 
told  Mr.  Adams  that  that  Agreement  “was  a sort  of  treaty.”  Mr. 
Adams  reported  the  conversation  to  President  Monroe,  who  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  communicate  those  letters  to  Congress.^® 

Later  he  thought  better  of  the  suggestion,  and  imder  date  of  April 
6,  1818,  sent  all  the  correspondence  to  the  Senate  with  the  following 
message: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

An  Arrangement  having  been  made  and  concluded  between  this  Government 
and  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  the  naval  armament  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, respectively,  on  the  Lakes,  I lay  before  the  Senate  a copy  of  the  cor- 
respondence upon  that  subject,  including  the  stipulations  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  parties. 

I submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  whether  this  is  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  the  Executive  is  competent  to  enter  into  by  the  powers  vested  in  it  by 
the  Constitution,  or  is  such  a one  as  requires  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  for  this  advice  and  consent,  should  it  be  approved. 

(Signed)  JAMES  MONROE. 

The  Senate  approved  with  no  dissenting  vote,  April  16.  The 
President  then  made  formal  proclamation  of  the  original  Agreement 
in  these  terms: 


Adams:  Memoirs,  IV,  41,  42. 
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By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1817,  between 
Richard  Rush,  esquire,  at  that  time  acting  as  Secretary  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  United  States,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  the  Right  Honorable  Charles  Bagot, 
His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, for  and  in  behalf  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  which  ar- 
rangement is  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

“The  naval  force  to  be  maintained  upon  the  American  lakes  by 
His  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  hence- 
forth be  confined  to  the  following  vessels  on  each  side,  that  is, — 

“On  Lake  Ontario  to  one  vessel,  not  exceeding  to  100  tons  burden, 
and  armed  with  one  i8-lb.  cannon; 

‘ ‘ On  the  Upper  Lakes  to  2 vessels,  not  exceeding  like  burden,  each 
armed  with  like  force; 

“On  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  one  vessel,  not  exceeding 
like  burden,  and  armed  with  like  force; 

“All  other  armed  vessels  on  those  lakes  shall  be  forthwith  dis- 
mantled, and  no  other  vessels  of  war  shall  be  there  built  or  armed. 

“If  either  party  should  be  hereafter  desirous  of  annulling  this 
stipulation,  and  should  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  other  party, 
it  shall  cease  to  be  binding  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  such  notice. 

“The  naval  force  so  to  be  limited  shall  be  restricted  to  such  service 
as  will  in  no  respect  interfere  with  the  proper  duties  of  the  armed 
vessels  of  the  other  party.” 

And  whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  have  approved  of 
the  said  arrangement,  and  recommended  that  it  should  be  carried 
into  effect,  the  same  having  also  received  the  sanction  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do,  by  this  my  proclamation,  make  known  and  declare  that  the 
arrangement  aforesaid,  and  every  stipulation  thereof,  has  been  duly 
entered  into,  concluded  and  confirmed,  and  is  of  full  force  and  effect. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  28th  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1818,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  fortysecond.  CONROE.- 

By  the  President: 

John  QxnNCY  Adams,  Secretary  of  Slate. 

*7MaIloy:  Treaties  and  Conventions^  1, 630. 
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The  mad  desire  to  set  up  barriers  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  defense  of  the  latter  led  the  English  cabinet  to  sup- 
pose that  a wilderness  might  be  created  for  that  purpose  between 
Lake  Champlain  and  Montreal.  Lord  Bathurst  sent  out  from  the 
colonial  office  in  London,  July  i,  1816,  to  the  new  governor  of  Canada, 
Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  a letter  instructing  him  to  abstain  from  issuing 
any  more  grants  of  land  in  the  districts  along  that  frontier,  and,  if 
possible,  to  induce  those  who  already  had  grants  there  “to  accept 
uncleared  lands  in  other  districts  more  distant  from  the  frontier 
of  the  United  States.  ...  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  you  should, 
as  far  as  lies  in  your  power,  prevent  the  extension  of  roads  in  the 
direction  of  those  particular  districts  . . . ; and  if  any  means  should 
present  themselves  of  letting  those  which  have  been  already  made  fall 
into  decay,  you  will  best  comply  with  the  views  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  materially  contribute  to  the  future  security  of 
the  Province  by  their  adoption.” 

What  an  illustration  of  the  fatuity  of  colonial  government  by  a 
few  ill-informed  politicians  three  thousand  miles  away!  With  the 
map  before  them,  they  proposed  to  decree  that  a twenty-mile  strip 
of  wilderness  should  be  maintained  against  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Vermont  and  New  York,  as  a protection  to  Canadians.  Five 
years  later,  1821,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  reported  to  Lord  Bathurst 
that  the  strip  in  question  contained  a considerable  and  increasing 
population,  who  were  offering  protection  to  all  criminals  escaping 
from  either  Canada  or  the  United  States,  and  that  American  lumber- 
men were  settling  where  they  pleased  and  taking  what  they  pleased. 
He  therefore  requested  authority  to  grant  again  those  fertile  lands 
to  loyal  subjects  for  immediate  settlement.'® 

Up  to  1846-47  the  Mississippi  River  remained  the  principal  thor- 
oughfare of  western  trade,  but  after  that  time  the  Lakes  became  the 
main  avenue.  The  change  began  in  the  decade  1836-1846.  The 
event  which  first  drew  general  attention  to  the  increased  importance 
of  the  lake  route  was  the  disturbance  on  our  frontiers  there  in  con- 
nection with  the  Canadian  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  1837. 

The  coimties  in  our  States  adjoining  the  Lakes  contained  many 
sympathizers  with  the  insurgents.  Secret  societies  of  such  sympa- 
thizers, called  “Hunter”  lodges,  were  founded  in  Vermont  in  May, 
1838,  and  a Grand  Lodge,  assembled  at  Cleveland,  December  16-22, 

'•  George  Ramsay,  ninth  Earl  of  Dalhousie  (1770-1838),  governor-in-chief  of  Canada  and  the 
maritime  provinces  from  i8ig  to  1828. 

•»  Cf.  the  letters  in  Kingsford’s  History  of  Canada,  IX,  pp.  40-42  and  notes. 
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proposed  to  establish  a republican  government  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  with  it  a republican  bank  to  issue  paper  money.  There  was 
much  incendiary  talk  in  the  local  newspapers  throughout  the  region 
of  the  Lakes.  Buffalo  was  a chief  center  of  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  insurgents,  and  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,*®  the  leader  of  the 
rebels,  was  the  chief  figure  in  a public  demonstration  there,  Decem- 
ber lo, 1837. 

A number  of  Americans  joined  the  insurgents,  who  in  January, 
1838,  formed  a camp  on  Navy  Island  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Niagara  River  above  the  falls.  Mackenzie  issued  proclamations 
from  this  island  as  his  seat  of  government  for  Upper  Canada  and  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada,  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  (1835- 
1838),  called  for  troops. 

Mackenzie  secured  supplies  from  the  United  States  and  chartered 
an  American-owned  steamer,  the  Caroline,  to  bring  such  supplies 
from  Schlosser,  across  the  Niagara  River.  December  29,  1837,  a 
Canadian  force  came  in  boats  to  Schlosser,  captured  the  Caroline, 
took  her  into  midstream,  set  her  on  fire,  and  sank  her.  During  the 
melee  an  American  citizen,  Amos  Durfee,  was  killed.  A flame  of 
excitement  swept  along  the  frontier  and  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  the 
activity  of  the  friends  of  the  insurgents  increased.  Their  leaders 
collected  supplies  and  some  boats,  and  issued  proclamations.  On 
both  sides  of  the  boundary  alarming  and  extravagant  stories  were 
repeated  and  believed.  The  United  States  military  officers  along 
the  Lakes  acted  promptly  and  properly.  General  Scott  came  to 
assume  command  and  Buffalo  became  a military  post.  The  insur- 
gents and  their  friends  were  prevented  from  chartering  steamers, 
and  from  any  further  organization  on  the  American  side. 


Cf.  Kingsford:  History  of  Canada,  IX,  343-533;  X,  456,  457.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
(1795-1861),  born  at  Dundee  in  Scotland,  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1820.  In  May,  1824,  he  started 
at  Toronto  a paper  called  The  Colonial  Advocate,  to  plead  for  popular  government  in  Canada. 
His  printing  ofihce  was  destroyed  by  a Tory  mob  June  8, 1826,  and  Mackenzie  obtained  £625  damages. 

Elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  in  1826,  he  was  expelled  in  1830  for  describing  the 
ministers  as  “sycophants  fit  only  to  register  the  decrees  of  arbitrary  power.”  Twice  re-elected  and 
twice  re-expelled  he  was  finally  excluded  by  the  arbitrary  disfranchisement  of  the  county  (York) 
which  returned  him.  By  1834  he  was  recognized  as  the  popular  leader  in  Upper  Canada,  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Toronto,  and  re-entered  the  Assembly. 

Defeated  at  the  election  of  1836  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  government,  Mackenzie  determined, 
in  connection  with  the  disaffected  F renchmen  of  Quebec  led  by  Nelson  and  Papineau,  to  resort  to  armed 
resistance.  The  plan  was  to  establish  democratic  control  of  the  provincial  governments,  including 
an  elected  instead  of  appointed  Council,  or  Upper  House.  Mackenzie  proclaimed  a provisional 
government,  November  25,  1837,  and  unfurled  a flag  with  two  stars,  representing  the  two  provinces, 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  His  army  of  800  men  was  defeated  at  Montgomery’s  Tavern  on  December  7, 
and  Mackenzie  then  established  himself  on  Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara  River.  In  1839  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  United  States  government  for  breaking  the  neutrality  laws.  He 
remained  in  the  United  States  until  1849,  when  the  proclamation  of  amnesty  enabled  him  to  return  to 
Canada,  where  he  re-entered  the  Assembly,  1850-1858.  His  last  days  were  marred  by  poverty. 
Lindsey:  Life  of  W.  L.  Mackenzie. 
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But  the  British  Government  showed  no  disposition  to  heed  the  firm, 
though  friendly,  demands  from  Washington  that  reparation  must 
be  made  for  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  and  the  death  of  Durfee. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Head  believed  that  filibustering  expeditions 
were  coming  toward  Canada  from  all  parts  of  the  American  border, 
that  the  project  of  Texas  was  to  be  duplicated  (which  was  indeed  the 
hope  of  his  insurgent  subjects),  and  that  Canada  must  increase  its 
defenses  at  once.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1838  several 
steamers  were  hired  by  the  British  authorities  and  equipped  with 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  cruise  on  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario 
and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  order  to  prevent  invasion  and  to 
overawe  the  Canadian  insurgents.  On  our  side  President  Van  Buren 
authorized  the  hirmg  or  otherwise  procuring  of  a steamer  for  Lake 
Erie,  and  another  for  Ontario,  “to  be  so  manned  and  equipped  as 
not  to  interfere  with  existing  treaties.”  “ 

November  ii,  1838,  a steamer  left  Oswego,  New  York,  with  many 
filibuster  passengers  aboard,  bound  for  Ogdensburg,  and  towing 
two  schooners  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Canadian  insurgents. 
Colonel  Worth  of  the  United  States  army  promptly  followed  in  an- 
other steamboat  and  seized  all  three  boats.  Some  of  the  passengers 
who  reached  Canada  were  speedily  captured  by  the  Canadian  forces. 
In  December  armed  men  from  Detroit  set  fire  to  a steamer  at  Wind- 
sor, on  the  Canadian  side.  Both  of  these  outbreaks  were  the  work 
of  the  “Hxmter”  lodges.  Several  of  the  raiders  were  captured  and 
executed  by  the  Canadians.  Mr.  Fox,”  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, notified  our  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Forsyth,  November  25, 
1838,  that  a temporary  increase  of  naval  force  upon  the  boundary 
Lakes  and  rivers  above  what  was  permitted  by  the  Agreement  of  1817, 
was  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against  unlawful  and  piratical  acts  of 
hostility.  He  assured  the  secretary  that  this  armament  would  be  dis- 
continued as  soon  as  possible  after  the  sources  of  danger  were  removed. 

Our  Government  made  no  objection,  and  Congress  authorized 
the  President,  March  3,  1839,  to  provide  such  force  and  armament 
on  our  northern  Lakes  and  rivers  as  he  should  deem  necessary  to 
protect  the  United  States  from  invasion  from  that  quarter.*^  This 

Callahan,  p.  98 — quoting  from  records  of  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

"Henry  Stephen  Fox  (1791-1846),  British  minister  at  Washington,  from  1835  to  1843.  The 
successful  completion  of  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty  in  1841  was  largely  due  to  the  tact  and  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Fox.  Concerning  the  two  “Hunter”  raids,  cf.  Kingsford:  History  of  Canada,  X,  493- 
500.  The  Fox-Forsyth  and  Fox-Webster  correspondence  is  in  H.  R.  Doc.  No.  471,  56th  Cong,  ist 
Session,  pp.  19,  20,  23,  34,  40. 

*3  Cong.  Globe,  March  i,  1839,  Appendix,  p.  282. 
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act  was  passed  on  the  day  after  news  came  of  a clash  on  the  disputed 
frontier  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  which  had  resulted  in 
bloodshed. 

The  increase  in  the  British  armaments  on  the  Lakes  and  along  the 
frontier,  and  its  continuance  during  the  years  1839-40,  was  a cause 
of  apprehension  on  this  side  of  the  border.  It  caused  also  many  ex- 
travagant rumors  concerning  the  nature,  extent  and  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  British  armaments. 

March  9,  1840,  the  House  of  Representatives  asked  the  President 
whether  Great  Britain  had  expressed  a wish  to  annul  the  Agreement 
of  1817,  and,  if  not,  whether  that  Agreement  had  been  violated  by 
Great  Britain.^**  Alarmist  congressmen  during  the  next  few  weeks 
gave  voice  to  their  fears  that  Great  Britain,  while  “amusing  us  with 
negotiations  as  Philip  amused  the  Athenians,  was  making  quiet  and 
steady  progress  in  preparing  for  offensive  and  defensive  operations 
along  our  undefended  frontier  from  Maine  to  Lake  Superior.  jt 
was  affirmed  that  military  works  were  being  constructed  opposite 
Detroit  from  which  that  city  could  in  one  hour  be  laid  in  ashes. 

March  28,  1840,  the  President  informed  the  House  that  the  British 
Government  had  not  manifested  any  wish  to  abrogate  the  Agree- 
ment of  1817.  He  also  forwarded  reports  from  General  Scott  and 
other  officers  stationed  along  the  Lakes  which  showed  that  the  tem- 
porary increase  of  armed  vessels  on  the  Canadian  side  had  been  in- 
significant. A subsequent  report  (June  29)  showed  that  the  strength- 
ening of  the  forts  and  garrisons  in  Canada  had  been  only  such  as  was 
inevitable  for  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection.  In  the  autumn  of 
1840,  there  was  a recrudescence  of  ill-feeling  and  of  war  talk  in  this 
country,  due  chiefly  to  the  prolonged  dispute  about  the  Caroline 
affair  and  to  the  arrest  in  New  York  State  in  November  of  a Canadian 
constable,  named  Alexander  McLeod,  who  had  boasted  that  he  was 
the  slayer  of  Amos  Durfee. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  August  3,  1841,  Mr.  Allen  of  Ohio 
had  understood  that  the  British  had  two  armed  steamers  on  Lake 
Erie  and  thought  that  armed  steamers  were  necessary  to  watch  armed 
steamers.  On  September  9 Congress  agreed  to  appropriate  $100,000 
“ for  the  construction  and  armament  of  armed  steamers  or  other  vessels 
on  the  northwestern  Lakes,  as  the  President  might  think  most  proper, 
and  as  might  be  permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the 

« Cong.  Globe,  26th  Cong,  ist  Sess.,  p.  254,  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Crary  of  Michigan. 

« Callahan,  pp.  103-4,  lOQ- 
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British  Government.”^®  Our  Government  at  this  time  had  only  one 
revenue  cutter  on  Lake  Erie  and  was  hiring  the  use  of  two  steamers 
on  Lake  Ontario,  the  Oneida  and  the  Telegraph.  The  frigate  New 
Orleans,  begim  in  1814  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  was  now  rotting  there 
on  the  stocks.  From  that  point  to  Mackinaw  we  had  no  fort  that 
had  been  kept  in  repair. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Seward  of  New  York  was  much  troubled 
by  reports  of  renewed  activities  of  secret  associations  on  our  side  of 
the  Lakes  that  were  collecting  arms  and  ammimition  for  a rebellion 
in  Canada.  In  September,  1841,  he  informed  Mr.  Webster,  secre- 
tary of  state,  that  the  British  then  had  on  Lake  Erie  two  warships 
of  500  tons  each,  and  each  fit  to  carry  a battery  of  18  guns.  In  the 
same  month  these  ships  were  fired  upon  from  Navy  Island  by  per- 
sons who  had  brought  a cannon  from  the  United  States  for  that  pur- 
pose. Almost  simultaneously  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the 
Welland  Canal  at  Allanburg,  Canada.  Governor  Seward  asked  Mr. 
Webster  to  find  out  whether  England  intended  to  annul  the  Agree- 
ment of  1817  and  urged  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  our  armament 
so  as  to  provide  defense  if  not  to  resist  aggression. 

Mr.  Webster  and  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Fox,  discussed  the 
bearings  of  the  situation  upon  the  Agreement  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1841-2.  The  former  observed  that  “the  United  States 
cannot  consent  to  any  inequality  in  regard  to  the  strictness  with 
which  the  convention  of  1817  is  to  be  observed.”  The  latter  de- 
clared that  Canada  was  still  threatened  with  invasion  and  that  “the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  Government,  though  directed  in  good 
faith  to  suppress  those  unlawful  combinations,  are  not  attended  with 
the  wished-for  success.”  The  question  of  continuance  or  annul- 
ment was  referred  by  Mr.  Fox  to  the  cabinet  at  home,  and  assur- 
ance came  in  March,  1842,  that  the  British  Government  intended  to 
abide  faithfully  by  the  Agreement  of  1817  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
with  safety  to  Canada.^^ 

During  the  winter  of  1841-2,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Upshur  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  one  steamship  under  the  terms  of  the  act 
of  September  9, 1841.  It  was  built  at  Pittsburg  in  1842,  named  the 
Michigan,  taken  across  the  country  in  sections  in  1843  ^.nd  launched 
in  Lake  Erie  in  the  summer  of  1844.  This  ship  was  heavier  and 
carried  more  armament  than  the  Agreement  of  1817  permitted  to  all 

* s Stat.  458,  460;  Moore:  Digest,  I,  693.  Note  the  careless  and  inexact  reference  to  the 
Agreement  as  a “treaty.” 

” As  above,  H.  R.  Doc.  No.  471. 
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four  of  the  vessels  allowed,  but  it  was  no  larger  than  either  of  the  two 
British  vessels  already  in  Lake  Erie.  Since  1817  steam  had  been 
substituted  for  sail  power  and  no  steam  warship  could  have  been 
made  effective  if  it  were  smaller  than  the  Michigan. 

While  the  Michigan  was  under  construction,  Mr.  Webster  and 
Lord  Ashburton  concluded  the  treaty  that  bears  their  joint  names 
and  dissipated  the  war  cloud  that  had  gathered  over  the  Maine 
boundary.  McLeod  was  acquitted  and  sent  home  and  the  rumors 
of  war  and  invasion  died  away. 

In  July,  1844,  the  British  minister  at  Washington  queried  whether 
the  size  and  armament  of  the  Michigan  did  not  constitute  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  Agreement.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  gathered  some 
unverified  information  about  a half  dozen  British  armed  vessels  said 
to  be  still  on  the  Lakes,  pointed  out  the  change  in  conditions  of  navi- 
gation since  1817,  and  suggested  a revision  of  the  Agreement,  but  the 
incident  had  no  other  result  than  an  exchange  of  notes.  The  war 
scare  was  over,  despite  the  Democratic  slogan  of  “Fifty-four  forty 
or  fight”  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844.  By  1852  the  British 
Government  had  ordered  all  its  warships  on  the  Lakes  to  be 
dismantled. 

The  Lakes  had  now  become  the  main  highway  of  commerce,  and 
the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  admitted  the  Canadians  to  a profitable 
share  in  that  commerce.  Friendly  sentiment  on  both  sides  was  in- 
creasing, and  each  government  desired  to  maintain  the  Agreement  of 
1817.  The  Michigan  and  some  revenue  cutters  were  our  only  force 
upon  the  Lakes.  There  was  no  pretense  of  keeping  up  any  of  our 
forts.  In  1856-7  the  British  Government  inquired  of  George  M. 
Dallas,  the  American  minister  in  London,  whether  the  building  of 
six  new  revenue  cutters  for  our  service  on  the  Lakes  was  not  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Agreement  of  1817,  and  called  attention  again  to 
the  fact  that  the  tonnage  of  the  Michigan  was  larger  than  that  Agree- 
ment warranted.  The  inquiries  were  renewed  in  1858,  and  our 
Government  had  meanwhile  made  inquiries  concerning  the  presence 
of  a British  fleet  among  the  West  India  islands.  These  events  were 
related  in  time  to  the  discussions  over  a Central  American  canal 
and  practically  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a reminder  that  each 
government  was  “waiting  watchfully.” 

The  conditions  upon  the  lake  frontiers  in  1836-1842  were  repeated 
during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  except  that  the  boot  was  on  the 
other  foot.  It  was  now  Uncle  Sam’s  turn  to  face  a rebellion  with 
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which  many  English  subjects  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  sympathized, 
and  to  complain  of  organized  efforts  within  the  Canadian  lines  to  aid 
the  insurrection  and  to  invade  our  territory. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  British  had  no  naval  force  on  the 
Lakes.  The  United  States  had  only  the  Michigan  and  one  revenue 
cutter,  the  five  other  new  cutters  being  taken  to  our  Atlantic  coast 
in  1861.  The  predominant  sympathy  of  the  Canadians  was  with 
the  North  rather  than  the  South,  and  many  British  subjects  were  in 
the  Federal  armies. 

But  the  Trent  affair  in  November,  1861,  and  the  increasing  and 
indubitable  evidence  that  the  ruling  class  in  England  were  strong 
partisans  of  the  Confederacy,  induced  something  like  panic  in  this 
country  concerning  the  defenseless  state  of  our  northern  boundary 
and  of  omr  great  lake  commerce.  The  first  steamer  which  was  thought 
to  mask,  under  British  papers  and  flag,  an  intention  to  attack  our 
commerce  in  the  guise  of  a Confederate  cruiser,  went  out  of  Lake 
Ontario  in  April,  1861.  The  fears  were  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  Canada  possessed  canals  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the 
rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  could  therefore  bring  light  gunboats 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Lakes.  By  1863  the  presence  of  a large  and 
growing  colony  of  Confederate  refugees  and  adherents  in  Canada 
began  to  contribute  a substantial  basis  to  the  suspicions  and  fears 
on  ovu:  side  of  the  border. 

Feeling  in  the  United  States  against  England  was  at  a white  heat 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  oiu:  commerce  by  ships  fitted  out  in 
English  ports.  The  air  was  full  of  stories  and  rumors,  like  those  of 
twenty-five  years  before,  about  plots  hatched  in  Canada  to  attack 
Buffalo,  and  to  capture  our  ships  on  the  Lakes.  The  Confederates 
were  believed  to  have  two  ships  of  their  own,  equipped  for  war, 
although  the  Canadian  government  searched  for  such  vessels  and 
coifld  not  find  them.  Oiu:  Government  gave  notice  that  the  reci- 
procity treaty  with  Canada  would  come  to  an  end  in  1866,  and  on 
June  18,  1864,  the  House  of  Representatives  approved  of  a joint 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to  give  to  Great  Britain  a six 
months’  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  Agreement  of  1817.*®  The 
action  of  the  House  was  based  chiefly  upon  the  assertions  that  our 
lake  commerce  and  lake  ports  needed  more  protection,  and  that  the 
Canadian  canals  gave  England  an  unfair  advantage  over  us  upon 

••The  bill  terminating  the  reciprocity  treaty  passed  the  House,  December  15,  1864.  For  the 
movements  to  abrogate  the  Agreement  in  1864,  with  the  Seward-Adams-RusseU  correspondence, 
cf.  H.  R.  Doc.  No.  471,  s6th  Cong,  ist  Sess.,  pp.  47-52,  56-58. 
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the  Lakes.  This  resolution  died  in  the  Senate.  Lord  Lyons,  noting 
the  progress  of  this  resolution,  wrote  to  Secretary  Seward,  August  4, 
1864,  that  her  Majesty’s  Government  would  view  the  abrogation  of  the 
Agreement  “with  great  regret  and  no  little  alarm.”  Next  day,  Mr. 
Seward  denied  any  intention  to  abrogate  it.  But  events  moved  rapidly. 

In  September  long-expected  outbreaks  came.  Confederate  refugees 
from  Canada  captured  the  steamer  Philo  Parsons  when  on  its  way 
from  Detroit  to  Sandusky,  ran  up  the  Confederate  flag  and  started 
to  attack  the  Michigan,  to  release  the  Southern  prisoners  kept  on 
Johnson’s  Island  near  Sandusky,  and  then  to  raid  the  Lakes  and  the 
lake  cities.  The  career  of  the  Parsons  was  quickly  stopped,  but  im- 
mediately there  followed  the  news  that  twenty-five  raiders  from 
Canada  had  attacked  and  looted  the  village  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 
and  returned  to  Canada,  where  they  were  arrested  by  the  local 
authorities.  Secretary  Seward  then  notified  the  British  Govern- 
ment through  Minister  Adams  that  after  six  months  the  Agreement, 
which  he  describes  as  “the  informal  arrangement,”  would  be  ter- 
minated, and  that  the  United  States  would  then  make  such  additions 
to  its  naval  armament  upon  the  Lakes  as  might  seem  necessary.  This 
notice  was  delivered  to  Earl  Russell  on  November  23,  1864,  so  that 
the  date  thus  fixed  for  the  end  of  the  Agreement  was  May  23,  1865. 
Earl  Russell,  in  reply,  hoped  that  after  the  restoration  of  peace  the 
Agreement  would  be  renewed. 

In  Detroit,  on  a Sunday  at  the  end  of  October,  1864,  bells  rang  an 
alarm,  and  congregations  were  dismissed  in  order  to  repel  the  attack 
of  an  armed  band  from  Toronto,  which  never  arrived.  Moreover  it 
was  reported  that  there  was  a conspiracy  in  Canada  to  set  fire  to  all 
the  chief  cities  in  the  North  on  the  approaching  election  day.  Two 
generals,  Butler  and  Hawley,  and  seven  thousand  men  were  on  lake 
steamers  on  election  day  in  order  to  intercept  raids,  but  there  were 
none.  Under  stress  of  these  excitements  Congress  met  in  December, 
1864.  Secretary  Welles  asked  for  two  or  three  aciditional  vessels 
upon  the  Lakes.  The  Department  of  State  established  a requirement 
that  all  travelers  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  except  bona 
fide  immigrants  must  show  passports  obtained  from  United  States 
consuls.  Senator  Sumner  introduced  a resolution  calling  for  infor- 
mation about  the  Agreement  of  1817,  and  characterized  it  as  an 
“anomalous,  abnormal,  . . . small-type  arrangement,”  which  could 
be  easily  abrogated.  In  February,  1865,^9  both  houses  of  Congress 

’»A  joint  resolution,  approved  February  9. 
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voted  to  ratify  the  notice  previously  given  by  the  Department  of 
State  that  the  Agreement  would  be  set  aside. 

Meanwhile  the  Canadian  people  had  voted  down  in  1861  the  recom- 
mendation of  a military  commission  that  a large  militia  organization 
should  be  maintained.  A civilian  commission,  headed  by  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  conferred  with  the  British  Government  in  1865  concern- 
ing the  defense  of  Canada,  and  rendered  in  July  a report  which  became 
one  of  the  foundations  of  the  modem  Canadian  Dominion.  One  of 
the  most  pregnant  paragraphs  of  this  report  follows,  embodying  its 
principle.  Not  a penny  for  soldiers  and  armaments,  but  generous  sup- 
port of  transcontinental  railways  and  other  internal  improvements: 

“While  fully  recognizing  the  necessity  of — and  while  prepared  to 
provide  for — such  a system  of  defense  as  would  restore  confidence  in 
our  future  at  home  and  abroad,  the  best  ultimate  defense  for  British 
America  is  to  be  found  in  the  increase  of  her  population  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  the  husbanding  of  our  resources  to  that  end;  and  without 
claiming  it  as  a right,  we  ventme  to  suggest  that  by  enabling  us  to  throw 
open  the  Northwest  Territory  to  free  settlement,  and  by  aiding  us  in 
enlarging  oirr  canals  and  prosecuting  internal  productive  works,  and 
by  promoting  an  extensive  plan  of  emigration  from  Emope  into  the 
imsettled  portions  of  our  domain,  permanent  security  will  be  more 
quickly  and  economically  achieved  than  by  any  other  means.”  3“ 

In  the  United  States  the  alarm  over  the  Confederates  in  Canada 
died  away  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen.  While  the  British  cabinet  was 
saying  by  the  mouth  of  Lord  Palmerston  (February  ii,  1865)  that 
our  measures  for  defense  were  all  justifiable,^'  Sherman’s  march  was 
proving  that  the  Confederacy  was  near  coUapse.  On  March  8,  Sec- 
retary Seward  annoimced  that  Canadian  passports  would  no  longer 
be  required,  and  withdrew  the  notice  of  abrogation  of  the  Agreement 
of  1817,  saying,  “we  are  quite  willing  that  the  convention  should 
remain  practically  in  force.”  A formal  exchange  of  notes  during  the 
summer  and  faU  of  1865  verified  the  renewal  of  the  Agreement, 3'  and 
apparently  determined  that  it  does  not  include  revenue  cutters.^^ 
After  the  death  of  the  Confederacy  in  1865,  the  war  clouds  shifted 
again  on  the  Lakes  from  the  Canadian  to  the  American  frontiers. 

»•  Cf.  Christopher  West:  The  D^ense  of  Canada  in  the  Light  of  Canadian  History.  London  and 
Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  Se  Sons,  1914.  The  documents  are  to  be  found  in  Parliamentary  Papers  1865, 
3434  and  3S3S.  Vol.  XXXVH,  429-36  and  437-40. 

Hansard:  Pari.  Debates,  Vol.  CLXXVXI,  149,  130. 

•“H.  R.  Doc.  No.  471,  pp.  60-62. 

“ Mr.  Seward  advised  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  May  7, 1864,  that  he  would 
not  admit  that  the  Agreement  of  1817  was  intended  to  restrict  the  armament  or  tonnage  of  vesseb 
designed  exclusively  for  the  revenue  service.  Cf.  Moore:  Digest,  I,  696. 
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Across  the  ocean  a faction  of  violence  developed  in  the  Irish  home- 
rule  party,  and  the  Fenian  organization  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
hoped  that  the  dispute  between  England  and  the  United  States 
over  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and  other  cruisers  would 
involve  the  two  countries  in  war.  The  Fenian  leaders  in  this  coim- 
try  were  reckless  enough  to  declare  war  on  their  own  account.  In 
June,  1866,  about  two  hundred  of  them  invaded  the  province  of 
Ontario  from  a point  near  Buffalo,  and  killed  some  Canadians  before 
they  were  overwhelmed.  The  United  States  Government  sent  the 
Michigan  and  a revenue  cutter,  and  General  Berry  with  thirteen 
companies  of  soldiers  to  patrol  the  threatened  waters  and  boundaries, 
and  the  Canadian  government  chartered  a fleet  of  steamers,  and  re- 
ceived some  aid  also  from  the  British  fleet  at  Montreal.  No  more 
overt  acts  were  committed  until  the  spring  of  1870,  when,  in  May, 
five  hundred  Fenians  tried  to  invade  Canada  from  Vermont.  This 
attempt  and  several  others  made  during  the  next  year  were  frustrated 
by  Canadian  troops,  and  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  1871  and  the 
Geneva  arbitration,  which  followed,  effectively  laid  the  Fenian  ghost. 
Since  then  there  have  been  no  serious  controversies  along  the  lake 
boundaries  other  than  those  due  to  the  transgressions  of  fishermen 
and  to  the  follies  of  a war  of  tariffs,^''  or  canal  tolls.  For  such  reasons 
the  ofl&cial  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  at 
times  assumed  a slightly  controversial  hue,  but  despite  these  differ- 
ences the  industrial  and  social  ties  between  the  two  peoples  have 
been  constantly  multiplied  and  strengthened,  and  there  has  been 
among  them  no  serious  demand  for  a renewal  of  armaments  on  the 
Lakes.  In  1878  and  again  in  1892  the  attention  of  Congress  was 
called  to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  Michigan,  but  no  new  lake 
vessel  was  provided  by  us. 

The  Agreement  of  1817  survived  this  long  succession  of  public  con- 
troversies, and  then  surmounted  a final  danger  arising  from  the  am- 
bitions of  business.  In  1890  the  United  States  Government  was 
receiving  bids  for  the  construction  of  a practice  ship  for  the  use  of  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  The  lowest  bid  was  presented  by 
F.  W.  Wheeler  and  Company  of  West  Bay  City,  Michigan,  but  it 
could  not  be  considered.  The  Agreement  binds  both  parties  not 
to  build  any  vessel  of  war  upon  the  Lakes  except  as  specified  for 
lake  service.  The  result  was  that  our  lake  shipbuilding  interests 

>4  The  policy  of  protection  triumphed  in  Canada  in  1878,  when  Canada  was  forced  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  securing  a renewal  of  reciprocity  with  us,  or  any  agreement  for  freedom  of  trade. 
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organized  a demand  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Agreement,  and  this 
request  came  before  the  Senate,  April  8,  1892,  in  the  form  of  a petition 
presented  by  Senator  McMillan  of  Michigan.  The  Deep  Water- 
ways Association  and  the  Lake  Carriers  Association  promoted  an 
agitation  of  the  subject.  The  question  was  raised  whether  the  Agree- 
ment of  1817  could  be  in  force  since  the  action  of  Congress  in  ratifying 
the  notice  of  abrogation,  February  9,  1865.  Secretary  of  State 
John  W.  Foster  decided  that  the  Agreement  was  still  in  force,  but 
called  it  obsolete,  and  asserted  that  it  ought  to  be  modified  to  suit 
modern  conditions.  In  the  ensuing  discussions  the  prevalent  opin- 
ion was  adverse  to  abrogating  or  changing  the  Agreement,  and  by 
December,  1892,  the  agitation  seemed  to  be  ended.  It  was  revived 
in  all  its  original  acrimony  in  October,  1895,  when  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Hilary  A.  Herbert  in  President  Cleveland’s  cabinet  refused 
to  give  to  the  Detroit  Dry  Dock  Company,  the  lowest  bidder,  the 
contract  to  build  two  twin-screw  gunboats.  In  November  the  mayor 
and  city  council  of  Detroit  circularized  other  municipalities  around 
the  Lakes  inviting  them  to  join  in  a movement  against  the  restric- 
tions which  the  Agreement  of  1817  imposed  on  shipbuilders  in  the 
lake  regions. 

“If  a navy  is  to  be  maintained  at  all,”  wrote  the  Detroit  mayor, 
“there  is  as  good  reason  for  maintaining  a fleet  upon  the  Great  Lakes 
as  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  far  greater  reason, 
in  view  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  commercial  vessel  interest, 
than  to  maintain  it  on  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  coast. 

President  Cleveland  approved  of  the  action  of  Secretary  Herbert 
in  terms  that  seemed  to  indicate  his  opinion  that  modern  conditions 
might  justify  the  annulment  of  the  Agreement  “in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  contract.” 

A month  later,  December,  1895,  President  Cleveland’s  adminis- 
tration stepped  to  the  edge  of  war  with  England  over  the  Venezuela 
boundary.  For  a few  days  there  was  alarm  and  consternation  in 
both  nations,  and  the  Canadian  government  began  to  look  up  lake 
vessels  that  could  be  converted  into  cruisers.  Speedily  it  became 
evident  that  the  English  cabinet  intended  to  leave  to  the  United 
States  the  right  to  interpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  corollaries, 
and  forthwith  the  talk  of  defenses  and  invasions  disappeared,  let  us 
hope  forever. 

Surely  hostilities  in  1895  would  have  been  far  more  imminent  if 

u Callahan,  p.  186. 
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the  Great  Lakes  had  held  powerful  British  and  American  war  fleets 
patrolling  the  waters  and  watching  each  other  suspiciously,  and  if 
there  had  been  garrisoned  forts  along  the  shores  and  along  the  con- 
tinental boundary  as  well,  reproducing  the  conditions  so  unhappily 
familiar  in  Europe. 

The  Agreement  was  challenged  again  in  1898  (April  16)  not  through 
any  revival  of  war  scares,  but  because  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  D. 
Long  raised  again  the  question  about  construction  in  lake  shipyards. 

This  inquiry  was  referred,  with  many  others,  to  a Joint  High 
Anglo-American  Commission,  which  met  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1898.  Our  commissioners  were  instructed  to  propose  a revision  of 
the  Agreement  of  1817,  so  that  war  vessels  might  be  constructed  on 
the  Lakes  provided  that  they  were  not  retained  there  after  construc- 
tion, and  secondly  so  that  it  might  be  permissible  to  keep  training 
ships  in  service  on  the  Lakes.  The  Commission  finally  adjourned 
after  a fruitless  debate  over  reciprocity,  fisheries  and  the  Alaskan 
boundary.  The  Agreement  was  not  considered  at  all,  and  the  pro- 
posal for  its  revision  has  not  been  renewed. 

The  whole  history  of  international  relations  upon  the  Lakes,  as 
here  recited,  shows  clearly  the  overwhelming  power  of  a peaceful 
purpose.  The  Agreement  of  1817  was  a revulsion  from  opposing 
plans  of  aggression  and  enmity.  Our  statesmen,  not  only  the  effer- 
vescent Clay,  but  even  the  pacific  Jefferson,  had  dreamed  of  over- 
running and  annexing  Canada.  Our  friends  the  enemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  hoped  to  shut  the  United  States  forever  away  from  the 
control  at  least  of  the  upper  Lakes.  But  the  indwelling  Spirit  of 
Grace  made  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.  Out  of  the  fric- 
tions at  Ghent  and  the  natural  enmities  that  followed  the  war  along 
the  border,  there  came  forth,  instead  of  the  customary  competition 
in  armaments  and  the  display  of  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,  the  marvelously  wise  determination  to  have  virtually  no  arma- 
ments at  all,  and  lo!  it  was  done.  The  two  nations,  almost  without 
their  knowledge,  at  first  by  executive  order  only,  were  committed  to  a 
unique  experiment  in  international  relations,  viz.:  that  neighbor 
nations  should  do  what  neighbor  citizens  had  learned  to  do  some  cen- 
turies earlier,  stop  fortifying  their  houses  against  each  other  and  stop 
carrying  weapons  for  use  in  a common  highway.  All  honor  to  Mon- 
roe and  Adams  and  Castlereagh,  who  first  among  statesmen  at  least 
partially  committed  two  great  and  discordant  nations  to  the  doctrine, 
“In  time  of  Peace  prepare  to  make  Peace  permanent”! 
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THE  WORLD’S  ANNUAL  ARMAMENT  BILL 
IN  TIME  OF  PEACE 


From  “ The  Drain  of  Armaments.^’ 


Country 

Fiscal  Year 

Expended  for 
Army 

1 

Expended  for 
Navy 

Total  Military 
Charge 

Great  Lritain  and 
THE  Continent 
OF  Europe 

Austria-Hungary 

1913 

1 §115,381,000 

$15,176,000 

$130,557,000 

Belgium  .... 

1912 

13,119,000 

13,119,000 

® Bulgaria  .... 

1912 

7,817,000 

7,817,000 

Denmark  .... 

1912-13 

5,337,000 

3,013,000 

8,350,000 

France  

1912 

1177,656,000 

81,693,000 

259,349,000 

Germany  .... 

1912-13 

201,003,000 

111,964,000 

312,967,000 

Great  Britain  . . . 

1911-12 

134,850,000 

216,194,000 

351,044,000 

2 Greece 

1912 

4,155,000 

1,699,000 

5,854,000 

Italy 

1912-13 

1 83,284,000 

41,859,000 

125,143,000 

Netherlands  . 

1913 

13,412,000 

8,092,000 

21,504,000 

Norway 

1911-12 

4,063,000 

1,539,000 

5,602,000 

Portugal  .... 

1910-11 

9,279,000 

4,317,000 

13,596,000 

Rumania  .... 

1912-13 

14,365,000 

14,365,000 

Russia 

1912 

289,911,000 

81,960,000 

371,871,000 

® Servia 

1912 

5,699,000 

5,699,000 

Spain 

1912 

136,353,000 

13,546,000 

49,899,000 

Sweden 

1913 

14,884,000 

7,032,000 

21,916,000 

Switzerland  . . , 

1912 

8,516,000 

8,516,000 

Turkey 

1912-13 

30,374,000 

5,614,000 

44,988,000 

Total  (Great  Britain) 

and  the  Continent) 

$1,178,458,000 

$593,698,000 

$1,772,156,000 

United  States  . . 

1911-12 

8 $107,787,000 

$136,390,000 

$244,177,000 

Japan  

1912-13 

47,066,000 

46,510,000 

93,576,000 

British  India  . . . 

1911-12 

101,409,000 

101,409,000 

Mexico  and  South 

America 

Argentina  .... 

1912 

$12,232,000 

$11,856,000 

$24,088,000 

Brazil 

1912 

25,425,000 

14,969,000 

40,394,000 

Chile 

1912 

12,164,000 

11,416,000 

23,580,000 

Colombia  .... 
Ecuador  .... 
Mexico 

1913 

1910 

1912-13 

Army  a 

nd  Navy 

2,661,000 

2,031,000 

10,790,000 

Peru 

1911 

not  differentiated 

2,425,000 

Uruguay  .... 
Venezuela  .... 

1910-11 

1912-13 

4.946.000 

1.834.000 

Total  (Mexico  and 

South  America)  . 

$112,749,000 

World  Total $2,324,067,000  I 

* Including  Austrian  Landwehr  and  Hungarian  Honved  (Honved  -1912),  French  Gendarmes,  Ital-  I 

ian  Carabinieri,  Spanish  Guarda  Civil  and  Carabineros. 

* These  expenditures  are  the  normal  peace  expenditures  only.  The  cost  of  the  Balkan  War  was 
met  by  special  appropriations. 

®This  excludes  civil  expenditures  charged  to  War  Department  ($43,262,000).  United  States 
Treasurer’s  statement  shows  a total  of  $151,049,000. 
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On  March  17,  1914,  the  Naval  Estimates  for  1914-1915  were  in- 
troduced by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Winston  Churchill). 
The  estimates  totaled  £51,550,000,  of  which  £15,282,950  were  es- 
timated as  expenditure  on  new  construction.  On  March  18,  Mr. 
Philip  Snowden  in  the  House  of  Commons  discussed  this  excessive 
expenditure  in  the  following  speech: 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as  a Member  of  a Liberal  Gov- 
ernment, has  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  Navy  Estimates 
asking  for  a vote  of  more  than  £51,000,000.  I cannot  enter  into  the 
feelings  and  the  views  of  Radical  Members  who  sit  on  this  side,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  that  they  listened  with  any  great  measure  of  satis- 
faction to  the  speech  of  the  First  Lord  yesterday,  in  spite  of  those 
distinguishing  qualities  which  have  been  described  as  lucidity  and 
rhetoric.  If  they  have  any  regard  for  the  future  of  the  party  with 
which  they  are  associated,  I think  they  must  regard  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  dismay  these  Naval  Estimates  piling  up  by  mil- 
lions year  by  year,  and  perhaps  at  times  they  may  be  inclined  to  put 
to  themselves  the  question  whether  the  acquisition  by  the  Liberal 
Party  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  been  a valuable  asset  to 
that  party.  My  view  is  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
position  which  he  occupies  at  present  is  a danger  to  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  a menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  I said  that  I do  not 
intend  to  deal  with  his  speech  in  any  very  great  detail,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  outstanding  features  in  that  speech  to  which  I do  want  to 
make  some  reference.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said  that 
in  the  programme  of  ship  construction  which  he  has  now  submitted 
to  the  House  he  was  adhering  to  the  standard  laid  down  two  years  ago. 
I doubt  if  there  be  in  this  House  any  two  Members  who  would  give 
the  same  interpretation  of  the  standard  to  which  our  naval  policy  is 
supposed  to  conform  at  the  present  time. 

The  First  Lord  in  his  speech  yesterday  gave  us  not  one  standard, 
but  a large  number  of  standards.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  1912  he  de- 
parted from  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  standard — 
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namely,  the  two-Power  standard— and  he  substituted  for  it  a stand- 
ard which  he  described  as  sixteen  to  ten  against  the  next  strongest 
naval  Power.  No  sooner  had  he  laid  down  that  standard  than  he 
began  to  break  it.  At  the  time  he  laid  that  down  nothing  had  been 
said  about  the  intention  of  Canada  to  build  three  ships.  No  sooner 
had  the  First  Lord  announced  that  standard  to  the  House  than  he 
appears  to  have  gone  round  the  Empire,  touting  to  the  Dependencies 
and  the  Colonies  to  build  ships  and  to  present  them  to  the  Imperial 
Navy.  We  had  the  offer  of  Canada  to  add  three  ships,  and  there  was 
no  declaration  from  the  First  Lord  in  connection  with  those  ships 
that  they  were  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  standard 
of  sixteen  to  ten.  Then  when  the  Canadian  offer  was  withdrawn, 
he  made  that  an  excuse  for  departing  from  the  standard  which  a few 
months  before  he  had  laid  down.  With  the  1912  revision  of  the  Ger- 
man Navy  Law  of  1907,  the  First  Lord  has  adopted  a new  programme 
of  two  to  one  for  additional  German  ships.  That  gives  us  this  re- 
sult, that  in  1917  Germany  would  have  fourteen,  and  Great  Britain 
twenty-five.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  set  up  a new  and  a higher 
standard.  On  the  sixteen  to  ten  standard  our  figure  would  be  not 
twenty-five  but  just  under  twenty-three,  and  taking  that  figure  of 
twenty-three  we  are  building  two  ships  in  excess  of  the  sixteen  to  ten 
standard. 

There  was  no  reason  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  upon  those  figures  to 
build  a fifth  ship  last  year,  and  if  the  programme  of  this  year  is  re- 
duced from  four  to  two  we  shall  still  be  within  the  sixteen  to  ten 
standard.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  the  point,  which  other  Members 
are  better  qualified  than  I am  to  raise,  as  to  our  superiority  in  ships 
and  equipment  below  the  “Dreadnought”  class,  but  it  is  not  only 
there  we  have  superiority  over  the  next  strongest  European  Power, 
but  also  in  the  character  and  capacity  of  our  “Dreadnoughts.” 
Therefore,  taking  all  those  facts  into  consideration,  I submit  that 
the  declaration  set  out  in  the  challenge  that  the  First  Lord  has  de- 
parted from  the  standard  that  he  laid  down  two  years  ago  is  com- 
pletely substantiated.  But  yesterday  we  had,  as  I have  said, 
a new  policy  and  a new  standard  put  before  us.  The  Canadian 
ships,  and  ships  which  may  be  provided  by  other  Colonies,  are  not 
to  be  counted  in  calculating  the  sixteen  to  ten  standard.  If  there 
was  one  feature  of  the  speech  of  the  First  Lord  yesterday  which  I 
think  was  more  regrettable  than  another,  it  was  the  provocative  and 
patronizing  tone  in  which  he  referred  to  Canada,  and,  in  a lesser 
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degree,  to  other  Colonies.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has 
visions  of  Imperial  responsibilities,  and  of  an  Imperial  Navy  to  meet 
them.  He  looks  forward  to  a time  when  every  Colony  will  have  a 
naval  base  and  dockyards  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  vessels 
of  the  Imperial  Fleet.  In  his  vision  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
sees  a British  “Dreadnought”  on  every  wave  of  the  four  oceans,  and 
aeroplanes  are  as  thick  as  the  locusts  were  in  Egypt.  That,  in  all 
seriousness,  is  the  policy  submitted  to  this  House  yesterday.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  are  to  have  an  enormous  increase  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron.  Why  should  this  be  necessary?  What  is  the 
menace  in  the  Mediterranean?  Against  whom  are  we  to  increase 
our  squadron  there?  It  will  be  said,  of  course,  against  Italy,  against 
Austria,  against  a combination  of  the  two.  We  have  an  understand- 
ing with  France.  Is  that  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  us?  I take  it, 
from  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  [Lord  C.  Beresford]  this  afternoon, 
that  om:  alliance  with  France  involves  that  we  should  do  all  the  pay- 
ing and  bear  all  the  sacrifice,  while  they  should  reap  all  the  advantage. 
[An  hon.  Member:  “No.”]  Yes.  What  did  the  noble  Lord  say? 
He  referred  to  the  condition  of  our  Regular  Army,  and  to  the  short- 
age of  numbers  in  the  Territorial  Force.  What  was  to  be  the  price 
that  we,  according  to  the  noble  Lord,  were  to  pay  for  this  imderstand- 
ing  with  France?  That  we  were  to  send  an  Expeditionary  Force  to 
the  Continent  to  the  assistance  of  France,  if  it  were  necessary.  I do 
not  think  I misrepresented  the  noble  Lord.  After  the  statement  of 
the  First  Lord  yesterday,  there  was  no  need  for  the  noble  Lord  to 
put  the  question  whether  we  are  going  to  hand  over  to  France  the 
whole  of  our  responsibilities  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  First  Lord 
told  us  that  the  number  of  “Dreadnoughts”  is  to  be  considerably  in- 
creased, in  addition  to  there  being  a very  large  increase  in  ships  of 
other  classes.  Therefore,  this  is  the  point  of  the  noble  Lord.  I 
think  it  is  a great  assumption,  certainly  one  that  would  not  be  endorsed 
by  Members  of  the  party  with  which  I am  associated,  nor,  I think 
I may  say,  by  a large  number  of  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
that  we  are  under  any  obligation  to  send  an  Expeditionary  Force  to 
the  assistance  of  France  in  any  circumstances.  If  that  be  part  of  the 
imderstanding  with  France,  I think  the  conditions  of  the  understand- 
ing will  need  to  be  revised.  Now  we  are  to  have  this  Imperial  Fleet, 
and  we  are  to  have  a very  large  addition  to  the  Mediterranean  Fleet — 
an  addition,  mark  you,  the  end  of  which  no  man  can  see.  If  we  are 
to  put  all  these  vessels  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  how 
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will  Italy  and  Austria  regard  that  action?  We  know  that  the  result 
will  be  an  increase  in  their  shipbuilding,  and,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  policy  made  by  the  First  Lord  yesterday,  a further  increase  in 
our  strength  in  the  Mediterranean.  Where  is  the  process  going  to 
stop?  An  increase  in  our  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  an  Imperial  Fleet, 
a Mediterranean  Fleet.  If  the  House  of  Commons  is  going  to  en- 
dorse this  policy,  it  is  not  a £51,000,000  Navy  Budget  that  they  will 
be  discussing  in  half  a dozen  years,  but  a £100,000,000  Budget. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  regard  to  naval 
matters,  that  we  do  not  vote  continuous  programmes:  we  vote  the 
money  only  for  the  yearly  programme.  But  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  his  speech  yesterday,  assumed  over  and  over  again  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  committed  to  a policy  which  was  going 
to  run  for  a considerable  number  of  years.  We  protest  altogether 
against  that.  I warn  Members  of  the  House  who  disapprove  of  this 
new  policy  that  in  supporting  this  Vote  they  are,  according  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  endorsing  the  extensive  departure  that  he 
foreshadowed  yesterday.  I submit  that  it  is  folly  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  naval  architecture,  shall  I say,  or  equipment,  to  build 
as  we  are  doing.  In  my  support  in  this  connection  I may  quote  the 
First  Lord  himself.  Only  last  week,  in  answer  to  a question,  he 
stated  that  in  the  last  few  years  ships  which  had  cost  £26,000,000  had 
been  scrapped.  The  authority  I wish  to  quote  is  the  statement  of 
the  First  Lord  himself  two  years  ago: 

It  is  wrong  and  wasteful  to  build  a single  ship  for  the  Navy  which  is  not  wanted. 
Nearly  three  years  of  her  brief  life  have  been  lived  before  she  is  bom.  Before 
she  is  even  launched  the  vessels  which  are  capable  of  destroying  her  have  been 
projected.  It  is  an  ill  service  to  the  Navy  to  build  a single  ship  before  its  time. 

The  First  Lord  yesterday  appeared  to  give  some  support  to  an 
opinion  which,  I believe,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  naval  circles, 
that  the  era  of  the  “Dreadnought”  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  development  of  submarines  is  likely  to  revolutionize  the  methods 
of  naval  warfare.  In  one  of  the  weekly  reviews  a week  or  two  ago 
there  appeared  a remarkable  article  upon  this  point,  from  which  I 
would  like  to  read  two  or  three  sentences.  The  apparently  very  well- 
informed  writer  said: 

I believe  it  to  be  the  accepted  doctrine  in  the  best  informed  naval  circles  that 
as  things  are  at  present  no  battleship  dare  venture  into  waters  in  which  submarines 
are  known  to  be  lurking.  What  does  this  mean?  That  in  future  battleships  can 
only  come  into  action  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  center  of  the  Atlantic  or  in  the  South- 
ern seas — that  in  the  next  naval  war  the  narrow  seas  around  the  British  Isles,  the 
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Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean  can  be  literally  closed  to  battleships.  Nor  will  the 
broad  oceans  be  exempted  from  the  closure  for  long.  The  new  British  submarines 
will  be  aU  but  ocean-going  ships.  Their  radius  of  action  is  i,ooo  miles.  They  will 
have  a surface  speed  of  nearly  twenty-two  knots,  and  about  sixteen  submerged. 
They  will  carry  a large  armament  of  torpedoes  and  two  quick-firing  guns.  Against 
these  craft  a battleship  is  absolutely  defenseless  imless  she  is  lying  at  anchor  with 
torpedo  nets  out.  And  at  the  present  moment  no  one  can  see  how  she  is  to  be  de- 
fended. 

I submit  that,  in  view  of  the  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  develop- 
ment, it  is,  to  use  the  words  of  the  First  Lord,  madness  and  foUy  to 
go  on  incurring  this  expenditure  which  in  a year  or  two  may  be  ab- 
solutely useless.  I now  turn  to  the  financial  side  of  the  question. 

In  speaking  upon  this  matter  I shall  probably  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a considerable  amount  of  sympathy  from  Radicals  on  these 
benches,  because  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  on  which 
this  Government  was  returned  to  power  in  1906,  it  was  on  a pledge 
of  peace  and  retrenchment.  When,  in  the  later  days  of  the  previous 
Parliament,  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  admirably 
combining  in  himself  the  two  roles  of  Tory  Member  for  Oldham  and 
Radical  candidate  for  Manchester,  his  speeches  were  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  attacks  on  the  Tory  Government  for  its  gross  extrava- 
gance, and  on  every  election  platform  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
holding  aloft  the  grand  old  Liberal  flag  of  peace  and  retrenchment, 
especially  retrenchment.  He  is  now  a Member  of  a Government 
which  in  nine  years  has  increased  the  naval  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try by  about  £20,000,000. 

The  first  year  for  which  the  present  Government  were  responsible 
for  the  Estimates — 1906-07 — the  naval  expenditure  stood  at, 
roughly,  £31,000,000.  The  House  is  now  asked  to  vote  £51,000,000. 
I want  to  put  this  question  to  Radical  Members.  If  the  statement 
had  been  made  ten  years  ago  that  nine  years  of  Liberal  Government 
would  add  £20,000,000  to  naval  expenditure,  is  there  a Radical  Mem- 
ber or  a Radical  in  the  coimtry  who  would  not  have  said  that  the 
man  who  made  such  a statement  was  mad?  I can  well  remember 
the  time  when  a Tory  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  resigned  office 
rather  than  be  responsible  for  providing  £13,000,000  per  year  for 
naval  expenditure.  We  now  have  the  son  of  that  Tory  Minister, 
practically  without  apologizing  to  the  House — ^nay,  glorying  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  Estimates — ^proposing,  in  the  name  of  a Liberal 
Government,  an  expenditure  of  more  than  £51,000,000.  During 
ten  years  of  office  Tory  recklessness  only  raised  the  naval  expenditure 
by  £14,000,000.  I do  not  know  what  they  might  do  if  the  turn  of  the 
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tide  should  bring  them  to  power  once  more,  but  judging  from  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fareham  yesterday  and  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  and  gallant  Admiral  this  afternoon,  it  would  not 
be  a Budget  of  £50,000,000  or  £70,000,000,  but  one  of  £100,000,000 
or  more.  I wish  when  responsible  Members  opposite  speak  on  this 
question  they  would  be  a little  more  definite.  For  instance,  I wish 
they  would  tell  us  what  size  of  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  would  satisfy 
them.  I wish  they  would  say  what  size  of  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
would  enable  them  to  sleep  comfortably  at  night.  I wish  they  would 
tell  us  what  size  of  fleet  they  think  necessary  adequately  to  protect 
our  great  Imperial  obligations.  They  leave  us  in  the  dark  in  these 
matters,  and  we  can  only  conjecture.  My  conjecture  is  that  in  that 
day  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Fareham  combines  in  himself — ^as  he 
is  quite  capable  of  doing — the  joint  oflfice  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty and  Secretary  of  State  for  War  we  shall  see  a Budget  for  naval 
and  military  expenditure  larger  than  the  sum  total  of  the  Budget 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  submitting  to  this 
House  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 

I remember  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  great  Budget  of  about  twenty 
years  ago.  We  looked  to  the  additional  revenue  that  was  to  accrue 
^rom  that  Budget  as  a means  of  financing  long-delayed  schemes  of 
social  reform.  What  happened?  Not  a penny  of  public  advantage 
has  come  from  the  new  taxes  that  were  then  levied.  Four  years  ago 
we  were  fighting  in  defense  of  the  Budget  proposed  by  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Why?  We  were  fighting  for  this  new 
taxation,  not  that  it  might  be  spent  upon  “Dreadnoughts”;  not 
that  it  might  go  as  increased  profit  into  the  pockets  of  armament 
firms.  We  supported  the  Budget  because  we  believed  that  the  addi- 
tional revenue  was  going  to  be  devoted  to  deal  with  problems  of  old 
age,  poverty,  unemployment,  the  education  question,  better  housing, 
and  the  like.  To  sum  up  the  whole  question,  the  increase  in  naval 
expenditure  has  absorbed  practically  all  the  additional  revenue  which 
has  come  from  the  taxation  imposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer some  years  ago.  What  about  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty? Two  years  ago  he  assumed  that  the  Budget  had  been  devised 
and  a General  Election  had  been  fought  upon  it;  that  a constitutional 
crisis  had  arisen,  solely  that  additional  money  might  be  provided  for 
him  to  spend  in  extending  the  Navy.  What  did  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman say? — 
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It  is  right  for  me  to  say  that  the  great  scale  which  our  naval  armaments  have 
been  forced  to  assume,  has  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  wonderful  fertility 
of  the  great  Budget  of  igog,  for  which  my  right  honorable  friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  be  long  and  variously  remembered. 

There  was  something  in  the  nature  of  prophecy  in  the  selection 
of  that  word  “variously.”  The  increase  in  the  sum  spent  upon  the 
Navy,  based  on  this  year’s  Estimates,  is  practically  equal  to  the  smn 
this  Government  has  spent  upon  social  reform.  The  attention  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  gave  to  me 
just  now  reminds  me  that  when  I was  speaking  on  this  question 
two  years  ago  I said  that  our  party  was  not  going  to  take  “Dread- 
noughts” as  a substitute  for  social  reform.  I remember  how  heartily 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  applauded  that  statement.  But  that  is 
what  we  are  doing.  What  is  the  excuse  always  put  forward  when  we 
want  money  for  some  social  reform?  It  is  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
nation  is  so  high  that  more  money  cannot  be  provided.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  this  £20,000,000  increase  of  naval  expenditure,  what  could 
we  not  have  done?  This  Government  during  its  ten  years  of  ofl&ce 
has  spent  £360,000,000  upon  the  Navy.  With  half  of  that  sum  we 
could  have  established  a Utopia  in  this  dear  land  of  ours.  With  that 
£20,000,000  alone  we  could  have  wiped  out  the  tea  tax,  the  sugar 
tax,  and  all  the  food  taxes,  and  still  have  had  a sum  left  which  would 
have  enabled  you  to  attempt  something  in  the  way  of  better  housing, 
better  education,  and  so  on,  for  our  people.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we 
are  the  most  heavily  taxed  nation  for  war  piuposes  in  Europe.  The 
only  comparative  figures  I have  been  able  to  obtain  are  for  1912. 
In  that  year  the  expenditure  upon  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  United 
Kingdom  worked  out  at  just  under  325.  per  head.  The  next  highest 
country  is  France,  with  245.  yd.;  then  comes  Germany,  with  17s.  8d. 
But  even  the  £51,000,000  odd  which  we  are  asked  to  spend  upon  the 
Navy  during  the  coming  year  is  not  the  only  cost  of  the  Navy.  By 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  you  are  withdrawing  labor  from  re- 
munerative and  far  more  productive  employment.  To  that  extent 
there  is  a loss  in  the  real  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  talked  yesterday,  when  he  was  dealing  with  the  labor 
problem,  as  though  it  was  a good  thing  for  the  community  to  spend 
money  in  the  employment  of  labor  for  battleships.  From  the 
economic  point  of  view,  and  I would  add,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
social  economy,  it  would  be  just  as  wise,  well,  and  profitable  for  the 
community  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  money  to  employ  the  same 
labor  to  make  fireworks  and  let  them  off. 
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What  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a substantial  reduction  of 
this  expenditure?  Why  is  it  mounting  up?  The  Governments — 
not  only  our  own  Government,  but  the  Governments  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations — ^profess  to  deplore  it.  The  only  speech  I have  heard 
upon  the  question  by  a responsible  Minister  in  recent  years  who  did 
not  deplore  it  and  who  did  not  make  an  appeal  for  a better  under- 
standing between  the  nations  of  Europe  was  that  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  yesterday.  The  only  thing  in  which  he  appeared  to 
glory  was  that  even  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  were  now  getting  a 
mania  for  a fleet  and  were  trying  to  emiflate  the  example  set  them  by 
the  great  nations  of  Europe.  What,  in  spite  of  these  conditions,  is  the 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a better  understanding?  Lord  Welby,  who  has 
held  the  highest  and  most  responsible  position  as  a permanent  Civil 
Servant  in  this  coimtry,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  a 
man  of  world- wide  reputation  in  matters  of  financial  knowledge  and  a 
man  of  sterling  probity,  was  speaking  on  this  question  a few  weeks  ago, 
and  he  said: 

We  are  in  the  hands  of  an  organization  of  crooks.  They  are  politicians,  gen- 
erals, manufacturers  of  armaments  and  journalists.  All  of  them  are  anxious  for 
imlimited  expenditure,  and  go  on  inventing  scares  to  terrify  the  public  and  to  terrify 
Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

I referred  to  the  slang  dictionary  to  see  what  was  the  meaning  of 
“crooks.”  I was  familiar  with  it  only  as  the  name  of  a very  popular 
and  very  peaceful  Member  of  this  House.  When  I turned  up  the 
meaning  of  this  word  in  the  dictionary  I found  that  the  same  word 
may  very  often  represent  very  different  things.  I find  that  the  defini- 
tion of  “a  crook”  is — it  is  an  ugly  word — “a  thief,”  “a  swindler,” 
“a  man  who  gains  his  ends  by  crooked  ways.”  Let  us  translate  Lord 
Welby ’s  words.  He  says: 

We  are  in  the  hands  of  an  organization  of  thieves!  swindlers!  They  are  poli- 
ticians, generals,  manufacturers  of  armaments,  and  all  of  them  are  anxious  for 
unlimited  expenditure,  and  go  on  inventing  scares  to  terrify  the  public  and  to  terrify 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

That  is  an  extremely  serious  charge  to  be  made  by  a responsible 
ex-public  servant  like  Lord  Welby.  Can  it  be  substantiated?  I venture 
to  submit  to  this  House  that  it  can  be  substantiated  up  to  the  hilt.  We 
had  a scare  in  1909.  That  was  not  the  first  scare  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. If  time  would  permit  I could  go  through  half  a dozen  previous 
scares  and  show  that  the  features  of  each  were  precisely  the  same. 
They  were  all  engineered  during  a time  of  trade  depression — and 
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engineered  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Governments  to  spend  money 
in  the  provision  of  additional  armaments.  I am  not  going  to  deal 
at  any  length  with  the  scare  of  1909.  It  is  so  recent  and  the  facts 
that  later  came  to  light  were  so  remarkable  that  possibly  the  incidents 
are  fairly  well  known.  What  was  the  state  of  trade  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing world,  and  in  many  of  the  armament  firms  at  the  time  when  the 
scare  was  introduced?  In  the  early  part  of  1909,  Earl  Cawdor,  who 
presided  at  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  said: 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  with  the  exception  of  the  “Vanguard”  building 
at  Barrow,  not  one  British  battleship  has  been  laid  down  in  a private  shipbuilding 
yard  at  home. 

The  “Naval  Annual”  goes  on  to  make  a somewhat  similar  state- 
ment. I come  to  a statement  made  just  about  the  same  time  by  a 
gentleman  who  at  that  time  was  a member  of  this  House,  but  who  has 
since  been  translated  to  other  regions.  He  was  then  known  as  Sir 
Charles  MacLaren.  He  was  the  chairman  and  director  of  more 
than  one  of  these  armament  firms.  Sir  Charles  MacLaren,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  John  Brown  and  Co.,  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
said: 

Things  were  bad  twelve  months  ago,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  they  were  bad 
stiU.  He  had  seen  no  evidence  of  improvement  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  reaUy  there  was  very  little  evidence  of  distinct  improvement  in  the  immediate 
future. 

What  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  this  exceptional  depression?  Why, 
all  these  firms  were  engaged  in  increasing  their  capital,  putting 
down  new  slipways,  preparing  for  the  time  which  they  knew  from 
past  experience,  and  their  knowledge  of  instruments  they  were  able 
to  work,  would  come  sooner  or  later.  Just  before  the  scare,  Arm- 
strong, Whitworth  and  Co.  had  equipped  a new  gun-mounting 
shop,  with  three  erecting  pits  and  ample  storage  room  for  ordnance; 
the  Coventry  Ordnance  Works,  Limited,  had  completed  in  1908 
their  great  gun-mounting  establishment  at  Scotstoim.  Messrs. 
Beardmore  and  Co.,  Limited,  with  the  aid  of  Vickers,  Limited, 
had  been  making  extensions  at  Parkhead  Works.  All  this  time 
these  men  and  their  representatives  were  working  behind  the  scene. 
The  House  will  remember  the  Mulliner  incident.  Mr.  Mulliner 
was  a director  of  the  Coventry  Ordnance  Works.  What  is  the  Cov- 
entry Ordnance  Works?  It  is  another  name  for  John  Brown  and  Co. 
The  Cammel,  Laird  Company  and  the  John  Brown  Company  own 
most  of  the  shares.  Now,  we  had  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mul- 
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liner  himself  that  for  three  years  before  1909  he  was  constantly  writ- 
ing to  the  Government  and  appealing  to  them  in  other  ways  to  spend 
more  money  upon  armaments,  and  giving  them  information,  which 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  totally  imtrue,  in  relation  to  what  Ger- 
many was  doing.  I do  not  suppose  that  it  is  a very  usual  practice 
for  Cabinet  Ministers  to  interview  commercial  travelers  and  touts, 
but  they  made  a departure  on  this  occasion,  and  after  three  years  of 
importunity,  they  enlisted  the  services  of  this  gentleman,  who  was 
received  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet; 
and  then  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
came  down  to  this  House  with  that  bogus  story  about  the  acceleration 
of  the  German  programme,  and  it  has  since  come  to  light  that  their 
only  authority  was  the  man  whose  works  were  standing  idle  at  that 
time,  and  who  was  so  anxious  to  get  Government  work.  The  state- 
ment which  the  hon.  Member  for  Fareham  [Mr.  Arthur  Lee]  made 
himself  responsible  for  at  that  time  will  not  be  very  soon  forgotten. 
A cry  went  up:  “We  want  eight,  and  won’t  wait”;  and  they  did 
not  wait,  and  then  the  contingent  ships  were  laid  down,  and  they 
got  the  work.  These  are  the  very  men  who  had  been  using  this  means 
to  induce  the  public  to  spend  money. 

I find  from  the  “Navy  League  Annual,”  that  before  this  scare  the 
amount  of  private  contracts  for  new  construction  was  £7,000,000. 
The  year  1910-11  was  the  first  year  of  the  new  programme,  and  in 
that  year  private  contracts  went  up  by  £4,500,000,  but  there  was  no 
more  work  given  to  the  Government  dockyards;  it  all  went  to  private 
contractors  of  the  armament  ring,  who  forced  the  Government  into 
this  expenditure.  I remember  my  hon.  friend  the  Member  for 
Woolwich  (Mr  Crooks)  pleading  with  the  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  for  some  work  for  Woolwich.  Hon.  Members  smile  at 
that,  but  there  you  have  the  painful  illustration  of  how  this  system 
incidentally  makes  a man  do  a thing  which  he  and  his  party  utterly 
abhorred.  But  the  First  Lord  would  give  no  part  of  the  additional 
work  to  Woolwich.  It  all  went  to  increase  the  profits  and  the  divi- 
dends of  these  private  firms.  What  do  I find  on  examination  of  the 
balance  sheets  of  the  firms  which  constitute  the  armament  ring? 
I find  in  the  year  before  the  scare  Messrs.  Vickers’  profits  amounting 
to  £424,000.  Two  years  after  that  they  were  nearly  double  that 
amount.  Every  year  since  the  success  of  their  intrigue  their  profits 
have  gone  up — £474,000,  £544,000,  £745,000,  £872,000.  The 
precise  figures  of  their  profits  for  the  last  twelve  months  are  not  yet 
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obtainable,  but  they  show  another  addition,  so  that  their  profits  are 
increased  by  £500,000  a year  as  a result  of  the  success  of  the  scare 
they  engineered  four  years  ago.  Now,  what  are  the  other  compo- 
nent parts  of  this  ring?  Let  us  take  Armstrong’s.  That  is  the  other 
firm  in  this  ring  of  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  spoke  very 
affectionately  some  time  ago.  He  said  that  the  relations  of  the 
Admiralty  with  Vickers  and  another  large  firm  in  the  trade  are  far 
more  cordial  than  the  ordinary  relations  of  business.  That  might 
be  one  reason  why  the  representative  of  these  firms  was  received  in 
audience  at  a Cabiuet  Council.  In  the  year  of  the  scare  Armstrong’s 
profits  amounted  to  £429,000.  They  went  on  mounting  up  until 
last  year  (1912)  they  had  risen  to  £777,000  with  an  increase  in  divi- 
dend. Another  firm,  Messrs.  Beardmore,  shows  on  examination  of 
their  profits  exactly  the  same  thing.  In  1909  their  profits  were 
£72,000;  in  1911  they  were  three  times  that  sum — £201,000. 

I have  spoken  of  the  armament  ring.  What  is  that  ring?  It 
is  a combination  of  four,  or  five — strictly  speaking — of  the  principal 
firms  engaged  in  this  trade.  Patriotism  is  not  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  trade  methods  of  this  great  combine.  For  instance, 
I find  Messrs.  Vickers  have  works  at  Barrow,  Shefi&eld,  Birmingham, 
but  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  this  country.  They  have  a 
yard  in  Placentia  de  las  Armas,  in  Spain;  they  have  another  place  in 
Spezzia,  in  Italy.  They  are  evidently  taking  time  by  the  forelock. 
They  anticipate  the  promise  of  a Mediterranean  squadron.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  I find  the  shares  of  Vickers,  Armstrong  and  Co., 
Cammell,  Laird,  and  Co.  went  up  on  the  Stock  Exchange  after  the 
report  of  the  First  Lord’s  speech.  The  ring  has  also  an  interest  in 
the  Whitehead  Torpedo  Factory  in  Fiume,  in  Austria-Hungary,  and 
it  is  against  Austria  we  are  asked  to  lay  down  this  Fleet  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. And,  again,  as  the  newspapers  have  reminded  us  so 
much  in  the  last  week  or  two,  they  have  a place  on  the  Volga,  in 
Russia;  indeed,  they  have  two.  They  have  also  a shipyard  in  South 
America,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
Navy,  they  have  laid  down  works  in  Montreal.  Another  component 
part  of  the  trust  was  there  before  them,  and  John  Brown  and  Co. 
have  what  is  going  to  be  the  largest  shipyard  in  the  world  in  New 
Brimswick. 

I said  patriotism  is  not  a distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  methods 
of  these  firms.  As  a matter  of  fact,  these  firms  are  not  English. 
Their  management  is  international  and  their  shareholders  are  inter- 
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national.  For  instance,  I find  on  examination  of  the  share  lists  of 
Messrs.  Vickers  that  they  have  shareholders  living  in  Italy,  Japan, 
Russia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Australia,  China,  Spain,  and  Chili;  and, 
after  all,  I think  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  these  men  are  true  inter- 
nationals. Now  I ask  again,  what  is  this  armament  ring?  It  com- 
prises Vickers,  Armstrong,  John  Brown,  Cammell-Laird — the  Cov- 
entry Ordnance  Works  is  a subsidiary  firm.  Vickers,  for  instance, 
not  only  own  works  directly,  but  they  are  large  controllers  of  the 
Wolseley  Tool  and  Motor  Company  and  the  Electric  and  Ordnance 
Accessories  Company.  Messrs.  Vickers  not  only  own  the  business 
with  which  their  name  is  associated,  but  they  own  a quarter  of  the 
shares  of  Whitehead  and  Co.’s  torpedo  manufacture;  and  Whitehead 
and  Co.,  torpedo  manufacturers,  also  have  a large  factory  in  Austria, 
building  torpedoes  to  destroy  the  ships  that  Vickers  are  building  now. 
So  the  shareholders  of  the  armament  ring  can  look  forward  with 
eauanimity  to  whatever  happens.  It  is  no  matter  to  them  whether 
it  is  an  Austrian  ship  or  a German  ship  or  a British  ship  that  sinks, 
they  can  throw  up  their  hats  and  shout,  “More  ships,  more  profits, 
higher  dividends.”  John  Brown  and  Co.  have  a great  works  at 
Sheffield  with  which  their  name  is  associated,  they  have  a great  ship- 
ping yard  on  the  Clyde  bank,  and  they  have  over  seven-eighths  of 
the  shares  of  Thomas  Firth  and  Sons,  Limited,  and  half  the  shares 
in  the  Coventry  Ordnance  Works.  But  I may  add  that  after  the 
Mulliner  incident  this  company  changed  their  managing  director. 
After  the  exposure  of  the  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in  engineering 
the  naval  scare  of  1909  the  Government  came  to  the  conclusion  he 
was  not  the  man  who  ought  to  be  retained  as  managing  director  of  the 
firm  with  which  the  Government  had  contracts;  therefore  Air.  Mul- 
liner was  discharged,  and  there  was  appointed  in  his  place  an  Ad- 
miral of  the  Fleet,  with  a salary  of  £7,000  a year  and  seven  years’  en- 
gagement. John  Brown  and  Co.  are  also  associated  with  Beardmore; 
they  interchanged  two  directors  with  Palmer’s  Shipbuilding  Company 
and  Projectile  Company,  and  they  have  one  director,  in  common  with 
Hadfield  Foundry,  Limited,  and  with  Cammell,  Laird  and  Co.,  so 
that  when  you  touch  one  of  the  firms  of  this  ring  you  touch  the  others. 
You  do  not  know,  to  use  the  words  of  the  coster  song,  “Which  is 
which,  and  which  is  the  other.”  I come  now  to  the  shareholders. 
I find  the  trustee  for  the  debenture  holders  in  Vickers  is  Lord  Sand- 
hmrst,  who  at  the  present  time  occupies  the  position  of  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. I find  that  the  Member  for  the  Hallam  Division  of  Sheffield 
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[the  Right  Hon.  Stuart-Wortley],  who  rose  so  promptly  in  the  debate 
the  other  day — when  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  suggested 
the  possibility  of  getting  armor  plate  from  abroad — in  order  to 
point  out  that  there  were  great  firms  in  this  country  who  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  expectation  of  Government  work  to  lay  down 
expensive  plant.  He  practically  said  it  would  be  a breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  take  away  from  these  people  the  ex- 
pectations they  had  been  given.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  a 
debenture  trustee  for  Vickers,  and  he  is  also  debenture  trustee  for 
Cammell,  Laird  and  Co. 

Now  who  are  the  shareholders?  It  would  be  too  long  for  me  to 
give  more  than  a very  short  selection  from  the  list,  but  I find  that 
hon.  Members  in  this  House  are  very  largely  concerned:  indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  throw  a stone  on  the  Benches  opposite  with- 
out hitting  a Member  who  is  a shareholder  in  one  or  other  of  these 
firms.  I am  sorry  for  the  sudden  hilarity  of  my  hon.  friends,  for  the 
shareholders  in  these  armament  firms  are  not  confined  to  Unionist 
Members.  I find  that  the  bishops  are  very  well  represented. 
Among  the  shareholders  in  Armstrong  I find  the  name  of  an  hon. 
Member  opposite  as  the  holder  of  5,000  shares — the  Member  for 
Armagh  [Sir  J.  Lonsdale],  who  asked  seven  questions  in  five  weeks 
in  1909 — the  scare  year — as  to  when  orders  for  gun-mountings  would 
be  placed.  The  hon.  Member  for  Osgoldcross  Division  of  Yorkshire 
[Sir  J.  C.  Rickett] — I congratulate  him  on  his  election  last  week  as 
hon.  President  of  the  Free  Church  Council — is  the  great  Imperialist. 
I have  often  seen  his  portrait  in  the  Jingo  Press  as  that  of  a man  who 
placed  patriotism  and  Empire  before  all  considerations  of  sordid 
selfishness.  I find  that  he  is  the  holder  of  3,200  shares  in  John 
Brown,  and  2,100  shares  in  Cammell-Laird.  Another  of  the 
Members  for  Sheflfield  figures  in  practically  every  list,  as  he  figiu'es  in 
every  debate  of  this  House  when  there  is  a possibility  of  more  money 
being  spent  on  arms  and  ships.  I refer  to  the  Member  for  the  Eccle- 
shall  Division  [Mr.  S.  Roberts].  He  is  a shareholder  in  John 
Brown,  a director  of  Cammell-Laird,  also  debenture  trustee  of 
the  Fairfield  Company,  and  a shareholder  in  the  Coventry  Ordnance 
Works. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  ignore  the  Liberals  altogether.  I find 
that  a director  of  Palmer  is  Lord  Aberconway,  and  that  a Liberal 
Member  of  this  House  is  one  of  his  codirectors,  the  Member  for  the 
Bosworth  Division  of  Leicester  [Mr.  H.  D.  McLaren].  I spoke  of 
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the  “internationalism”  of  this,  and  I find  the  shareholders  in  Cammell- 
Laird  include  a considerable  number  of  names  with  which  I am  not 
familiar.  Another  shareholder  in  Cammell-Laird  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Northern  Division  of  Manchester  [Sir  C.  E.  Schwann]. 
I want  to  say  one  or  two  words  about  the  Harvey  Trust,  which  was 
formed  a few  years  ago,  and  which  represented,  I think,  the  most  up- 
to-date  and  complete  form  of  capitalist  organization  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Its  internationalism  was  complete.  It  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  working  certain  rights  in  the  manufacture  of  armor 
plate,  and  it  combined  together  the  interests  in  Britain  of  Vickers, 
Armstrong,  Beardmore,  John  Brown,  Fairfield,  Cammell-Laird, 
the  Projectile  Company,  Pahner,  and  Hadfields-Coventry;  of  half 
a dozen  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  United  States;  of  firms  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  (Krupps).  The  directors  were  representatives 
of  Beardmore,  John  Brown,  Armstrong,  Vickers,  Cammell-Laird, 
the  French  Steel  Company,  Schneider,  and  others. 

I find  in  the  list  of  shareholders  here  the  name  of  the  present 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  name  of  the  present  Postmaster-General 
also  figures  as  a shareholder  in  Armstrong.  I said  something 
about  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  shareholders’  list.  Of 
course,  in  such  a combination  as  the  Harvey  Steel  Trust,  it  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  a large  number  of  foreign  names  would  appear.  I 
referred  a moment  or  two  back  to  the  case  of  the  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  who  had  been  appointed  managing  director  of  one  of  these 
undertakings.  That  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  men  have  been 
taken  from  the  service  of  the  Crown  and  placed  directly  in  influen- 
tial positions  under  this  armament  ring.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
reason  for  it.  I will  not  give  it  in  my  own  words,  but  in  those  of 
a representative  trade  organ.  There  is  a paper  called  Arms  and 
Explosives,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  armament  trade,  and  in 
September  last  this  paper  wrote — and  I ask  the  special  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  quotation,  because  it  puts  the  matter  far  more 
clearly  than  I could  do: 

Contractors  naturally  are  very  keen  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  prom- 
inent ofiScers  who  have  been  associated  with  the  work  in  which  the  contractors  are 
interested.  The  chief  thing  is  that  they  know  the  ropes,  since  the  retired  officer, 
who  keeps  in  touch  with  his  old  comrades,  is  able  to  lessen  some  of  these  incon- 
veniences, either  by  gaining  early  information  of  coming  events,  or  by  securing 

the  ear  of  one  who  would  not  afford  like  favors  to  a civilian Kissing  undoubtedly 

goes  by  favor,  and  some  of  the  things  that  happen  might  be  characterized  as  cor- 
ruption. Still,  judged  by  all  fair  tests  the  result  is  good.  The  organization  of 
facilities  for  supply  is  maintained  through  times  of  peace  on  an  efficient  juid  eco- 
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nomical  basis.  Manufacturers  do  not  make  huge  profits,  and  they  are  enabled 
to  survive  from  year  to  year,  and  to  be  on  hand  in  the  case  of  national  emergency. 

The  thought  of  Armstrong  subsisting  on  a dividend  of  123-^ 
per  cent.,  and  Vickers  on  10  per  cent.,  putting  an  equal  amount  to 
the  reserve  fund,  is  most  affecting.  Sir  Andrew  Noble,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  joined  Armstrong  in  its  early  days.  He  is  now  chairman. 
There  are  other  cases.  I come  to  what  I think  will  be  admitted 
as  the  most  serious  of  these  transfers,  the  case  of  Sir  George  Murray, 
who  succeeded  Lord  Welby  as  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, a position  of  great  responsibility.  Nothing  can  be  more  disas- 
trous for  the  financial  reputation  of  this  country  than  that  there 
should  be  a suspicion — do  not  put  it  any  higher — of  the  strict 
probity  of  men  who  are  in  the  position  of  permanent  head  of  this 
great  Department.  One  cannot  avoid  suspicion  being  expressed 
in  some  quarters  when  a highly  placed  public  servant  takes  his  pen- 
sion and  immediately  after  takes  his  seat  upon  a board  having  the 
closest  business  relations  with  the  Government.  Why  did  he  go 
to  the  board  of  Armstrong?  He  is  not  an  engineering  expert; 
he  is  not  a naval  expert.  I add,  in  the  words  of  Arms  and  Ex- 
plosives, “He  knows  the  ropes.  He  keeps  in  touch  with  his  old 
comrades.  He  can  smooth  away  any  inconveniences.”  I will  not, 
as  this  paper  does,  characterize  it  as  corruption. 

Then  we  have  the  case  of  Rear-Admiral  Ottley,  Naval  Attache 
to  Russia,  Japan,  France,  United  States,  and  Italy — so  that  he  will 
“know  the  ropes”  on  both  sides.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defense,  and  he  went  from  a position  like  this, 
a responsible  adviser  of  the  Government  on  these  important  matters, 
to  be  the  director  of  a firm  which  is  making  huge  profits  out  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  This  was  the  man  of  whom  “Excubitor”  said, 
when  he  was  writing  his  articles  on  the  Navy,  that  he  “acquired, 
as  Attache,  an  intimate  insight  into  the  naval  methods  of  foreign 
Powers.  From  all  sources,  home  and  foreign,  facts,  figures,  deduc- 
tions, and  suggestions  are  continually  passing  into  the  Naval  Intel- 
ligence Department  at  Whitehall,”  Now  we  are  arming  against 
Italy,  and  this  man,  ex-secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defense,  director  of  Armstrong,  Whitworth  and  Co.,  is  also  a direc- 
tor of  Armstrong’s  Italian  firm,  Armstrong-Pozzuoli,  on  the  Italian 
coast.  How  can  it  be  possible  that  naval  secrets  can  be  retained? 
Armstrong,  Whitworth  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle  and  of  Italy,  are  in 
possession  of  the  most  confidential  facts  in  relation  to  the  doings 
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of  both  the  Italian  Government  and  the  British  Government,  and 
it  would  require  a great  amount  of  business  probity  to  prevent 
them  disclosing  the  facts  from  the  one  branch  of  the  firm  to  the 
other. 

Now  turn  to  Vickers.  Lord  Sandhurst,  who  is  the  debenture  trus- 
tee, was  Under-Secretary  for  War  in  1886  and  from  1892  to  1895  in  a 
Liberal  Government.  Then  we  come  to  a very  interesting  personality. 
Sir  Lieut.  Trevor  Dawson,  He  is  managing  director  of  Vickers, 
lately  acting  as  their  superintendent  of  ordnance,  and  he  is,  of 
course,  specially  connected  with  their  works  at  Spezzia,  Italy.  These 
men  must  have  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  foresight.  They  must 
have  known  years  ago  that  statements  such  as  the  one  made  by  the 
First  Lord  would  be  made  in  this  House.  Sir  Trevor  Dawson  is  a 
director  also  of  a steel  foundry  in  Japan,  so  that,  whether  Japan  be  an 
ally  of  this  country  or  not,  they  are  going  to  be  all  right.  He  is  also 
on  the  board  of  William  Beardmore  and  Co.  Yet  the  Navy  talk  about 
tendering  for  contracts!  How  can  you  get  a tender  from  Vickers? 
You  are  getting  it  from  Armstrong,  Whitworth  and  Co.,  and  from 
William  Beardmore  and  Co.  The  whole  thing  is  a farce.  I need  not 
go  through  the  list.  There  are  dozens  of  them.  There  is  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a single  large  firm  doing  contract  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  not  either  upon  its  board  or  in  its  service  a man  who 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Government  and  who  knows  the 
ropes,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  that  extract  from  Arms  and  Explo- 
sives, is  likely  to  be  able  to  gain  that  various  information  which  will 
be  useful.  I may  just  say  a word  about  Hadfields’  Steel  Foundry. 
They  have  a very  distinguished  major-general  upon  their  staff,  Major- 
General  Brackenbury.  He  was  Director  of  Military  Intelhgence 
1886-91,  and  he  was  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
He  was  President  of  the  Ordnance  Committee,  1896-99,  at  the  War 
Office;  Director  of  Ordnance,  1899-1904;  and  is  a Vice-President  of 
the  National  Service  League. 

Yesterday  the  Nobel  Trust  decided  to  call  in  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands worth  of  unsubscribed  capital.  Vickers,  too,  have  announced 
that  they  are  going  to  increase  their  share  capital  by  £1,000,000. 
Why?  The  First  Lord  told  us  yesterday  that  their  general  trade 
had  declined,  and  that  they  expected  to  be  able  to  accelerate  Govern- 
ment work  on  account  of  the  greater  scarcity  of  other  kinds  of  work. 
Why,  at  a time  like  this,  when,  judging  by  the  evidence,  one 
would  think  that  we  were  near  the  beginning  of  a period  of  trade  de- 
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pression,  should  these  companies  increase  their  capital  by  millions? 
They  are  just  beginning  now  preparations  for  another  scare,  which 
will  mature  in  two  or  three  years’  time,  and  if  I have  the  opportimity 
of  speaking  in  this  place  two  or  three  years  hence,  I shall  be  able  to  re- 
peat the  facts  and  the  instances  associated  with  the  previous  scare 
down  to  the  minutest  detail.  I said  that  the  late  First  Lord  stated 
that  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  this  armament  ring 
were  more  cordial  than  the  ordinary  relations  of  business.  They 
are,  indeed;  and  the  Government  have,  during  the  last  few  years, 
brought  forward  evidence  that  they  do  appreciate  the  patriotic  ser- 
vices these  firms  render  to  the  Departments.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
this  Liberal  Government  was  to  ennoble  Mr.  Pirrie,  of  Harland  and 
Wolff,  and  he  is  a debenture  trustee  of  the  Coventry  Ordnance  and 
John  Brown  and  Company.  You  cannot  touch  one  without  touching 
the  other.  The  ordinary  man  would  never  suspect  that  the  great 
shipbuilding  firm  of  Harland  and  Wolff  had  very  much  interest  in 
armaments.  All  the  ordinary  man  knows  about  Harland  and  Wolff 
is  that  it  has  built  some  of  the  great  Atlantic  liners.  Mr.  Hadfield, 
the  chairman  of  a very  successful  company  which  for  a great  many 
years  has  never  paid  less  than  20  per  cent.,  was  knighted  in  1908. 
Lieut.  Trevor  Dawson,  of  Vickers,  and  of  other  firms  in  the  ring, 
was  made  a knight  in  1909.  I may  pass  over  the  baronetcy  which 
was  given  to  the  late  Lord  Furness,  afterwards  followed  by  a peerage. 
Sir  Charles  MacLaren,  chairman  of  one  of  the  rings,  was,  as  we 
know,  ennobled.  There  are  others.  There  is  the  case  of  Lord  Glen- 
conner,  who  combines  the  positions  of  chairman  of  the  Tharsis  Sul- 
phiu:  and  Copper  Company  and  of  an  influential  shareholder  in  Nobels, 
with  that  of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Kirk  in  Scotland.  I want 
to  speak  now  with  particular  reference  to  Italy  and  Austria,  because 
it  is  against  Italy  and  Austria  that  we  are  asked  to  equip  the  Medi- 
terranean Fleet.  I have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  Vickers 
have  works  in  association  with  the  Vickers-Terni  Company  in  Italy. 
They  are  also  interested  in  Whitehead’s  Torpedo  Works  at  Fiume, 
in  Himgary.  The  Vickers-Temi  seem  to  be  to  Italy  what  Vickers 
is  to  Great  Britain.  The  Engineer  newspaper  says  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  a private  company,  but  as  a national  institution 
working  for  national  aims.  The  “Navy  League  Annual”  for  1911 
had  this  very  illuminating  paragraph: 

The  modem  naval  resources  of  Italy  for  the  building  of  warships  owe  their  own 
origin  in  no  small  measure  to  the  cooperation  of  British  capital  and  resources. 
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In  diplomacy  we  are  supposed  to  be  not  on  very  good  terms  with 
Italy.  It  is  necessary  to  spend  millions  in  building  “Dreadnoughts” 
to  protect  our  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  against  the  possible 
aggression  of  Italy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  Italian  warship  building 
is  indebted  to  the  cooperation  of  British  capital  and  resources.  It 
is  no  use  going  through  the  list.  I could  give  a great  many  others. 
Therefore,  if  ever  these  Italian  ships — let  Heaven  long  delay  the  time ! 
— do  come  in  conflict  with  our  own  ships,  it  will  be  British  capital 
that  will  be  booming  on  both  sides.  Just  a word  or  two  about  Austria, 
as  the  position  of  Austria  has  assumed  great  importance  from  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  First  Lord  yesterday.  Submarines  and  all  the  tor- 
pedoes used  in  the  Austrian  Navy,  besides  several  of  the  new  sea- 
planes, are  made  by  the  Whitehead  Torpedo  Works  in  Himgary. 
This  firm  has  also  a place  at  Weymouth.  They  are  making  torpe- 
does for  the  British  Navy  at  Weymouth,  and  torpedoes  with  British 
capital  in  Hungary  in  order  to  destroy  British  ships.  This  reference 
appeared  in  Armstrong,  Whitworth  and  Co.’s  annual  report  in  regard 
to  their  interests  in  Austrian  torpedo  works: 

The  directors  in  view  of  the  important  part  played  by  torpedoes  in  naval  warfare 
have  acquired  an  interest  in  Whitehead  and  Company. 

I want  to  refer  very  briefly  to  one  other  point.  Members  of 
Parliament  who  are  not  directors  of  armament  firms  and  not  share- 
holders cannot  always  avoid  being  influenced  in  their  actions  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  in  their  constituency  those  who  are  interested. 
I make  no  personal  imputation  whatever  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
hon.  Member  whose  words  I am  going  to  quote.  I am  quite  sure 
that  he  regrets  the  action  I am  now  going  to  describe  as  much  as  any 
man  possibly  could.  We  have  in  this  House  some  half-dozen  Mem- 
bers who  represent  dockyard  constituencies,  or  in  whose  constituencies 
are  firms  who  employ  a large  number  of  men  who,  imder  existing 
conditions,  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  naval  expenditure. 
The  hon.  Member  who  represents  the  Brightside  Division  of  Sheffield 
[Sir  J.  Tudor  Walters]  is  in  such  an  imfortunate  position.  He  was 
addressing  his  constituents  on  July  31,  1907,  and  it  appears  that  there 
had  been  complaints  that  he  had  not  been  getting  sufficient  orders 
from  the  Admiralty  and  from  the  War  Office  for  Sheffield,  and  he  was 
being  compared  with  his  predecessor  to  his  own  disadvantage  in  this 
respect.  This  is  what  he  said  in  a public  speech  in  his  constituency: 

When  he  secured  from  the  Government  a large  order  for  Sheffield,  he  was  not  so 
simple  as  to  go  shouting  about  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  you  shout  you  can- 
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not  do  much.  If  you  want  to  accomplish  things,  you  have  to  go  to  work  quietly  and 
carefully.  It  is  not  for  me  to  shout  about  orders.  It  is  for  me  to  go  to  the  War 
OfiSce  and  the  Admiralty  and  get  them. 

Nobody,  I think,  can  help  feeling  sympathy  with  a Member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  is  compelled,  like  a commercial  bagman,  to  go  to  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty  begging  for  orders  because  the  maintenance 
of  his  seat  depends  on  his  success  in  that  direction.  What  can  I sug- 
gest as  a way  out  of  the  difficulty?  The  first  suggestion  I make  is 
that  something  must  be  done  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  these  crooks, 
swindlers,  and  thieves,  politicians  and  generals,  makers  of  armaments. 
It  is  also  important  we  should  give  some  practical  proof  of  our  desire 
that  this  naval  expenditme  should  end.  In  spite  of  the  high-sound- 
ing words  uttered  by  successive  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  favor 
of  a reduction  of  'naval  armaments,  nothing  practical  has  been  done. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  spoke  some  time  ago  about  a naval  holiday, 
but  it  was  stated  in  the  last  naval  debate  in  the  Reichstag  that  there 
never  had  been  any  proposal  made  by  this  Government  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  international  armaments.  If  this  profession  means  anything  at 
all,  let  the  Government  give  it  practical  shape.  Year  after  year  we 
hear  statements  in  Germany  and  France,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
about  the  wasteful  expenditure  on  armaments.  Not  long  since  our 
present  Foreign  Secretary  said  that  if  this  thing  went  on  there  could 
be  only  one  of  two  possible  results:  either  a Europe  knee-deep  in 
blood  or  bankrupt  European  nations.  What  is  the  use  of  such  talk? 
Is  European  statesmanship  so  bankrupt  that  it  cannot  find  any 
means  of  givdng  practical  expression  to  what  everybody  professes  to  be 
their  desires? 

We  have  been  told  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  this  is 
the  most  favorable  moment  in  the  last  twenty  years  for  doing  this. 
When  we  opened  our  newspapers  last  New  Year’s  morning  and  read 
his  New  Year’s  message  to  the  nation,  some  of  us  hoped,  and  were  for 
a moment  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  at  last  going  to  have  the  courage  of  the  late  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill.  But  we  have  been  disappointed.  What  did  he  say? 

The  most  favorable  moment  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

And  he  went  on  to  say; 

Unless  Liberalism  seizes  this  favorable  opportimity  it  will  be  false  to  its  noblest 
traditions,  and  those  who  have  the  consciences  of  Liberalism  in  their  charge  will  be 
written  down  for  all  time  as  having  betrayed  their  trust. 

Are  Ministers  to  be  written  down  for  all  time  as  having  betrayed 
their  trust?  I have  noticed  what  has  been  to  me  a very  painful 
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change  during  the  last  week  or  two  in  the  attitude  of  two  or  three 
Liberal  journals  upon  this  question.  I do  not  hesitate  to  mention 
names — the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  Nation,  and  the  Daily  News  and 
Leader.  Three  months  ago  they  were  speaking  on  this  question  in 
a way  which  gave  satisfaction  to  all  of  us.  But  they  have  been  prac- 
tically silent  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  last  week  the  Nation 
dismissed  the  whole  question  in  one  short  paragraph  in  the  news 
topics.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  I think  the  explanation  is  that 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  these  people  to  remain  silent. 
Appeals  may  have  been  made  to  them,  pointing  out  the  present  pre- 
carious position  of  certain  other  questions.  I am  as  ardently  anxious 
to  see  Home  Rule  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  as  any  Member  of  this 
House,  but  you  can  pay  too  high  a price  even  for  that.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Government,  I,  for  one,  and  I speak  practically 
for  all  my  colleagues,  will  not  give  one  vote  in  this  House  during  the 
present  session,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  which  can  be 
construed  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  as  being  in  support  either 
of  the  amount  of  these  Estimates  or  of  the  policy  foreshadowed  by 
the  First  Lord  yesterday.  Really  it  is  time  that  we  changed  all  this 
wasteful  expenditure.  It  is  time  we  began  to  realize  that  a beautiful 
school  is  a grander  sight  than  a battleship — a contented  and  prosperous 
peasantry  than  great  battalions.  It  is  time  we  began  to  realize  that 
Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renovmed  than  war. 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  some  weeks  ago  that  the  solution  of  this 
question  was  in  the  hands  of  international  democracy.  It  is  so. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  have  in  the  past  trusted  to  kings,  nobles, 
and  plutocrats,  and  each  of  them  has  failed.  It  is  now  for  the  people 
to  trust  themselves.  I'he  workers  of  the  world  have  no  animosities; 
they  have  no  jealousies;  they  have  no  diverse  interests.  All  they 
want  is  freedom  to  work  and  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  I say  again  we  echo,  in  the  same  sentiments  as  our  comrades 
in  the  French  Parliament  and  the  German  Reichstag,  our  determina- 
tion to  do  what  we  can  to  change  national  opinion  and  national  ideas 
upon  this  question,  and  I do  not  despair  of  our  doing  so.  The  dawn 
comes  slow — how  slow! — but  it  does  come,  and  I believe  that  out  of 
the  chaos  and  strife  that  now  prevail  there  are  rising  brighter  and 
better  times,  when  nation  will  no  more  lift  up  its  hand  against  nation, 
and  when  all  the  people  of  the  earth  will  realize  that  of  all  the  great 
and  priceless  blessings  of  humanity,  the  greatest  of  all  is  peace. 
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Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  teachers,  thinkers,  and  prophets 
of  mankind  have  prayed  and  labored  for  the  abolition  of  war.  In 
the  process  of  the  centuries,  their  hope  has  become  the  aspiration 
of  the  mass  of  men.  Growing  slowly,  as  do  all  movements  for  right- 
eousness, the  cause  of  peace  first  claimed  the  attention  of  the  world 
in  the  year  1899,  when  Nicholas  of  Russia  called  the  nations  together 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  the  arbitration  of  international  differ- 
ences and  for  the  abolition  of  war.  From  that  day  on,  the  movement 
for  peace  has  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  to-day  it  has 
reached  the  highest  point  of  its  development. 

Already  nations  have  signed  treaties  to  arbitrate  many  of  their 
differences.  Holland,  Denmark,  Argentina,  and  Chile  have  agreed 
to  arbitrate  every  dispute.  But  these  nations  are  not  potent  enough 
in  world  affairs  for  their  action  to  have  an  international  influence. 
It  remains  for  the  great  powers  like  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  to  agree  to  submit  every  difficulty  to  arbitration, 
and  thus  take  the  step  that  will  result  in  the  practical  abolition  of  war. 

If  one  would  find  the  reasons  that  thus  far  have  kept  the  great 
powers  from  agreeing  to  submit  all  differences  to  arbitration,  his 
search  need  not  be  long  nor  difficult.  The  Peace  Conference  of  1907 
reports  that  the  objections  to  international  arbitration  have  dwindled 
to  four.  Of  these  objections  the  one  commonly  considered  of  most 
weight  is  this:  “We  will  not  submit  to  arbitration  questions  involving 
our  national  honor.”  Even  so  recently  as  the  spring  of  1912,  our 
owTi  Senate  refused  to  give  its  assent  to  President  Taft’s  proposed 
treaties  with  France  and  England  to  arbitrate  all  differences,  and 
refused  on  the  ground  that  “we  cannot  agree  to  arbitrate  questions 
involving  our  national  honor.”  This  is  the  statement  that  you  and 
I as  workers  for  peace  are  constantly  called  upon  to  refute. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  what  honor  is.  For  centuries  honor 
was  maintained  and  justice  determined  among  men  by  a strong  arm 

1 First  Prize  Oration  in  the  North  Atlantic  Group  and  Second  Prize  in  the  National  Contest  held 
at  Mohonk  Lake,  May  28,  1914. 
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and  a skillfully  used  weapon.  It  mattered  not  that  often  the  guilty 
won  and  the  dishonorable  succeeded.  Death  was  the  arbiter,  honor 
was  appeased,  and  men  were  satisfied.  But  with  the  growth  of  civil- 
ization there  slowly  came  to  man  the  consciousness  that  honor  can  be 
maintained  only  by  use  of  reason  and  justice  administered  only  in 
the  light  of  truth.  Then  private  settlement  of  quarrels  practically 
ceased;  trial  by  combat  was  abolished;  and  men  learned  that  real 
honor  lies  in  the  graceful  and  manly  acceptance  of  decisions  rendered 
by  impartial  judges. 

As  men  have  risen  to  higher  ideals  of  honor  in  their  relations  with 
one  another,  so  nations  have  risen  to  a higher  standard  in  international 
affairs.  Centuries  ago  tyrants  ruled  and  waged  war  on  any  pretext; 
now  before  rulers  rush  to  arms,  they  stop  to  count  the  cost.  Nations 
once  thought  it  honorable  to  use  poisoned  bullets  and  similar  means  of 
destruction;  a growing  humanitarianism  has  compelled  them  to 
abandon  such  practices.  At  one  time  captives  were  killed  outright; 
there  was  a higher  conception  of  honor  when  they  were  forced  into 
slavery;  now  the  quickening  sense  of  universal  sympathy  compels 
belligerent  nations  to  treat  prisoners  of  war  humanely  and  to  exchange 
them  at  the  close  of  the  conflict.  At  one  time  neutrals  were  not 
protected ; now  their  rights  are  generally  recognized.  A few  hundred 
years  ago  arbitration  was  almost  unknown;  in  the  last  century  more 
than  six  hundred  cases  were  settled  by  peaceful  means. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a century  we  have  caught  a glimpse  of 
a new  national  honor.  It  is  the  belief  that  battle  and  bloodshed, 
except  for  the  immediate  defense  of  hearth  and  home,  is  a blot  on  the 
’scutcheon  of  any  nation.  It  is  the  creed  of  modern  men  who  rise  in 
their  majesty  and  say:  “We  will  not  stain  our  country’s  honor  with 
the  bloodshed  of  war.  God-given  life  is  too  dear.  The  forces  of 
vice,  evil,  and  disease  are  challenging  us  to  marshal  our  strength  and 
give  them  battle.  There  is  too  much  good  waiting  to  be  done,  too 
much  suffering  waiting  to  be  appeased,  for  us  to  waste  the  life-blood 
of  our  fathers  and  sons  on  the  field  of  useless  battle.  Here  do  we 
stand.  We  believe  we  are  right.  With  faith  in  our  belief  we  throw 
ourselves  upon  the  altar  of  truth.  Let  heaven-born  justice  de- 
cide.” Here  is  honor  unsmirched,  untainted!  Here  is  pride  un- 
humbled! Here  is  patriotism  that  is  all-embracing,  that  makes  us 
so  zealous  for  real  honor  that  we  turn  from  the  horrors  of  war  to 
combat  the  evils  that  lie  at  our  very  doors. 

We  know  that  faith  in  such  national  honor  will  abolish  war.  We 
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know,  too,  that  men  will  have  war  only  so  long  as  they  want  war. 
If  this  be  true,  then,  just  as  soon  as  you  and  I,  in  whose  hands  the 
final  decision  for  or  against  war  must  ever  rest,  express  through  the 
force  of  an  irresistible  public  opinion  the  doctrine  that  our  conception 
of  national  honor  demands  the  arbitration  of  every  dispute,  just  so 
soon  will  our  legislators  free  themselves  from  financial  dictators  and 
liberate  the  country  from  the  dominance  of  a false  conception  of 
national  honor. 

Do  you  say  this  ideal  is  impractical?  History  proves  that  ques- 
tions of  the  utmost  importance  can  be  peacefully  settled  without  the 
loss  of  honor.  The  Casa  Blanca  dispute  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, the  Venezuela  question,  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  case,  the 
Alabama  claims — these  are  proof  indisputable  that  questions  of 
honor  may  be  successfully  arbitrated.  “Does  not  this  magnificent 
achievement,”  says  Carl  Schurz  of  the  Alabama  settlement,  “form 
one  of  the  most  glorious  pages  of  the  common  history  of  England 
and  America?  Truly,  the  two  great  nations  that  accomplished  this 
need  not  be  afraid  of  unadjustable  questions  of  honor  in  the  future.” 

In  the  face  of  such  splendid  examples,  how  meaningless  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  enemies  of  peace:  “We  will  not  arbitrate  questions  of 
national  honor.  We  will  decide  for  ourselves  what  is  right  and  for 
that  right  we  will  stand,  even  if  this  course  plunges  us  into  the  mael- 
strom of  war.  We  will  not  allow  our  country  to  be  dishonored  by 
any  other.”  Well  has  Andrew  Carnegie  expressed  the  modern  view: 
“Our  country  cannot  be  dishonored  by  any  other  country,  or  by  aU 
the  powers  combined.  It  is  impossible.  All  honor  wounds  are  self- 
inflicted.  We  alone  can  dishonor  ourselves  or  our  country.”  One 
sure  way  of  doing  so  is  to  insist  upon  the  unlawful  and  unjust  demand 
that  we  sit  as  judges  in  our  own  case,  instead  of  agreeing  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  a coinrt  or  a tribunal.  We  are  told  that  this  is  the 
stand  of  a weakling,  that  progress  demands  the  fighting  spirit.  We, 
too,  demand  the  fighting  spirit;  but  we  condemn  the  military  spirit. 
We  are  told  that  strong  men  fight  for  honor.  We  answer  with  Mrs. 
Mead:  ‘^Justice  and  honor  are  larger  words  than  peace,  and  if  fight- 
ing would  enable  us  to  get  justice  and  maintain  honor,  I would 
fight!  But  it  is  not  that  way!”  For  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
honor  by  recourse  to  arms;  right  may  fall  before  might,  and,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  its  awful  cost,  even  victory  is  defeat.  In  the  words  of 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler:  “To  argue  that  a nation’s  honor  must  be 
defended  by  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  if  need  be,  is  quite  meaningless. 
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for  any  nation,  though  profoundly  right  in  its  contention,  might  be 
defeated  at  the  hands  of  a superior  force  exerted  in  behalf  of  an 
unjust  and  unrighteous  cause.  What  becomes  of  national  honor 
then?” 

Too  long  have  we  been  fighting  windmills;  we  must  struggle  with 
ourselves;  we  must  conquer  the  passions  that  have  blinded  our 
reason.  We  have  been  enrolled  in  the  army  of  thoughtlessness;  the 
time  has  come  to  enroll  in  the  army  of  God.  We  have  followed  a 
false  ideal  of  honor;  we  must  disillusion  ourselves  and  the  world. 
If  men  declare  that  the  preservation  of  courage  and  manliness  de- 
mand that  we  fight,  let  us  lead  them  to  the  fight,  not  against  each 
other,  but  against  all  that  is  unrighteous  and  undesirable  in  our 
national  life.  Men  still  cling  to  an  ancient  conception  of  national 
honor;  let  us  convince  them  that  there  is  a newer  and  higher  con- 
ception. Men  still  declare  that  peace  is  the  dream  of  the  poet  and 
prophet;  let  us  prove  by  historical  example  that  questions,  even  of 
national  honor,  can  be  happily  settled  by  arbitration.  If  men  de- 
spair, let  us  remind  them  that  to-day,  as  never  before,  the  mass  of 
men  are  slowly  and  surely  working  out  God’s  plan  for  this  great 
cause. 

The  day  of  triumph  is  not  far  distant.  Already  the  moving  finger 
of  Time  paints  on  the  wide  horizon,  in  the  roseate  tints  of  the  dawn, 
the  picture  of  Peace — Peace,  the  victory  of  victories,  beside  which 
Marathon  and  Gettysburg  pale  into  insignificance;  victory  without 
the  strains  of  martial  music,  unaccompanied  by  the  sob  of  widowed 
and  orphaned;  victory  on  God’s  battlefield  in  humanity’s  war  on 
war. 


NATIONAL  HONOR  AND  VITAL 
INTERESTS^ 


By  Russell  Weisman,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  day  for  deprecating  in  general  terms  the  evils  of  war  and  of 
extolling  the  glories  of  peace  is  past.  Such  argument  is  little  needed. 
International  trade  requires  peace.  International  finance  dictates 
peace.  Even  armies  and  navies  are  now  justified  primarily  as  agents 
of  peace.  Yet  so  wantonly  are  these  agents  looting  the  world’s  treas- 
uries that  they  are  themselves  forcing  their  own  displacement  by 
courts  of  arbitration.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  disputes  success- 
fully arbitrated  in  the  past  century  challenge  with  trumpet-tongued 
eloquence  the  support  of  all  men  for  reason’s  peaceful  rule.  To-day 
no  discussion  is  needed  to  show  that  if  war  is  to  be  abolished,  if  navies 
are  to  dwindle  and  armies  diminish,  if  there  is  to  be  a federation  of 
the  world,  it  must  come  through  treaties  of  arbitration.  In  this 
way  alone  lies  peace;  yet  in  this  way  lies  the  present  great  barrier 
to  further  progress — the  conception  which  many  nations,  especially 
the  United  States,  hold  of  “national  honor  and  vital  interests.” 
The  reservation  from  arbitration  of  so-called  matters  of  national 
honor  and  vital  interests  constitutes  the  weak  link  in  every  existing 
arbitration  treaty  between  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  This  reser- 
vation furnishes  the  big-navy  men  all  the  argument  they  need.  It 
destroys  the  binding  power  of  the  treaties  by  allowing  either  party 
to  any  dispute  to  refuse  arbitration.  It  was  by  this  reservation  that 
the  United  States  Senate  so  lately  killed  the  British  and  the  French 
treaties.  And  I contend  here  to-night  that  the  one  subject  which 
imperatively  demands  discussion  is  national  honor  and  vital  interests. 
That  the  next  important  step  must  be  the  exposure  of  the  reaction- 
ary influence  of  the  United  States  in  excepting  these  matters  from 
arbitration. 

Only  fifteen  months  ago  President  Taft  made  his  memorable  dec- 
laration that  this  barrier  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  pathway  of 


^First  Prize  Oration  in  the  Eastern  Group  Contest,  igiz,  and  Second  Prize  in  the  National  Con- 
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peace.  He  proposed  that  the  United  States  negotiate  new  treaties 
to  abide  by  the  adjudication  of  courts  in  every  international  issue 
which  could  not  be  settled  by  negotiation,  whether  involving  honor 
or  territory  or  money.  The  next  morning  the  proposal  was  heralded 
by  the  press  throughout  the  world.  A few  days  later  the  halls  of 
Parliament  resounded  with  applause  when  Great  Britain’s  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  announced  that  his  government  would 
welcome  such  a treaty  with  the  United  States.  France  soon  fol- 
lowed. Then,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  hesitating  Germany  and  cautious 
Japan  showed  a like  willingness  to  enter  into  such  agreements.  Uni- 
versal peace  seemed  all  but  realized. 

The  cause  was  at  once  borne  up  on  a mighty  wave  of  public  opinion. 
The  peace  societies  w’ere  in  a frenzy  of  activity.  Mass  meetings  of 
indorsement  were  held  in  England  and  America.  Editorials  of  ap- 
proval appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  movement  was  now 
irresistible.  Within  eight  months  the  British  and  the  French  treaties 
were  drafted.  Three  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world  were  at 
last  to  commit  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace.  Even  disputes  involving  national  honor  should  not  halt  the 
beneficent  work  of  high  courts  of  law  and  of  reason.  The  day  when 
the  treaties  were  signed,  August  3,  1911,  was  hailed  as  a red-letter 
day  in  the  annals  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  proclaimed  the  dawn 
of  a new  and  auspicious  era  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  of  nations. 

During  all  the  months  preceding  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  these 
treaties  the  only  statesman  of  any  prominence  to  raise  his  voice  in 
opposition  was  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  gist  of  his 
successive  and  violent  attacks  on  the  treaties  is  contained  in  this 
utterance,  which  I quote,  “It  would  be  not  merely  foolish  but  wicked 
for  us  as  a nation  to  agree  to  arbitrate  any  dispute  that  affects  our 
vital  interests  or  our  independence  or  our  honor.”  In  this  spirit, 
to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  whole  nation,  the  Senate 
amended  the  treaties  out  of  their  original  intent,  and  placed  upon 
them  limitations  that  defeated  their  purpose.  By  the  Senate’s  action 
the  United  States  is  still  committed  to  the  pretense  that  there  may  be 
occasion  for  a just  and  solemn  war,  that  vital  interests  and  national 
honor  may  force  us  to  fight. 

What,  then,  are  the  vital  interests  that  can  be  conserved  only  by 
saber  and  bullet?  Nothing  more,  nothing  less,  according  to  various 
acknowledged  authorities,  than  a state’s  independence  and  its  terri- 
torial integrity.  Did  the  keen  mind  of  our  former  president  really 
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foresee  the  seizure  of  some  of  our  territory  by  England  or  France? 
Yet  he  protests  that  it  would  be  “not  merely  foolish  but  wicked  for 
us  as  a nation  to  agree  to  arbitrate  any  dispute  that  affects  our  vital 
interests.”  Did  Senator  Lodge  and  his  threescore  colleagues  who 
amended  the  treaties  actually  fear  an  attempt  to  overthrow  our  form 
of  government,  to  destroy  our  political  institutions,  or  to  take  away 
those  individual  rights  and  sacred  privileges  upon  which  our  govern- 
ment was  founded?  Yet  to  save  us  from  such  fate  they  refused  vm- 
limited  arbitration. 

For  the  United  States  to  except  from  arbitration  her  vital  interests 
is  obvious  pretense.  To  add  thereto  her  national  honor  is  extreme 
hypocrisy.  What  is  national  honor?  No  man  knows.  It  is  one 
thing  to-day;  another,  to-morrow.  It  may  involve  an  indemnity 
claim,  a boundary  line,  a fisheries  dispute.  In  fact,  any  controversy 
may  be  declared  by  either  party,  at  will,  to  be  a question  of  national 
honor.  Thus  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  or  malicious  diplomacy, 
any  question  which  was  originally  a judicial  one  may  become  a ques- 
tion of  national  honor.  What,  then,  will  we  arbitrate?  Every  case 
in  which  a favorable  award  is  assured  us.  If  we  want  Texas,  we 
send  an  army  after  it.  Every  case  that  does  not  rouse  our  anger. 
Let  the  Maine  blow  up  and  we  fight.  A treaty  with  an  elastic  ex- 
ception like  this  is  a farcical  sham  and  a delusion. 

It  is  high  time  the  true  and  humiliating  significance  of  these  fear- 
some phrases  should  be  as  familiar  to  every  taxpayer  as  is  the  burden 
of  bristling  camps  and  restless  navies.  Read  the  record  of  Great 
Britain’s  first  offer  of  unlimited  arbitration  in  the  Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty  of  1897.  There,  too,  you  will  find  national  honor  and  vital 
interests  clogging  the  machinery  of  universal  peace.  By  these  same 
exceptions  the  Senate  emasculated  that  treaty  and  defeated  the  spirit 
of  the  agreement.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Senate  actually  feared 
that  our  interests  would  be  imperiled  by  that  treaty?  Did  it  delve  out 
some  hidden  dangers  which  escaped  the  careful  scrutiny  of  both  the 
English  and  American  embassies,  some  peril  unforeseen  by  the  keen 
judicial  mind  of  President  Cleveland,  who  characterized  the  defeat 
of  the  treaty  as  “the  greatest  grief”  of  his  administration? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  American  representatives  at  both  Hague 
Conferences  were  the  first  to  place  these  same  limitations  on  all 
arbitration  proposals. 

Look  at  it  from  what  point  of  view  you  will,  our  govern- 
ment’s conduct  must  appear  humiliating.  Considering  the  fact  that 
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universal  arbitration  treaties  have  proved  practical,  it  is  well-nigh 
incredible.  Behold  our  bellicose  sister  American  republics.  Argen- 
tina and  Chile,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  Bolivia  and  Peru,  all  have 
agreements  for  the  arbitration  of  all  questions  whatsoever.  All  the 
Central  American  republics  are  bound  by  treaty  to  decide  every 
difference  of  whatever  nature  in  the  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice.  Denmark’s  three  treaties  with  Italy,  Portugal,  and  the 
Netherlands  withhold  no  cause,  however  vital,  from  reason’s  peaceful 
sway.  Norway  and  Sweden  likewise  have  an  agreement  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Hague  Court  in  whatever  disputes  may  occur. 
The  very  existence  of  all  these  treaties  is  significant,  yet  even  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  they  have  been  triumphantly  tested. 
Norway  and  Sweden  at  one  extremity  of  the  globe  and  Argentina 
and  Chile  at  the  other  have  thus  quietly  settled  disputes  in  which 
their  honor  and  interests  were  seriously  involved. 

Do  you  ask  further  evidence  of  the  hypocrisy  with  which  our 
Senate  parades  our  national  honor  and  our  vital  interests  to  the 
undoing  of  a grand  work?  Search  our  history  and  you  will  find  it 
in  abundance.  In  the  great  case  of  the  Alabama  claims,  Charles 
Francis  Adams  pronounced  the  construction  of  Confederate  ships  in 
English  ports  to  be  a violation  of  the  international  law  of  neutrality. 
This  certainly  was  a question  of  national  honor  and  vital  interests, 
yet  he  pleaded  for  arbitration.  In  reply  Lord  John  Russell  said, 
“That  is  a question  of  honor  which  we  will  never  arbitrate,  for  Eng- 
land’s honor  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  arbitration.”  The  case 
was  debated  for  six  years.  Then  came  England’s  “Grand  Old  Man,” 
the  mighty  Gladstone,  with  a different  view.  “It  is  to  the  interest,” 
he  said,  “not  only  of  England  and  the  United  States,  but  of  the 
world,  peaceably  to  settle  those  claims.”  He  submitted  them  to  a 
joint  high  commission.  England  lost  and  paid.  Thus  the  honor  of 
both  nations  was  successfully  arbitrated.  Likewise  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  case  had  been  a bone  of  contention  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  from  the  day  our  independence  was  recognized. 
As  late  as  1887  it  threatened  to  become  the  cause  of  war.  No  ques- 
tion ever  arose  which  more  vitally  affected  the  interests  of  America, 
yet  the  Senate  recently  accepted  a settlement  by  arbitration.  Simi- 
larly, the  Alaska  fur  seal  dispute,  the  Alaskan  and  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  disputes,  and  the  northeast  boundary  controversy  all  in- 
volved both  the  vital  interests  and  the  national  honor  of  England  and 
America,  yet  all  were  satisfactorily  and  permanently  arbitrated.  So 
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excited  were  we  over  our  northwest  boundary  that  the  principal 
issue  of  a political  campaign  was  “The  whole  of  Oregon  or  none! 
Fifty-four  forty  or  fight!”  Yet  we  peaceably  acquiesced  in  a treaty 
that  gave  us  neither. 

Yes,  our  honor  may  be  arbitrated.  If  we  are  ill-prepared  for  war, 
we  arbitrate.  If  we  are  sure  of  a favorable  award,  we  arbitrate. 

I But  we  must  have  a loophole,  an  ever-ready  escape  from  obligation. 
Posing  as  the  most  enlightened  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  we 
refuse  entirely  to  displace  those  medieval  notions  according  to  which 

! personal  honor  found  its  best  protection  in  the  dueling  pistol,  and 
national  honor  its  only  vindication  in  slaughter  and  devastation. 
To  unlimited  arbitration  we  refuse  to  submit. 

Fifteen  years  ago  England,  the  mighty  England,  gave  us  her 
I pledge  that  no  cause  should  ever  justify  war.  This  pledge  our 

i Senate  in  the  name  of  honor  refused.  Unlimited  arbitration  agree- 

ments were  suggested  at  both  Hague  Conferences.  Americans 
f promptly  placed  restrictions  upon  them  in  the  name  of  honor.  Again 

i has  England  with  enthusiasm  just  offered  us  unrestricted  arbitration. 

‘ Again  she  is  repulsed  by  our  Senate  in  the  name  of  honor.  France, 

too,  bears  to  our  doors  an  unqualified  pledge  of  arbitration.  France, 
too,  is  repulsed  by  our  Senate  in  the  name  of  honor.  Germany  and 
Japan  express  a desire  to  settle  every  question  at  the  bar  of  justice. 
Impelled  by  honor  we  pass  their  desire  unheeded.  Our  Clevelands, 
our  Olneys,  our  Edward  Everett  Hales,  our  Carl  Schurzes,  our  John 
Hays,  have  all  urged  unlimited  arbitration.  Our  Davises  and  Clarks 
and  Platts  and  Quays  in  Senate  seats  have  undone  their  work  in 
the  name  of  honor.  Our  Charles  Eliots  and  Nicholas  Butlers,  our 
Albert  Shaws  and  Hamilton  Holts,  now  plead  for  universal  peace 
through  unlimited  arbitration.  Senators  Bacon  and  Lodge  and 
Heyburn  and  Hitchcock,  apparently  impelled  by  constitutional  pre- 
rogative, party  prejudice,  or  personal  animosity,  now  cast  their  votes 
for  limitations  in  the  name  of  honor.  From  the  platform  of  peace 
conferences,  from  the  halls  of  colleges,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  bench, 
from  the  offices  of  bankers  and  merchants  and  manufacturers,  from 
the  press,  with  scarcely  a column’s  exception,  there  arises  a swelling 
plea  for  treaties  of  arbitration  that  know  no  exceptions.  In  the 
name  of  honor  that  plea  is  defied. 

Honor?  No,  an  ocean  of  exception  large  enough  to  float  any 
number  of  battleships  for  which  pride  and  ambition  may  be  willing 
to  pay!  Honor?  No,  a finical  and  foolish  reservation  that  at  any 
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moment  may  become  a maelstrom  of  suspicion  and  rage  and  hatred 
and  destruction  and  death!  Honor?  No,  a mountainous  barrier  to 
peace  that  must  be  leveled  before  there  can  be  progress!  Honor? 
No,  the  incarnation  of  selfishness,  the  cloak  of  shrewd  politics,  the 
mask  of  false  patriotism!  National  honor?  No,  national  dishonor! 

Before  the  nations  of  the  world  the  United  States  stands  to-day 
in  an  unenviable  light.  It  is  a false  light.  Since  the  days  of  William 
Penn  and  Benjamin  Franklin  our  people  have  led  in  much  of  the 
march  upward  from  the  slough  of  weltering  strife.  Many  a stum- 
bling block  to  progress  we  have  removed  from  the  rugged  pathway, 
but  for  fifteen  years  our  government  has  refused  to  touch  the  barrier 
of  national  honor  and  vital  interests.  England  and  France  have 
now  laid  this  duty  squarely  at  our  door.  “It  is  a social  obligation 
as  imperative  as  the  law  of  Moses,  as  full  of  hope  as  the  Great  Phy- 
sician’s healing  touch.”  Let  us  here  highly  resolve  that  there  shall 
be  uttered  a new  official  interpretation  of  national  honor  and  vital 
interests,  an  interpretation  synonymous  with  dignity  and  fidelity, 
sincerity,  and  integrity,  and  confidence  in  the  vows  both  of  men  and 
of  nations.  “If  we  have  ‘faith  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,’  we  shall  catch  a vision  of  opportunity  that  shall  fire  the 
soul  with  a spirit  of  service  which  the  darkness  of  night  shall  not 
arrest,  which  the  course  of  the  day  shall  not  weary.” 

Note. — The  orations  upon  “National  Honor  and  Peace”  and  “National  Honor 
and  Vital  Interests,”  published  in  the  present  pamphlet,  are  two  of  the  fifteen 
Prize  Orations  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  published  together  in  a 
little  volume  by  the  World  Peace  Foundation.  A complete  list  of  the  orations 
included  in  this  noteworthy  collection  is  given  on  another  page,  and  the  range 
and  interest  of  these  subjects  wilt  deeply  impress  all  readers  with  the  immense 
importance  of  the  work  now  being  done  by  our  college  and  university  students  in 
this  great  field.  The  two  orations  republished  in  this  pamphlet  are  chosen  for 
this  special  purpose  because  they  present  two  different  treatments  of  essentially 
the  same  important  subject.  The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  is  only  ten 
years  old;  but  its  history,  the  deep  interest  which  it  has  aroused  in  multitudes  of 
college  students,  the  remarkable  excellence  of  the  hundreds  of  essays  which  they 
have  prepared,  and  the  broad  expansion  of  the  work  which  we  are  now  witnessing, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  promising  factors  in  the  whole  movement  of  peace  edu- 
cation at  this  time.  It  is  from  our  colleges  and  universities  that  our  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  our  statesmen  and  scholars,  our  lawyers  and  editors,  our  preachers 
and  teachers,  most  largely  come;  and  the  present  impressive  growth  of  devotion 
to  the  peace  cause  among  students  is  something  to  be  profoundly  grateful  for. 
All  who  have  that  high  cause  at  heart  are  urged  to  read  and  widely  circulate  the 
volume  prepared  by  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  CONGRESS,  PARIS,  AUGUST  22,  1849 

By  Victor  Hugo 

Gentlemen: — Many  of  you  have  come  from  the  most  distant  points 
of  the  globe,  your  hearts  full  of  holy  and  religious  feelings.  You 
count  in  your  ranks  men  of  letters,  philosophers,  ministers  of  the 
Christian  religion,  writers  of  eminence,  and  public  men  justly  popular 
for  their  talents.  You,  gentlemen,  have  wished  to  adopt  Paris  as  the 
center  of  this  meeting,  whose  sympathies,  full  of  gravity  and  convic- 
tion, do  not  merely  apply  to  one  nation,  but  to  the  whole  world. 
You  come  to  add  another  principle  of  a still  superior — of  a more 
august  kind — to  those  that  now  direct  statesmen,  rulers,  and  leg- 
islators. You  turn  over,  as  it  were,  the  last  page  of  the  Gospel — 
that  page  which  imposes  peace  on  the  children  of  the  same  God; 
and  in  this  capital,  which  has  as  yet  only  decreed  fraternity  among 
citizens,  you  are  about  to  proclaim  the  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  we  bid  you  a hearty  welcome!  In  the  presence  of 
such  a thought  and  such  an  act,  there  can  be  no  room  for  the  expres- 
sion of  personal  thanks.  Permit  me,  then,  in  the  first  words  which 
I pronounce  in  your  hearing,  to  raise  my  thoughts  higher  than  myself, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  great  honor  which  you 
have  just  conferred  upon  me,  in  order  that  I may  think  of  nothing 
else  than  the  great  thing  which  we  have  met  to  do. 

Gentlemen,  this  sacred  idea,  universal  peace,  all  nations  bound 
together  in  a common  bond,  the  Gospel  for  their  supreme  law,  media- 
tion substituted  for  war — this  holy  sentiment,  I ask  you,  is  it  practi- 
cable? Can  it  be  realized?  Many  practical  men,  many  public  men 
grown  old  in  the  management  of  affairs,  answer  in  the  negative. 
But  I answer  with  you,  and  I answer  without  hesitation.  Yes!  and 
I shall  shortly  try  to  prove  it  to  you.  I go  still  further.  I do  not 
merely  say  it  is  capable  of  being  put  into  practice,  but  I add  that  it 
is  inevitable,  and  that  its  execution  is  only  a question  of  time,  and 
may  be  hastened  or  retarded.  The  law  which  rules  the  world  is  not, 
cannot  be  different  from  the  law  of  God.  But  the  divine  law  is  not 
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one  of  war — is  peace.  Men  commenced  by  conflict,  as  the  creation 
did  by  chaos.  Whence  are  they  coming?  From  wars — that  is 
evident.  But  whither  are  they  going?  To  peace — that  is  equally 
evident.  When  you  enunciate  those  sublime  truths,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  your  assertion  should  be  met  by  a negative;  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  your  faith  will  be  encountered  by  incredulity; 
it  is  evident  that  in  this  period  of  trouble  and  of  dissension  the  idea 
of  universal  peace  must  surprise  and  shock,  almost  like  the  apparition 
of  something  impossible  and  ideal;  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  will 
call  it  utopian;  but  for  me,  who  am  but  an  obscure  laborer  in  this 
great  work  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I accept  this  opposition  without 
being  astonished  or  discouraged  by  it.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can 
do  otherwise  than  turn  aside  your  head  and  shut  your  eyes,  as  if  in 
bewilderment,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  which  still  envelopes 
you,  you  suddenly  open  the  door  that  lets  in  the  light  of  the  future? 

Gentlemen,  if  four  centuries  ago,  at  the  period  when  war  was 
made  by  one  district  against  the  other,  between  cities,  and  between 
provinces — if,  I say,  some  one  had  dared  to  predict  to  Lorraine,  to 
Picardy,  to  Normandy,  to  Brittany,  to  Auvergne,  to  Provence, 
to  Dauphiny,  to  Burgundy, — “A  day  shall  come  when  you  will  no 
longer  make  wars — a day  shall  come  when  you  will  no  longer  arm  men 
one  against  the  other — a day  shall  come  when  it  will  no  longer  be 
said  that  the  Normans  are  attacking  the  Picards,  or  that  the  people 
of  Lorraine  are  repulsing  the  Burgundians: — ^you  will  still  have  many 
disputes  to  settle,  interests  to  contend  for,  difiiculties  to  resolve; 
but  do  you  know  what  you  will  substitute  instead  of  armed  men, 
instead  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  cannon,  of  falconets,  lances, 
pikes  and  swords: — you  will  select,  instead  of  all  this  destructive 
array,  a small  box  of  wood,  which  you  will  term  a ballot-box,  and 
from  which  shall  issue — what? — an  assembly — an  assembly  in  which 
you  shall  all  live — an  assembly  which  shall  be,  as  it  were,  the  soul 
of  all — a supreme  and  popular  council,  which  shall  decide,  judge, 
resolve  everything — which  shall  make  the  sword  fall  from  every 
hand,  and  excite  the  love  of  justice  in  every  heart — which  shall  say  to 
each,  ‘Here  terminates  your  right,  there  commences  your  duty: 
lay  down  your  arms!  Live  in  peace!’  And  in  that  day  you  will 
all  have  one  common  thought,  common  interests,  a common  destiny; 
you  will  embrace  each  other,  and  recognize  each  other  as  children 
of  the  same  blood,  and  of  the  same  race;  that  day  you  will  no 
longer  be  hostile  tribes, — you  will  be  a people;  you  will  no  longer  be 
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Bxirgundy,  Normandy,  Brittany,  or  Provence, — you  will  be  France! 
You  will  no  longer  make  appeals  to  war — ^you  wUl  do  so  to  civiliza- 
tion.” If,  at  the  period  I speak  of,  some  one  had  uttered  these 
words,  all  men  of  a serious  and  positive  character,  all  prudent  and 
cautious  men,  all  the  great  politicians  of  the  period,  would  have 
cried  out,  “What  a dreamer!  what  a fantastic  dream!  How  little 
this  pretended  prophet  is  acquainted  with  the  human  heart!  What 
ridiculous  folly!  what  an  absurd  chimera!”  Yet,  gentlemen,  time 
has  gone  on  and  on,  and  we  find  that  this  dream,  this  folly,  this 
absurdity,  has  been  realized!  And  I insist  upon  this,  that  the  man 
who  would  have  dared  to  utter  so  sublime  a prophecy  would  have 
been  pronounced  a madman  for  having  dared  to  pry  into  the  designs 
of  the  Deity.  Well,  then,  you  at  this  moment  say — and  I say  it  with 
you — we  who  are  assembled  here,  say  to  France,  to  England,  to 
Prussia,  to  Austria,  to  Spain,  to  Italy,  to  Russia — we  say  to  them, 
“A  day  will  come  when  from  your  hands  also  the  arms  you  have 
grasped  will  fall.  A day  will  come  when  war  will  appear  as  absurd, 
and  be  as  impossible,  between  Paris  and  London,  between  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Berlin,  between  Vienna  and  Turin,  as  it  would  be  now 
between  Rouen  and  Amiens,  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
A day  will  come  when  you,  France — you,  Russia — you,  Italy — 
you,  England — you,  Germany — all  of  you,  nations  of  the  Continent, 
will,  without  losing  your  distinctive  qualities  and  your  glorious  indi- 
viduality, be  blended  into  a superior  unity,  and  constitute  a Euro- 
pean fraternity,  just  as  Normandy,  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Lorraine, 
Alsace,'  have  been  blended  into  France.  A day  will  come  when 
the  only  battle-field  will  be  the  market  open  to  commerce  and  the 
mind  opening  to  new  ideas.  A day  will  come  when  buUets  and 
bombshells  will  be  replaced  by  votes,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of 
nations,  by  the  venerable  arbitration  of  a great  Sovereign  Senate, 
which  will  be  to  Europe  what  the  Parliament  is  to  England,  what  the 
Diet  is  to  Germany,  what  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  to  France.  A 
day  will  come  when  a cannon  will  be  exhibited  in  public  museums, 
just  as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  now,  and  people  will  be  astonished 
how  such  a thing  could  have  been.  A day  will  come  when  those  two 
immense  groups,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
States  of  Europe,  shall  be  seen  placed  in  presence  of  each  other, 
extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  across  the  ocean,  exchanging  their 

»The  address  was  written  twenty-two  years  before  Alsace  and  Lorraine  became  a German  crown 
land  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort. 
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produce,  their  cortunerce,  their  industry,  their  arts,  their  genius, 
clearing  the  earth,  peopling  the  deserts,  improving  creation  under  the 
eye  of  the  Creator,  and  uniting,  for  the  good  of  all,  these  two  ir- 
resistible and  infinite  powers,  the  fraternity  of  men  and  the  power 
of  God.”  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  four  hundred  years  should  pass 
away  for  that  day  to  come.  We  live  in  a rapid  period,  in  the  most 
impetuous  current  of  events  and  ideas  which  has  ever  borne  away 
humanity;  and  at  the  period  in  which  we  live,  a year  sufl&ces  to  do 
the  work  of  a century. 

But,  French,  English,  Germans,  Russians,  Slavs,  Europeans, 
Americans,  what  have  we  to  do  in  order  to  hasten  the  advent  of 
that  great  day?  We  must  love  each  other!  To  love  each  other 
is,  in  this  immense  labor  of  pacification,  the  best  manner  of  aiding 
God!  God  desires  that  this  sublime  object  should  be  accomplished. 
And  to  arrive  at  it  you  are  yourselves  witnesses  of  what  the  Deity 
is  doing  on  all  sides.  See  what  discoveries  are  every  day  issuing 
from  human  genius — discoveries  which  all  tend  to  the  same  object 
— Peace!  What  immense  progress!  What  simplification!  How 
Nature  is  allowing  herself  to  be  more  and  more  subjugated  by  man! 
How  matter  every  day  becomes  still  more  the  handmaid  of  intellect, 
and  the  auxiliary  of  civilization!  How  the  causes  of  war  vanish  with 
the  causes  of  suffering!  How  people  far  separated  from  each  other 
so  lately,  now  almost  touch!  How  distances  become  less  and  less; 
and  this  rapid  approach,  what  is  it  but  the  commencement  of 
fraternity?  Thanks  to  railroads,  Europe  will  soon  be  no  larger  than 
France  was  in  the  middle  ages.  Thanks  to  steamships,  we  now 
traverse  the  mighty  ocean  more  easily  than  the  Mediterranean  was 
formerly  crossed.  Before  long,  men  will  traverse  the  earth,  as  the 
gods  of  Homer  did  the  sky,  in  three  paces!  But  yet  a little  time,  and 
the  electric  wire  of  concord  shall  encircle  the  globe  and  embrace 
the  world.  And  here,  gentlemen,  when  I contemplate  this  vast 
amount  of  efforts  and  of  events,  all  of  them  marked  by  the  finger 
of  God — when  I regard  this  sublime  object,  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind— peace, — when  I reflect  on  all  that  Providence  has  done  in 
favor  of  it,  and  human  policy  against  it,  a sad  and  bitter  thought 
presents  itself  to  my  mind.  It  results,  from  a comparison  of  statistical 
accounts,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  expend  each  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  armies  a sum  amounting  to  two  thousand  millions  of 
francs,  and  which,  by  adding  the  expense  of  maintaining  establish- 
ments of  war,  amounts  to  three  thousand  millions.  Add  to  this  the 
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lost  produce  of  the  days  of  work  of  more  than  2,000,000  men — the 
healthiest,  the  most  vigorous,  the  yoimgest,  the  elite  of  our  population 
— a produce  which  you  will  not  estimate  at  less  than  one  thousand 
millions,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  standing  armies  of 
Europe  cost  annually  more  than  four  thousand  millions. 

Gentlemen,  peace  has  now  lasted  thirty-two  years,  and  yet  in 
thirty -two  years  the  enormous  sum  of  128,000,000  has  been  ex- 
pended during  a time  of  peace  on  account  of  war!*  Suppose  that 
the  people  of  Europe,  in  place  of  mistrusting  each  other,  enter- 
taining jealousy  of  each  other,  hating  each  other,  had  become 
fast  friends — suppose  they  had  said,  that  before  they  were  French, 
or  English,  or  German,  they  were  men,  and  that  if  nations  form 
countries,  the  human  race  forms  a family;  and  that  enormous 
sum  of  128,000,000,  so  madly  and  so  vainly  spent  in  consequence 
of  such  mistrust,  let  it  be  spent  in  acts  of  mutual  confidence — 
these  128,000,000  that  have  been  lavished  on  hatred,  let  them  be 
bestowed  on  love — let  them  be  given  to  peace,  instead  of  war — give 
them  to  labor,  to  intelligence,  to  industry,  to  commerce,  to  naviga- 
tion, to  agriculture,  to  science,  to  art;  and  then  draw  your  conclusions. 
If  for  the  last  thirty-two  years  this  enormous  sum  had  been  expended 
in  this  manner,  America  in  the  meantime  aiding  Europe,  know  you 
what  would  have  happened?  The  face  of  the  world  would  have  been 
changed.  Isthmuses  would  be  cut  through,  channels  formed  for 
rivers,  timnels  bored  through  mountains.  Railroads  would  cover 
the  two  continents;  the  merchant  navy  of  the  globe  would  have 
increased  a hundred-fold.  There  would  be  nowhere  barren  plains, 
nor  moors,  nor  marshes.  Cities  would  be  found  where  there  are 
now  only  deserts.  Ports  would  be  sunk  where  there  are  now  only 
rocks.  Asia  would  be  rescued  to  civilization;  Africa  would  be  rescued 
to  man;  abundance  would  gush  forth  on  every  side,  from  every  vein 
of  the  earth,  at  the  touch  of  man,  like  the  living  stream  from  the 
rock  beneath  the  rod  of  Moses.  Misery  would  be  no  longer  found; 
and  with  misery,  what  do  you  think  would  disappear?  Revolutions. 
Yes,  the  face  of  the  world  would  be  changed!  In  place  of  mutually 
destroying  each  other,  men  would  pacifically  extend  themselves 
over  the  earth.  In  place  of  conspiring  for  revolution,  men  would 
combine  to  establish  colonies!  In  place  of  introducing  barbarism 
into  civilization,  civilization  would  replace  barbarism. 

* Victor  Hugo  was  speaking  in  1849.  His  reference  was  undoubtedly  to  France.  The  world’s 
armament  bill  for  the  year  1845  was  about  $560,000,000.  To-day  it  is  nearly  five  times  that.  See 
table  in  this  pamphlet  giving  statistics  for  1912-13. 
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You  see,  gentlemen,  in  what  a state  of  blindness  war  has  placed 
nations  and  rulers.  If  the  128,000,000  given  for  the  last  thirty-two 
years  by  Europe  to  the  war  which  was  not  waged  had  been  given  to 
the  peace  which  existed,  we  positively  declare  that  nothing  of  what 
is  now  passing  in  Europe  would  have  occurred.  The  Continent 
in  place  of  being  a battle-field  would  have  become  a imiversal  work- 
shop, and  in  place  of  this  sad  and  terrible  spectacle  of  Piedmont 
prostrated,  of  the  Eternal  City  given  up  to  the  miserable  oscillations 
of  human  policy,  of  Venice  and  noble  Hungary  struggling  heroically, 
France  uneasy,  impoverished,  and  gloomy;  misery,  mourning,  civil 
war,  gloom  in  the  future — in  place,  I say,  of  so  sad  a spectacle,  we 
should  have  before  our  eyes  hope,  joy,  benevolence,  the  efforts  of  aU 
toward  the  common  good,  and  we  should  everywhere  behold  the 
majestic  ray  of  universal  concord  issue  forth  from  civilization. 
And  this  fact  is  worthy  of  meditation — that  revolutions  have  been 
owing  to  those  very  precautions  against  war.  All  has  been  done — 
all  this  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  against  an  imaginary  danger. 
Misery,  which  was  the  only  real  danger,  has  by  these  very  means 
been  augmented.  We  have  been  fortifying  ourselves  against  a 
chimerical  peril;  our  eyes  have  been  turned  to  all  sides  except  to  the 
one  where  the  black  spot  was  visible.  We  have  been  looking  out  for 
wars  when  there  were  none,  and  we  have  not  seen  the  revolutions 
that  were  coming  on.  Yet,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  despair.  Let  us, 
on  the  contrary,  hope  more  enthusiastically  than  ever.  Let  us  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  daimted  by  momentary  commotions — con- 
vulsions which,  peradventure,  are  necessary  for  so  mighty  a produc- 
tion. Let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  time  in  which  we  live — let  us  not 
look  upon  it  otherwise  than  as  it  is.  It  is  a prodigious  and  admirable 
epoch  after  all;  and  the  19th  century  will  be,  I do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  the  greatest  in  the  page  of  history.  As  I stated  a few  minutes 
since,  all  kinds  of  progress  are  being  revealed  and  manifested  almost 
simultaneously,  the  one  producing  the  other — the  cessation  of  inter- 
national animosities,  the  effacing  of  frontiers  on  the  maps,  and  of 
prejudices  from  the  heart — the  tendency  toward  unity,  the  softening 
of  manners,  the  advancement  of  education,  the  diminution  of  penalties, 
the  domination  of  the  most  literary  languages — all  are  at  work  at 
the  same  time — political  economy,  science,  industry,  philosophy, 
legislation;  and  all  tend  to  the  same  object — the  creation  of  hap- 
piness and  of  good  will,  that  is  to  say — ^and  for  my  own  part,  it  is 
the  object  to  which  I shall  always  direct  myself — the  extinction  of 
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misery  at  home,  and  the  extinction  of  war  abroad.  Yes,  the  period 
of  revolutions  is  drawing  to  a close — the  era  of  improvements  is 
beginning.  The  education  of  people  is  no  longer  of  the  violent  kind; 
it  is  now  assuming  a peaceful  nature.  The  time  has  come  when 
Providence  is  about  to  substitute  for  the  disorderly  action  of  the 
agitator  the  religious  and  quiet  energy  of  the  peacemaker.  Hence- 
forth the  object  of  all  great  and  true  policy  wUl  be  this — to  cause  all 
nationalities  to  be  recognized,  to  restore  the  historic  unity  of  nations, 
and  enlist  this  unity  in  the  cause  of  civilization  by  means  of  peace — 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  civilization,  to  set  a good  example  to  people 
who  are  still  in  a state  of  barbarism — to  substitute  the  system  of 
arbitration  for  that  of  battles — and,  in  a word — and  all  is  comprised 
in  this — to  make  justice  pronounce  the  last  word  that  the  old  world 
used  to  pronounce  by  force. 

Gentlemen,  I say  in  conclusion,  and  let  us  be  encouraged  by  this 
thought,  mankind  has  not  entered  on  this  providential  course  to-day 
for  the  first  time.  In  our  ancient  Europe,  England  took  the  first 
step,  and  by  her  example  declared  to  the  people  “You  are  free!” 
France  took  the  second  step,  and  announced  to  the  people  “You 
are  sovereigns!”  Let  us  now  take  the  third  step,  and  all  simul- 
taneously, France,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Europe,  America — 
let  us  proclaim  to  all  nations  “You  are  brethren!” 

THE  MAP  OF  EUROPE 

BY  JOSEPH  MAZZINI 

Bad  governments  have  disfigured  the  design  of  God,  which  you 
may  see  clearly  marked  out,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  Europe,  by  the 
courses  of  the  great  rivers,  by  the  lines  of  the  lofty  mountains,  and 
by  other  geographical  conditions;  they  have  disfigured  it  by  conquest, 
by  greed,  by  jealousy  of  the  just  sovereignty  of  others;  disfigured  it 
so  much  that  to-day  there  is  perhaps  no  nation,  except  England  and 
France,  whose  confines  correspond  to  this  design.  They  did  not,  and 
they  do  not,  recognize  any  country  except  their  own  families  and 
djmasties,  the  egoism  of  caste.  But  the  divine  design  will  infallibly 
be  fulfilled.  Natural  divisions,  the  innate  spontaneous  tendencies 
of  the  peoples,  will  replace  the  arbitrary  divisions  sanctioned  by  bad 
governments. 

The  map  of  Europe  will  be  remade.  The  Coimtries  of  the  People 
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will  rise,  defined  by  the  voice  of  the  free,  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Countries  of  Kings  and  privileged  castes.  Between  these  countries 
there  will  be  harmony  and  brotherhood.  And  then  the  work  of 
Humanity  for  the  general  amelioration,  for  the  discovery  and  applica- 
tion of  the  real  law  of  life,  carried  on  in  association  and  distributed  ' 
according  to  local  capacities,  will  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  and  | 
progressive  development.  i 



The  cause  of  peace  is  not  the  cause  of  cowardice.  If  peace  is  sought 
to  be  defended  or  preserved  for  the  safety  of  the  luxurious  and  the  ] 
timid,  it  is  a sham,  and  the  peace  will  be  base.  War  is  better,  and  j 
the  peace  will  be  broken.  If  peace  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be  j 
by  brave  men,  who  have  come  up  to  the  same  height  as  the  hero,  | 
namely,  the  will  to  carry  their  life  in  their  hand,  and  stake  it  at  any  J 
instant  for  their  principle,  but  who  have  gone  one  step  beyond  the  ] 
hero,  and  will  not  seek  another  man’s  life;  men  who  have,  by  their  I 
intellectual  insight,  or  else  by  their  moral  elevation,  attained  such  aj 
perception  of  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  that  they  do  not  think  prop-1 
erty  or  their  own  body  a sufficient  good  to  be  saved  by  such  derelic- J 
tion  of  principle  as  treating  a man  like  a sheep.  If  the  rising  gen-l 
eration  can  be  provoked  to  think  it  unworthy  to  nestle  into  every  1 
abomination  of  the  past,  and  shall  feel  the  generous  darings  of  aus-| 
terity  and  virtue,  then  war  has  a short  day.  Whenever  we  see  the  I 
doctrine  of  peace  embraced  by  a nation,  we  may  be  assured  it  will! 
not  be  one  that  invites  injury;  but  one,  on  the  contrary,  which  has  al 
friend  in  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of  every  man,  even  of  the  violent] 
and  the  base;  one  against  which  no  weapon  can  prosper;  one  which] 
is  looked  upon  as  the  asylum  of  the  human  race  and  has  the  bless-] 
ings  of  mankind.  ...  In  this  broad  America  of  God  and  man,  where] 
the  forest  is  only  now  falling,  and  the  green  earth  opens  to  the  immda-j 
tion  of  emigrant  men  from  all  quarters  of  oppression  and  guilt, — here,] 
where  not  a family,  not  a few  men,  but  mankind,  shall  say  what  shall] 
be, — here,  we  ask.  Shall  it  be  War,  or  shall  it  be  Peace? — Frotn  Enier-% 
son’s  Essay  on  War.  ■ 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror,  9 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error,  9 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts. — Longfellow.  9 


THE  WORLD’S  ANNUAL  ARMAMENT  BILL 
IN  TIME  OF  PEACE 

From  '‘The  Drain  of  Armaments.” 


Country 

Fiscal  Year 

Expended  for 
Army 

Expended  for 
Navy 

Total  Military 
Charge 

Great  Britain  and 

THE  Continent 

OF  Europe 

Austria-Hungary 

1913 

1 $115,381,000 

$15,176,000 

$130,557,000 

Belgium  .... 

1912 

13,119,000 

13,119,000 

^Bulgaria  .... 

1912 

7,817,000 

7,817,000 

Denmark  .... 

1912-13 

5,337,000 

3,013,000 

8,350,000 

France  

1912 

1177,656,000 

81,693,000 

259,349,000 

Germany  .... 

1912-13 

201,003,000 

111,964,000 

312,967,000 

Great  Britain  . 

1911-12 

134,850,000 

216,194,000 

351,044,000 

* Greece 

1912 

4,155,000 

1,699,000 

5,854,000 

Italy 

1912-13 

1 83,284,000 

41,859,000 

125,143,000 

Netherlands  . . . 

1913 

13,412,000 

8,092,000 

21,504,000 

Norway 

1911-12 

4,063,000 

1,539,000 

5,602,000 

Portugal  .... 

1910-11 

9,279,000 

4,317,000 

13,596,000 

Rumania  .... 

1912-13 

14,365,000 

14,365,000 

Russia 

1912 

289,911,000 

81,960,000 

371,871,000 

® Servia 

1912 

5,699,000 

5,699,000 

Spain 

1912 

136,353,000 

13,546,000 

49,899,000 

Sweden 

1913 

14,884,000 

7,032,000 

21,916,000 

Switzerland  . . , 

1912 

8,516,000 

8,516,000 

T urkey 

1912-13 

39,374,000 

5,614,000 

44,988,000 

Total  (Great  Britain) 

and  the  Continent) 

$1,178,458,000 

$593,698,000 

$1,772,156,000 

United  States  . . 

1911-12 

8 $107,787,000 

$136,390,000 

$244,177,000 

Japan  

1912-13 

47,066,000 

46,510,000 

93,576,000 

British  India  . . . 

1911-12 

101,409,000 

101,409,000 

Mexico  and  South 

America 

Argentina  .... 

1912 

$12,232,000 

$11,856,000 

$24,088,000 

Brazil 

1912 

25,425,000 

14,969,000 

40,394,000 

Chile 

1912 

12,164,000 

11,416,000 

23,580,000 

Colombia  .... 

1913 

' 

2,661,000 

Ecuador  .... 

1910 

2,031,000 

Mexico 

1912-13 

Army  a 

nd  Navy 

10,790,000 

Peru 

1911 

' not  differentiated 

2,425,000 

[ Uruguay  .... 

1910-11 

4,946,000 

Venezuela  .... 

1912-13 

1,834,000 

Total  (Mexico  and 

South  America)  . 

$112,749,000 

World  Total $2,324,067,000 


’ Including  Austrian  Landwehr  and  Hungarian  Honved  (Honved  -1912),  French  Gendarmes,  Ital- 
an  Carabinieri,  Spanish  Guarda  Civil  and  Carabineros. 

® These  expenditures  are  the  normal  peace  expenditures  only.  The  cost  of  the  Balkan  War  was 
net  by  special  appropriations. 

®This  excludes  civil  expenditures  charged  to  War  Department  (J43,262,000).  United  States 
Treasurer’s  statement  shows  a total  of  $151,049,000. 
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At  the  weekly  reception  to  diplomatic  representatives  by  Count 
Muravev,  the  Russian  foreign  minister,  at  St.  Petersburg  (now  Pet- 
rograd),  on  August  24,  1898,  the  count  handed  to  ambassadors  and 
ministers  a rescript  from  the  Emperor,  which  said:  “The  maintenance 
of  general  peace,  and  a possible  reduction  of  the  excessive  armaments 
which  weigh  upon  all  nations,  present  themselves  in  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  whole  world  as  the  ideal  toward  which  the  endeavors  of 
all  Governments  should  be  directed.” 

After  detailing  the  “calamities  which  are  threatening  the  whole 
world,”  the  rescript,  written  by  the  late  Frederic  de  Martens  and 
presented  by  Coimt  Muravev,  continued:  “His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  order  me  to  propose  to  all  the  Governments  whose  rep- 
resentatives are  accredited  to  the  Imperial  Court,  the  meeting  of 
a conference  which  would  have  to  occupy  itself  with  this  grave 
problem.” 

The  proposal  met  with  a general  response,  and  on  January  ii, 
1899,  Count  Mmravev  issued  another  circular  note,  in  which  he  stated 
that  “the  Imperial  Cabinet  has  been  able  to  collect  with  lively  satis- 
faction evidence  of  the  warmest  approval  which  has  reached  it,  and 
continues  to  be  received,  from  all  classes  of  society  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe.”  He  proposed  the  following  program  for  the  conference: 

1.  An  understanding  stipulating  the  non-augmentation  for  a term  to  be  agreed 
upon,  of  the  present  effective  armed  land  and  sea  forces,  as  well  as  the  war  budgets 
pertaining  to  them;  preliminary  study  of  the  ways  in  which  even  a reduction 
of  the  aforesaid  effectives  and  budgets  could  be  realized  in  the  future. 

2.  Interdiction  of  the  employment  in  armies  and  fleets  of  new  firearms  of 
every  description  and  of  new  explosives,  as  well  as  powder  more  powerful  than  the 
kinds  used  at  present,  both  for  guns  and  cannons. 

3.  Limitation  of  the  use  in  field  fighting  of  explosives  of  a formidable  power, 
such  as  now  in  use,  and  prohibition  of  the  discharge  of  any  kind  of  projectiles  or 
explosives  from  balloons  or  by  similar  means. 

4.  Prohibition  of  the  use  in  naval  battles  of  submarine  or  diving  torpedo  boats, 
or  of  other  engines  of  destruction  of  the  same  nature;  agreement  not  to  construct 
in  the  future  warships  armed  with  rams. 

5.  Adaptation  to  naval  war  of  the  stipulation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864, 
on  the  base  of  the  additional  articles  of  1868. 

6.  Neutralization,  for  the  same  reason,  of  boats  or  launches  employed  in  the 
rescue  of  the  shipwrecked  during  or  after  naval  battles. 

7.  Revision  of  the  declaration  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  elabor- 
ated in  1874  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  and  not  yet  ratified. 

8.  Acceptance,  in  principle,  of  the  use  of  good  offices,  mediation,  and  voluntary 
arbitration,  in  cases  where  they  are  available,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing 
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armed  conflicts  between  nations;  imderstanding  in  relation  to  their  mode  of 
application  and  establishment  of  a uniform  practice  in  employing  them. 

The  Hague  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Conference, 
and  on  May  i8, 1899,  in  the  Royal  House  in  the  Wood,  there  convened 
the  delegates  of  26  powers,  to  carry  out  the  program.  The  countries 
represented  were  Germany,  United  States,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Bulgaria,  China,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Montenegro,  Netherlands,  Persia, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Siam,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland  and  Turkey. 

The  conference  continued  its  sessions  until  July  29,  on  which  date 
a final  act  and  the  documents  indicated  on  the  accompanying  table 
of  “Ratification  of  1899  Conventions,”  were  signed  as  the  result  of 
the  deliberations. 

Little  that  was  distinctly  new  in  international  affairs  is  to  be  foimd 
in  these  documents,  which  established  in  a formal  way  much  that  had 
been  tried  frequently  and  successfully,  though  casually,  in  practi- 
cal international  afltairs.  In  general,  the  conventions  were  the  codi- 
fication of  law  already  existing;  but,  particularly  in  the  case  of  means 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  the  necessary 
machinery  for  the  practical  use  of  mediation,  commissions  of  inquiry 
and  arbitration  was  provided.  The  First  Hague  Conference  made  the 
employment  of  methods  already  known  simple  and  practical. 

THE  SECOND  CONFERENCE 

No  provision  was  made  in  1899  for  a second  conference  except  the 
voting  of  a wish  that  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the  Amelioration 
of  Sick  and  Wounded  might  be  revised  at  a special  conference,  and 
the  expression  of  other  wishes  which  might  be  referred  to  “a  subse- 
quent conference.”  At  St.  Louis  in  1904  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  composed  of  members  of  the  majority 
of  the  parliaments  of  the  powers,  passed  a resolution  requesting 
“the  President  of  the  United  States  to  invite  all  the  nations  to  send 
representatives  to  such  a second  conference.”  Secretary  of  State 
John  Hay  issued  the  proposal  on  instructions  from  President  Roose- 
velt in  a circular  note  of  October  21,  1904,  addressed  to  the  partic- 
ipants in  the  First  Conference.  The  Peace  of  Portsmouth  closing 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  signed  on  September  5,  1905;  and 
since  there  was  a feeling  in  some  quarters  that  the  Russian  Em- 
peror as  the  initiator  of  the  First  Conference  should  take  the  lead 
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in  respect  to  the  second,  on  September  13,  1905,  the  formal  Russian 
proposal  was  made.  The  test  which  the  recent  war  had  given  to 
the  provisions  of  the  military  conventions  had  indicated  numerous 
points  at  which  they  might  be  improved  and  suggested  other 
points  on  which  it  was  desirable  to  have  agreement.  The  Russian 
Government  concerned  itself  with  preparing  a program  and  pro- 
ceeded to  invite  all  sovereign  countries  to  the  conference.  The 
program  was  issued  by  Russia  in  a circular  note  of  April  12,  igo6, 
as  follows: 

1.  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  convention  relative  to 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  as  regards  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  the  international  commissions  of  inquiry. 

2.  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1899  relative 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land — among  others,  those  concerning  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  land,  etc.  Declarations  of  1899. 
One  of  these  having  expired,  question  of  its  being  revived. 

3.  Framing  of  a convention  relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  war- 
fare, concerning — 

The  special  operations  of  maritime  warfare,  such  as  the  bombardment  of  ports, 
cities,  and  villages  by  a naval  force;  the  la^ng  of  torpedoes,  etc. 

The  transformation  of  merchant  vessels  into  warships. 

The  private  property  of  belligerents  at  sea. 

The  length  of  time  to  be  granted  to  merchant  ships  for  their  departure  from 
ports  of  neutrals  or  of  the  enemy  after  the  opening  of  hostilities. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea;  among  others,  the  questions  of  con- 
traband, the  rules  applicable  to  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral  ports;  destruction, 
in  cases  of  vis  major,  of  neutral  merchant  vessels  captured  as  prizes. 

In  the  said  convention  to  be  drafted,  there  would  be  introduced  the  provisions 
relative  to  war  on  land  that  would  be  also  applicable  to  maritime  warfare. 

4.  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  Convention  of  1899  for  the  adaptation  to  mari- 
time warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Second  Conference  was  held  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Knights,  at  The  Hague,  on  June  15,  1907,  and  the  Conference 
adjourned  on  October  18.  The  larger  number  of  States  concerned, 
the  larger  amount  of  business  transacted,  and  the  more  controversial 
character  of  the  problems  met  and  solved,  amply  justified  the  greater 
length  of  the  Conference.  All  the  sovereign  governments  of  the  world 
participated,  with  the  exception  of  Abyssinia,  Costa  Rica,  and  Hon- 
duras, 44  in  all. 

The  holding  of  the  First  Conference  had  crystallized  the  ideas  of 
publicists  upon  questions  of  international  law  capable  of  reduction 
to  definite  rules.  The  Second  Conference  was  characterized  by  its 
practical  attack  upon  international  problems  and  by  the  extent  of  its 
accomplishments.  The  Conventions  signed  are  indicated  on  the 
accompan)dng  table  of  “Ratification  of  1907  Conventions.” 
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PEACE  RESULTS 

The  greater  bulk  of  the  international  statute  law  written  at  The 
Hague  has  dealt  with  the  prospect  of  war  or  its  conduct.  This  is 
not  surprising,  since  that  abnormal  condition  of  the  modern  state 
must,  by  reason  of  its  abnormality,  be  more  clearly  limited  and 
defined  than  the  condition  of  peace,  in  which  problems  are  far  more 
diverse  and  usually  not  of  equally  critical  character.  The  Third 
Conference — if  it  takes  place  under  conditions  similar  to  its  prede- 
cessors and  is  not  superseded  by  a closer  international  federative 
body — will  inevitably  make  additions  to  the  statute  law  of  war, 
and  for  the  first  time  will  probably  take  long  steps  toward  codifying 
the  regulation  of  peaceful  relations  between  nations. 

It  is  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes  which  has  been  most  in  the  public  eye  and  by  which 
the  work  at  The  Hague  has  been  publicly  judged.  This  Convention 
consists  of  four  constructive  parts  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
general  peace,  good  ofi&ces  and  mediation,  international  commissions 
of  inquiry,  and  international  arbitration.  The  extent  to  which  these 
methods  have  been  used  is  the  test  of  the  Convention.  The  first 
part  is  declaratory  that  “the  contracting  powers  agree  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  insure  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  differences.” 
The  part  referring  to  good  ofi&ces  and  mediation  relates  to  the  proffer- 
ing of  assistance  by  a third  party  respecting  differences  between 
two  states.  It  is  provided  that  “the  exercise  of  this  right  can  never 
be  regarded  by  either  of  the  parties  in  dispute  as  an  unfriendly  act.” 
The  provisions  of  this  part  have  found  their  application  since  1899 
in  many  instances  of  international  strained  feeling.  The  mediation 
of  the  United  States  in  Central  and  South  America  has  several  times 
resulted  in  smoothing  over  serious  difficulties;  and  at  a more  recent 
period  the  European  powers  were  acting  as  mediators  under  this 
convention  throughout  almost  the  whole  course  of  the  Turko-Italian 
War  and  throughout  all  of  the  Turko-Balkan  and  Inter-Balkan 
conflicts.  It  is  generally  accepted  in  diplomatic  circles  that  this 
mediation  facilitated  peace  negotiations  and  hastened  their  con- 
clusion. The  success  of  mediation  by  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile 
in  the  Mexican  difficulty  in  the  spring  of  1914,  saving  the  United 
States  from  a threatened  war,  is  perhaps  in  itself  a complete  justi- 
fication of  this  part  of  the  Convention.  The  European  war  came 
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about  only  after  the  failure  of  several  mediation  proposals  and  had 
hardly  begmi  before  President  Wilson  had  tendered  his  good  ofl&ces. 

The  part  referring  to  international  commissions  of  inquiry  was 
intended  to  set  up  machinery  “to  facilitate  a solution  of  disputes  by 
elucidating  the  facts  by  means  of  an  impartial  and  conscientious 
investigation.”  It  is  not  intended  to  pass  on  the  quality  of  facts 
and  actions,  but  simply  to  determine  what  actually  occurred.  Twice 
this  machinery  has  been  availed  of,  both  times  successfully.  The 
cases  are  tabulated  in  an  accompan)dng  table,  the  historical  details 
being  as  follows: 

1.  The  Russian  fleet,  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky,  on  the  way  to  the 
Far  East,  suspected  the  presence  of  Japanese  war  vessels  in  the  North 
Sea  and  on  October  22,  1904,  fired  by  mistake  on  the  English  fleet  of 
Hull  trawler  fishermen.  Two  men  were  killed,  six  wounded,  the 
Crane  simk  and  five  trawlers  damaged.  On  November  25,  1904,  it 
was  agreed  to  refer  the  incident  to  a commission  for  report.  The 
commission  met  at  Paris  and  in  February,  1905,  the  report  was  made. 
As  a result  of  the  facts  established  by  it,  Russia  voluntarily  paid  to 
Great  Britain  about  $300,000  as  damages. 

2.  On  January  25,  1912,  during  the  Turko-Italian  War,  the  French 
steamer  Tavignano  was  seized  by  the  Italian  torpedo  boat  Fulmine 
in  the  roads  of  Raz  Zira.  On  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  roads  the 
Italian  torpedo  boat  Canopo  fired  on  the  Tunisian  mahones  Kamouna 
and  Gaulois.  Accoimts  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  these  in- 
cidents were  so  at  variance  that  France  and  Italy  could  reach  no  de- 
cision upon  them  and  by  agreement  of  April  15,  1912,  the  incidents 
were  referred  to  a commission  for  investigation  and  report.  The 
commission  reported  on  July  23,  1912,  and  the  report  was  accepted. 
It  had  been  provided  by  the  agreement  of  April  15  that  the  questions 
of  law  arising  from  the  report  shoifid  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  if 
necessary.  The  report  on  the  facts  gave  rise  to  such  questions,  and 
the  final  solution  of  the  equities  involved  was  accordingly  referred  to 
the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  by  compromis  of  November  8,  1912, 
becoming  the  fourteenth  case  of  the  court. 

The  part  of  the  Convention  referring  to  international  arbitration 
is  the  one  most  generally  known.  It  provides  for  arbitration  at  The 
Hague,  establishes  technical  rules  therefor,  provides  a bureau  corre- 
sponding to  the  familiar  office  of  clerk  of  court,  and  lays  down  gen- 
eral rules  for  the  selection  of  judges.  Choice  of  arbitrators  is  now 
rather  clumsy,  and  the  American  project  for  a Judicial  Arbitral  Court 
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brought  up  at  the  Second  Conference  was  designed  to  remedy  this  by 
providing  a court  holding  regular  sessions.  At  present  “each  con- 
tracting power  selects  four  persons  at  the  most,  of  known  competency 
in  questions  of  international  law,  of  the  highest  moral  reputation, 
and  disposed  to  accept  the  duties  of  arbitrator.”  These  persons 
form  the  so-called  Permanent  Court,  in  reality  a panel  of  judges. 
When  states  have  a question  to  arbitrate  the  arbitrators  are  chosen 
from  the  list  of  this  panel,  three  or  five  members  being  named  by  a 
method  previously  agreed  upon.  One  is  designated  president,  and 
the  covut  so  constituted  hears  the  case  and  renders  the  decision.  The 
court  was  declared  formed  by  a note  of  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  April  9,  1901,  a little  more  than  thirteen  years  ago.  From 
that  date  to  May  22,  1902,  it  awaited  business.  From  then  until  the 
present  time  business  has  always  been  pending  before  the  court  in 
some  stage,  except  the  period  from  August  8,  1905,  to  March  14, 
1908. 

An  accompanying  table  shows  the  details  of  the  cases  heard  by  the 
court,  but  as  that  table  is  official  it  does  not  indicate  the  results.  It 
is  therefore  of  interest  to  state  the  character  of  the  awards: 

1.  United  States  Mexico  regarding  Pious  funds  of  the  Californias; 
decision  rendered,  October  14, 1902;  award  of  $1,420,682.67  (Mexican) 
to  United  States. 

2.  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  vs.  Venezuela  (Belgium, 
Spain,  United  States,  France,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  and  Sweden 
and  Norway  associated  with  defendant)  regarding  right  of  preference 
claimed  by  blockading  powers;  decision  rendered,  February  22,  1904; 
award  favored  plaintiffs’  right  of  preference  for  pa}anent  of  claims  as 
being  blockading  powers. 

3.  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain  vs.  Japan  regarding  perpetual 
leases  in  Japan;  decision  rendered.  May  22,  1905;  favorable  to  plain- 
tiffs, who  secured  exemption  from  taxation  of  structures  on  perpetu- 
ally leased  land. 

4.  France  vs.  Great  Britain  regarding  dhows  of  Mascat;  decision 
rendered,  August  8,  1905;  held  that  only  Mascat  natives  enjoying 
French  protection  by  treaty  were  entitled  to  fly  the  French  flag. 

5.  Germany  vs.  France  regarding  deserters  of  Casablanca;  de- 
cision rendered.  May  22,  1909;  held,  in  detail,  that  German  consular 
officers  erroneously  aided  deserters  from  the  French  Foreign  Legion 
and  that  French  military  authorities  erroneously  failed  to  respect 
the  protection  granted  to  the  deserters. 
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6.  Norway  vs.  Sweden  regarding  maritime  frontier;  decision 
rendered,  October  23,  1909;  boundary  line  traced  by  the  Court. 

7.  United  States  vs.  Great  Britain  regarding  North  Atlantic 
Coast  fisheries;  decision  rendered,  September  7,  1910;  decision  de- 
tailed, equitably  apportioning  rights  of  parties  under  treaty  of  1818. 

8.  United  States  Venezuela  regarding  claims  of  the  Orinoco 
Company;  decision  rendered,  October  25,  1910;  held  that  the  awards 
against  Venezuela  by  an  umpire  were  void,  that  the  claims  were 
foimded,  and,  in  addition  to  the  siuns  allowed  by  the  earlier  award, 
allowed  the  United  States  sums  of  $19,200,  $1,053,  $28,845.20  and 
$769.22  on  the  four  points  reviewed,  with  interest  at  3 per  cent. 

9.  France  vs.  Great  Britain  regarding  the  arrest  and  restitution  of 
Savarkar;  decision  rendered,  February  24, 1911;  held  that  the  British 
Government  was  not  required  to  restore  Savarkar  to  the  French 
Government,  to  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  escaped  from  imprison- 
ment on  a British  ship  in  a French  harbor. 

10.  Italy  vs.  Peru  regarding  the  claim  of  Canevaro  Brothers; 
decision  rendered.  May  3,  1912;  held  that  Peru  should  pay  the 
Canevaros  £39,811  8^.  id.  in  Peruvian  bonds  on  the  claim  and 
£9,388  175.  id.  in  gold  as  interest  from  January  i,  1889,  to  July  31, 
1912. 

11.  Russia  vs.  Turkey  regarding  arrears  of  interest  claimed  for 
Russian  indemnitaries  for  damages  sustained  during  the  war  of 
1877;  decision  rendered,  November  ii,  1912;  held  that  Turkey  was 
not  required  to  pay  Russia  damages  for  failing  to  pay  interest 
on  the  Russian  claims. 

12.  France  vs.  Italy  regarding  seizure  of  the  Manouba;  decision 
rendered.  May  6,  1913;  award  sustained  Italian  right  of  temporary 
seizure  of  ship  and  arrest  of  Turkish  (belligerent)  passengers  and 
awarded  France  4,000  francs  for  losses  and  damages  proved. 

13.  France  vs.  Italy  regarding  seizure  of  the  Carthage;  decision 
rendered  May  6,  1913;  award  denied  belligerent’s  (Italy’s)  right  to 
seize  a mail  steamer  temporarily  and  awarded  France  160,000  francs 
for  losses  and  damages  proved. 

14.  France  vs.  Italy  regarding  seizure  of  the  Tavignano  and  cannon 
shots  fired  at  the  Tunisian  mahones  Kamouna  and  Gaulois;  litigants 
agreed  after  court  convened  to  settle  the  affairs  directly. 

15.  Netherlands  z;j.  Portugal  regarding  the  Dutch-Portuguese 
frontiers  in  the  island  of  Timor;  decision  rendered,  August,  1914; 
award  favored  the  contention  of  the  Netherlands. 
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16.  Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain  vs.  Portugal  regarding  seizure 
of  religious  property  in  Portugal;  decision  pending. 

17.  Italy  vs.  Austria-Hungary  regarding  responsibility  for  loss  of 
two  fishing  vessels  by  Austro-Hungarian  submarine  automatic  con- 
tact mines  defective  in  mechanism;  submission  agreed  upon. 

THE  NEXT  CONFERENCE 

In  his  instructions  to  the  American  delegation,  under  date  of  May 
31,  1907,  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  wrote: 

“In  the  discussions  upon  every  question  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  object  of  the  Conference  is  agreement,  and  not  com- 
pulsion. If  such  conferences  are  to  be  made  occasions  for  trying  to 
force  nations  into  positions  which  they  consider  against  their  interests, 
the  Powers  cannot  be  expected  to  send  representatives  to  them.  It 
is  important  also  that  the  agreements  reached  shall  be  genuine  and 
not  reluctant.  The  immediate  results  of  such  a conference  must 
always  be  limited  to  a small  part  of  the  field  which  the  more  sanguine 
have  hoped  to  see  covered;  but  each  successive  conference  will  make 
the  positions  reached  in  the  preceding  conference  its  point  of  depar- 
ture, and  will  bring  to  the  consideration  of  further  advances  toward 
international  agreement  opinions  affected  by  the  acceptance  and 
apphcation  of  the  previous  agreements.  Each  conference  will 
inevitably  make  further  progress,  and,  by  successive  steps,  results 
may  be  accomplished  which  have  formerly  appeared  impossible. 

“You  should  regard  the  work  of  the  Second  Conference,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  the  definite  results  to  be  reached  in  that 
Conference,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  foundations  which  may  be 
laid  for  further  results  in  future  conferences.” 

Among  the  wishes  or  declarations  voted  by  the  Second  Conference 
was  one  in  favor  of  the  Judicial  Arbitral  Court  championed  by  the 
United  States,  and  one  providing  for  the  calling  of  a Third  Con- 
ference and  the  preparation  of  a program  for  it.  Committees  of 
each  country  for  considering  program  matters  were  appointed  by 
Germany,  United  States,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  China,  Den- 
mark, France,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Netherlands, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  The  Dominican  Republic, 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Panama  were  taldng  measures  to  establish 
committees  in  May,  1914.  On  the  initiative  of  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  negotiations  were  begun  with  Russia  for  the 
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appointment  of  the  international  committee  provided  for  by  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  and  which  is  destined  to  pass  upon  the  matters 
advised  by  the  system  of  national  committees.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  proposed  that  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  Hague 
Court,  consisting  of  the  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  The  Hague, 
should  be  constituted  as  the  international  committee.  Bolivia, 
Guatemala  and  Siam  supported  this  proposal.  On  July  2,  1914,  the 
Dutch  Government  sent  an  invitation  to  the  nations  which  partici- 
pated in  the  Second  Conference  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  committee 
to  formulate  a definite  program  for  the  third  and  suggested  that  the 
committee  assemble  at  The  Hague  on  Jime  i,  1915.  As  a result  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  August,  1914,  all  plans  for  the 
international  committee  were  suspended,  but  it  is  xmderstood  that 
national  committees  are  completing  their  work. 

Business  contemplated  for  that  Conference  is  the  further  develop- 
ment of  international  arbitral  machinery,  the  reorganization  of  the 
Permanent  Tribunal,  closer  definition  of  neutral  rights  in  war  time, 
military  status  of  foreigners  within  a State,  the  application  to  maritime 
warfare  of  the  principles  controlhng  war  on  land,  the  establishment 
of  an  international  prize  court  and  the  definition  of  rules  for  its 
action,  and  perhaps  the  consohdation  of  ofl&cial  international  activities 
in  peace  time.  The  urgent  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments 
should  also  now  receive  practical  attention, 


CASES  DECIDED  BY  THE  PERMANENT  COURT 

(Under  Arts.  20-57  (1899)  and  41-85  (1907)  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes). 
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* The  convention  of  preference.  The  North  Sea  incident  convention  was  oflScially  called  a declaration. 
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THE  CONVENTIONS  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  conventions  signed  in  1907  are  not  legally  binding  for  the 
course  of  the  European  War  by  reason  of  incomplete  ratification. 
Of  the  belligerents  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Turkey  have  ratified 
none  of  these  conventions,  thus  bringing  into  operation  two  conven- 
tional provisions,  which  may  be  quoted  from  the  one  respecting  laws 
and  customs  of  war  on  land : 

Article  2.  The  provisions  contained  in  the  regulations  referred  to  in  article  i, 
as  well  as  in  the  present  convention,  do  not  apply  except  between  contracting 
powers,  and  then  only  if  all  the  belligerents  are  parties  to  the  convention. 

Article  4 (paragraph  2).  The  convention  of  iSgp  remains  in  force  as  between 
the  powers  which  signed  it,  and  which  do  not  also  ratify  the  present  convention. 

The  latter  provision  applies  only  to  conventions  IV  and  X of 
1907,  the  former  ratified  documents  thus  being  operative.  The  other 
conventions  relating  to  a state  of  war  and  drawn  up  in  1907  were 
new,  and  are  rendered  inoperative  by  the  former  provision.  This  is 
the  legal  case.  Morally  all  the  belligerents  admit  the  force  of  the 
rules  drawn  up  in  1907,  and  public  opinion  everywhere  judges  the 
contestants  on  the  basis  of  the  documents  to  which  signatures  were 
appended. 

The  declarations  prohibiting  the  use  of  projectiles  having  as  their 
sole  object  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases  and 
prohibiting  the  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten  easily  in  the 
human  body,  signed  in  1899  and  ratified  by  all  belligerents  except 
Turkey,  were  in  force  until  the  Ottoman  Empire  entered  the  war. 
Of  these  General  Baron  Giesl  von  Gieslingen,  of  Austria-Hungary, 
said  in  the  report  to  the  Conference  (i  Deuxiime  Conference  de  la 
Paix,  106-107); 

It  has  been  recalled  that  no  state  asked  for  the  revision  of  these  two  declara- 
tions and  the  Sub-commission  has  been  of  the  opinion  that  any  discussion  of  their 
subject  matter  would  not  be  acceptable.  They  have  in  fact  been  concluded  for 
an  indefinite  term  and  can  be  denounced  only  after  a notice  given  one  year  in 
advance.  No  power  has  expressed  such  an  intention. 


The  case  cited  in  the  “Complementary  Notes”  on  page  13  and  listed  as  No.  17 
on  page  10  should  be  numbered  18,  the  following  taking  its  numeral: 

Case  17. — France  vs.  Peru  regarding  claims  of  creditors.  On  May  i,  1910, 
France  and  Peru  agreed  by  protocol  that  fr.  25,000,000  W’ould  be  deducted  from 
a loan  to  be  placed  by  Peru  on  the  official  Paris  Bourse  to  pay  certain  French 
creditors.  On  October  8,  1912,  the  French  minister  to  Peru  complained  that  the 
said  creditors  were  not  included  in  a list  of  creditors  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
Peru  replied  that  the  protocol  recognized  the  French  creditors  conditionally  only 
and  that,  as  its  conditions  were  not  realized,  Peru  was  not  under  obligation.  A 
compromiswas  signed  at  Lima  on  February  2,  1914. 
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If  a thousandth  part  of  what  has  been  expended  in  war  and  preparing  its  mighty 
engines  had  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  reason  and  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
principles,  nothing  would  have  been  known  for  centuries  past  of  its  terrors,  its  sufferings, 
its  impoverishment,  and  its  demoralization,  but  what  was  learned  from  history. — 
Horace  Mann. 


TO  WOMEN’S  CLUBS 

Do  the  women  of  America  estimate  adequately  the  signihcance  of  the  present 
hour  in  relation  to  the  great  European  struggle?  The  discussion  of  the  question 
of  responsibility  for  the  war  has  its  importance;  the  sending  of  help  to  stricken 
Belgium  and  the  raising  of  money  for  the  Red  Cross  are  at  the  moment  impera- 
tive; but  the  thing  of  paramount  importance  at  this  time  is  that  thinking  people 
shall  devote  themselves  to  securing  the  only  justifiable  issue  of  so  great  a world 
sacrifice, — the  prevention  of  the  possibility  of  a repetition  of  such  an  awful  cata- 
clysm. Men  and  women  are  agreed  that  this  war  is  the  greatest  outrage  that  was 
ever  forced  upon  an  unwilling  civilization.  No  nation  will  acknowledge  respon- 
sibility for  it.  It  has  no  justification,  and  the  dominant  thought  with  the  most 
serious  thinkers  of  Europe  and  America  alike  is  to  plan  broadly  to  make  any 
recurrence  of  such  a crisis  impossible.  No  longer  can  the  claim  be  urged  that 
great  armies  and  navies  preserve  peace.  The  argument  of  mihtarism  has  com- 
pletely broken  down.  In  the  mouth  of  “ the  man  on  the  street”  to-day  we  hear 
as  commonplaces  the  principles  declared  by  the  peace  party  for  half  a century. 
This  war  is  the  supreme  justification  of  the  peace  movement,  whose  warnings 
have  been  so  inexorably  fulfilled,  and  gives  the  movement  a solemn  oppor- 
tunity to  “come  into  its  own.” 

Women’s  organizations  have  planned  their  various  programs  for  the  opening 
season, — programs  for  entertainment  and  instruction  along  lines  undoubtedly 
excellent.  The  present,  however,  is  an  emergency  in  which  all  lesser  interests 
should  be  largely  ignored  for  the  time,  and  thought  and  effort  be  concentrated 
to  make  the  hour  of  decision  after  this  conflict  the  great  hour  of  the  rational  politi- 
cal reconstruction  of  the  world.  The  program  for  gov'emment  control  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  munitions  of  war,  for  the  mutual  reduction  of  armaments,  the  devel- 
oped international  court,  an  international  police  to  supplant  the  rival  national 
armies  and  navies,  and  a completer  general  world  organization  must  be  considered 
to-day  as  never  before;  for  the  critical  hour  has  struck.  No  woman  who  reads 
these  lines  but  would  suspend  all  lesser  interests  if  her  child  were  lying  seriously 
ill.  All  else  would  be  forgotten,  and  she  would  keep  unbroken  vigil  till  the  crisis 
was  past.  All  true  motherhood  should  at  this  moment  give  itself  to  the  great 
suffering  world  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  ravages  of  war  and  militarism  and  nurse 
broken  and  anguished  civilization  into  health  and  safety.  Every  woman’s  organi- 
zation might  well  transform  any  program,  and  give  itself  in  the  present  hour  to 
the  study  and  understanding  of  this  issue  of  such  immense  moment.  Your  com- 
prehension of  the  reasonableness,  the  possibility  and  ultimate  inevitability  of  the 
one  hopeful  program  for  the  solution  of  this  tragical  world  problem  wiU  positively 
and  definitely  help  toward  its  achievement. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation,  through  its  Women’s  Department,  stands  ready, 
women  of  America,  to  help  you  plan  in  any  way  that  seems  best  to  you  a series 
of  readings,  lectures  or  studies  along  the  lines  of  this  suggestion.  You  should  at 
least  find  place  for  one  important  early  meeting  devoted  to  the  subject,  if  you 
have  not  already  planned  it.  Will  not  our  earnest  American  women  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  hour  and  claim  their  share  in  its  high  possible  achievements? 

40  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

December,  1914. 


Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror. 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts. 


Longfellow. 


WOMAN  AND  WAR 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE’S  PEACE  CRUSADE 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead 

The  late  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
his  impressive  address  upon  “The  Mission  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Cause  of  Peace,”  emphasized  three  great  forces  in  our  civiliza- 
tion which  are  working  as  never  before,  and  more  potently  in  America 
than  elsewhere,  for  international  peace, — the  business  interests, 
working  men,  and  woman. 

“The  last  half-century,”  he  said,  “has  changed  the  position  of 
woman.  She  is  no  longer  a purely  home  body,  but  has  entered  largely 
into  public  life.  Whether  voting  or  not,  she  has  become  an  active 
and  vigorous  force  in  the  national  life.  Her  patriotism  is  as  certain 
and  as  strong  as  that  of  her  brother,  and  whenever  the  need  comes, 
although  she  may  not  shoulder  the  musket  or  draw  the  sword,  she 
does  all  that  is  possible  to  ameliorate  the  hardships  of  war.  The 
Red  Cross  is  her  work  and  her  glory,  and  the  noble  bands  of  women 
who  are  giving  their  time  and  strength  to  increasing  its  efficiency 
and  extending  the  reach  of  its  influence  are  among  the  heroines  of 
the  nation.  But  while  all  this  is  true,  you  need  no  assurance  that 
her  voice  is  and  always  will  be  potent  for  peace.  No  mother  nurses 
her  baby  boy  and  rears  him  to  manhood  without  dread  that  his  life 
may  in  its  prime  be  cut  off  by  the  merciless  bullet.  She  looks  for- 
ward to  old  age  in  the  hope  and  faith  that  that  boy,  in  the  vigor  and 
strength  of  manhood,  will  be  her  comfort,  support,  and  glory.  There 
never  was  a time  since  the  beginning  of  days  that  woman  longed  for 
bloodshed  or  the  carnage  of  war,  and  the  more  fully  she  realizes  its 
waste  and  destruction  the  more  earnest  will  become  her  opposition. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  she  so  potent  a force  in  public  life  as  in 
this  country,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  that  force  will  be  ere  long 
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concentrated  in  steadfast  opposition  to  war  and  in  favor  of  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  arbitration.  She  cannot  be  sneered 
or  laughed  out  of  her  faith,  and  he  who  looks  for  public  recognition 
in  this  country  will  do  well  to  take  note  of  this  fact.” 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  women  of  America  and  of  the  world 
have  been  rapidly  advancing  to  the  very  front  rank  of  service  and 
influence  in  the  peace  movement;  and  at  its  biennial  convention  at 
San  Francisco  in  1912,  the  National  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
whose  membership  includes  a million  American  women,  made  the 
peace  cause  one  of  its  regular  interests,  creating  a special  standing 
committee  for  its  promotion  in  all  the  clubs  of  the  country.  By 
eloquent  coincidence,  the  Federation  was  addressed  at  that  con- 
vention by  the  Baroness  von  Suttner,  the  distinguished  Austrian 
peace  advocate,  author  of  “Lay  Down  your  Arms,”  which  has  been 
called  the  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  of  the  peace  movement,  who  was 
then  on  her  last  visit  to  this  country.  The  Baroness  von  Suttner’s 
death,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  terrible  war  in  Europe,  gives  new  and 
solemn  emphasis  to  her  American  addresses,  and  especially  to  her 
addresses  to  American  women.  Upon  the  eve  of  her  return  to 
Europe  she  wrote  the  following  words  in  her  Foreword  to  Mrs. 
Mead’s  “Swords  and  Ploughshares”: 

“While  I came  to  America  at  this  time  to  speak  to  all  classes  which 
it  was  in  my  power  to  reach  upon  the  peace  cause  which  lies  so  close 
to  my  heart,  it  was  my  central  aim  and  wish  to  appeal  to  the  women 
of  America,  who  are  far  better  organized  than  their  sisters  in  Europe, 
and  whose  central  organization  has  this  year  for  the  first  time  made 
the  definite  and  persistent  study  of  our  cause  and  devotion  to  this 
cause  a regular  feature  of  its  remarkable  and  most  beneficent  work. 
What  may  not  these  millions  of  thoughtful  and  earnest  American 
women  accomplish  for  the  world!  It  was  the  English  Ruskin  who 
said  that  whenever  the  women  of  the  world  really  make  up  their 
minds  to  put  a period  to  war,  they  can  do  it.  It  is  for  the  women 
of  America,  now  in  the  fullness  of  time  and  the  urgency  of  need,  to 
do  the  great  work  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  for  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  world.” 

We  may  remember  with  gratitude  and  pride  here  in  the  United 
States  that  the  International  Council  of  Women  was  of  American 
birth,  and  that  from  the  very  beginning  the  cause  of  international 
peace  has  been  with  it  a dominant  cause,  as  it  has  also  been  with  our 
National  Council  of  Women.  The  idea  of  the  International  Council 
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of  Women  was  the  idea  of  our  veteran  peace  worker,  Mrs.  May 
Wright  Sewall,  the  Council  having  been  organized  at ' Washington 
as  far  back  as  1888,  holding  its  first  quinquennial  convention  at 
Chicago  in  1893,  the  year  of  the  International  Exposition  in  Chicago 
and  of  the  meeting  there  of  the  first  International  Peace  Congress 
ever  held  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  special  peace  department 
of  the  International  Council  of  Women  Mrs.  Sewall  has  been  from  the 
beginning  the  chairman  and  the  animating  spirit,  and  her  services 
have  been  indefatigable. 

In  this  year  1914,  when  the  most  appalling  war  in  history  is  deso- 
lating Europe,  Mrs.  Pethick-Lawrence  comes  to  us  from  England 
to  appeal  to  the  women  of  America  for  new  consecration  and  larger 
service  in  behalf  of  international  friendship  and  order.  She  hails 
the  rise  of  the  women’s  movement  as  a great  new  force  making  for 
constructive  peace  at  this  terrible  crisis,  and  calls  upon  the  women 
of  America  to  carry  out  a campaign  which  will  so  direct  and  organ- 
ize public  opinion  that  it  will  bring  the  strongest  and  best  influences 
to  bear  upon  those  who  must  eventually  determine  the  conditions 
of  peace.  She  calls  for  the  representation  of  women  at  the  Hague 
Conferences,  and  emphasizes  the  truth  that  women  suffer  with  men 
in  times  of  war  and  should  equally  with  men  have  a voice  in  deciding 
the  issues  in  which  the  welfare  and  indeed  the  very  continuance  of 
the  human  race  are  involved.  “I  plead  for  you  to  lead  us,  women 
of  America,”  she  says.  “We  women  of  Europe  will  follow.  Lead 
us  in  our  battle  against  the  desolating  forces  of  war  that  are  destroy- 
ing the  flower  of  civilization.”  She  asked  for  the  co-operation  of 
some  of  our  leading  American  women,  women  like  Jane  Addams 
of  Chicago,  to  give  new  power  to  the  peace  movement  in  England 
and  Emope. 

Forty  years  ago,  a great  American  woman  went  to  England  and 
France  to  enlist  the  women  of  those  coimtries  in  the  war  against 
war.  She  was  not  sent  by  others;  she  was  not  asked  to  go;  but  she 
was  commanded  to  go  by  her  own  conscience  and  her  vision  of  what 
international  life  should  be — and  she  went.  That  woman  was 
Julia  Ward  Howe;  and  at  this  time  the  story  of  that  old  peace  cru- 
sade of  hers  in  England  and  the  impulse  which  it  gave  there  and  here 
to  the  women’s  movement  and  the  peace  movement  alike  should 
have  an  interest  such  as  it  never  had  before. 

No  one  rejoiced  more  over  the  great  recent  advances  of  the  peace 
movement  than  Julia  Ward  Howe.  No  one  would  have  been  more 
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profoundly  saddened  over  the  present  awful  situation  in  Europe, 
while  firm  in  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  international  reason. 
One  chapter  of  the  twenty  in  her  “Reminiscences”  is  entitled  “A 
Woman’s  Peace  Crusade.”  It  deals  with  an  episode  in  her  life  too 
generally  forgotten,  but  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  impressive 
efforts  in  a life  so  crowded  with  great  and  noble  efforts.  It  was  hardly 
five  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  that  the  terrible  Franco- 
Prussian  War  broke  out;  and  while  it  was  still  in  progress,  Mrs.  Howe 
tells  us  that  she  was  visited  by  a sudden  feeling  of  the  cruel  and 
unnecessary  character  of  the  contest.  “It  seemed  to  me,”  she  wrote, 
“a  return  to  barbarism,  the  issue  being  one  that  might  easily  have 
been  settled  without  bloodshed.  The  question  forced  itself  upon  me, 
Why  do  not  the  mothers  of  mankind  interfere  in  these  matters,  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  that  human  life  of  which  they  alone  bear  and 
know  the  cost?  I had  never  thought  of  this  before.  The  august 
dignity  of  motherhood  and  its  terrible  responsibility  now  appeared 
to  me  in  a new  aspect,  and  I could  think  of  no  better  way  of  express- 
ing my  sense  of  these  than  that  of  sending  forth  an  appeal  to  woman- 
hood throughout  the  world.”  She  immediately  drew  up  such  an 
appeal,  imploring  women  the  world  over  to  awake  to  their  sacred 
rights  and  duties  to  protect  human  life  from  the  frightful  ravages 
of  war.  She  called  upon  those  women  in  whose  hearts  her  appeal 
found  response  to  assist  her  in  calling  and  holding  a congress  of  women 
in  London,  to  organize  a holy  crusade  of  women  against  the  war 
system.  She  had  the  appeal  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
German,  and  Swedish,  and  distributed  copies  of  it  far  and  wide, 
devoting  two  years  almost  entirely  to  correspondence  upon  the 
subject  with  the  leading  women  in  various  countries. 

She  held  two  meetings  in  New  York,  at  which  the  cause  of  peace 
and  the  ability  of  women  to  promote  it  were  earnestly  presented. 
To  the  first  of  these  meetings,  in  the  late  autumn  of  1870,  Mr.  Bryant 
came  and  spoke;  and  at  the  second,  David  Dudley  Field,  the  great 
advocate  of  international  arbitration,  made  a powerful  address.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1872,  Mrs.  Howe  went  to  England  to  work 
personally  for  the  holding  of  a woman’s  peace  congress  in  London. 
In  Liverpool  she  was  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  who 
told  her  that  she  had  come  at  a fortunate  moment,  as  the  public  mind 
was  at  the  time  greatly  stirred  by  the  cruel  immoralities  of  army 
life,  and  who  gave  her  the  names  of  the  Winkworths  and  other  friends 
of  peace  in  London  who  would  welcome  and  help  her.  William  Henry 
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Channing  was  at  the  time  in  London,  and  she  had  much  aid  and 
covmsel  from  him  in  her  “Woman’s  Apostolate  of  Peace,”  as  she 
afterward  named  it.  Through  Channing’s  good  offices  she  was 
invited  to  present  her  cause  at  the  public  banquet  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  in  London,  at  which  Sir  John  Bowring  and  Athanase 
Coquerel  were  also  present.  She  had  already  attended  the  anni- 
versary meeting  of  the  English  Peace  Society,  and  had  asked  for 
permission  to  speak  there,  which  had  been  denied  her  on  the  ground 
that  women  had  never  spoken  at  these  meetings.  Finding  but  little 
encouragement  from  existing  societies  in  London,  she  decided  to 
hire  a hall  on  her  own  account  for  Srmday  afternoon  meetings.  She 
found  one  that  suited  her  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  and  there 
she  spoke  on  five  or  six  Simdays,  with  a good  attendance  throughout. 
Meantime  she  came  into  touch  personally  in  England  with  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  Miss  Clough,  Mary  Carpenter,  and  other  noble  women. 
She  went  to  see  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  who  received  her  pleasantly, 
but  did  not  interest  herself  much  in  the  plan  for  a woman’s  peace 
congress,  and  reminded  her  that  St.  Paul  had  said,  “I  suffer  not  a 
woman  to  teach.”  She  replied,  “Yes;  but  remember  in  another 
place  he  says  that  a woman  may  prophesy  wearing  a veil.”  She 
received  many  invitations  to  address  meetings  in  various  parts  of 
England,  and  spoke  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol, 
and  Carlisle.  She  went  to  Cambridge  and  visited  Prof.  J.  R. 
Seeley,  the  famous  author  of  “Ecce  Homo,”  who  lent  a kind  ear  to 
her  plea  for  a combination  of  women  in  behalf  of  peace.  Before  the 
beginning  of  her  Simday  services  in  London  she  went  to  Paris,  by 
invitation  of  Aaron  Powell  of  New  York,  to  attend  a peace  congress 
as  a delegate.  She  presented  her  credentials  and  asked  leave  to 
speak.  With  some  embarrassment  she  was  told  that  she  might 
speak  to  the  officers  of  the  society  when  the  public  meeting  was 
adjourned,  and  in  a side  room  she  simply  told  the  story  of  her  en- 
deavors to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  efforts  of  women  in  the  cause. 
She  felt  the  whole  tone  of  the  congress  to  be  timid,  and  her  stay  in 
Paris  was  brief. 

Her  final  meeting  in  London,  to  which  all  her  other  efforts  were 
intended  to  lead  up,  was  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Bright  sat  with  her  on  the  platform,  and  Sir  John  Bowring, 
then  an  old  man,  spoke  at  some  length.  The  attendance  was  good, 
but  the  meeting  was  by  no  means  what  Mrs.  Howe  had  hoped  it 
might  be.  “The  ladies  who  spoke  in  public  in  those  days,”  she  says, 
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“mostly  confined  their  labors  to  the  advocacy  of  woman  suffrage 
and  were  not  much  interested  in  my  scheme  of  a world-wide  protest 
of  women  against  the  cruelties  of  war.”  Two  sisters  of  John  Bright 
aided  her  in  various  ways,  and  through  their  instrumentality  the 
money  which  she  had  expended  in  the  hire  of  halls  was  returned  to 
her.  But  altogether  her  peace  crusade  had  but  a small  measure 
of  the  co-operation  and  success  she  had  hoped  for,  and  she  returned 
disappointed  to  Boston.  Here,  however,  she  did  not  remit  her 
efforts.  She  had  desired  to  institute  a festival  which  should  be 
observed  as  Mothers’  Day  and  be  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  peace. 
She  chose  for  this  the  second  day  of  June,  because  it  was  in  the 
season  of  flowers  and  a good  time  for  outdoor  meetings,  and  had  some 
success  in  carrying  out  the  plan.  In  Boston  she  held  the  Mothers’ 
Day  meetings  for  quite  a number  of  years;  and  the  day  was  also 
observed  in  other  places,  once  or  twice  as  far  away  as  Constantinople, 
and  often  in  places  nearer  home, — in  Philadelphia,  certainly,  by  one 
association  down  to  a dozen  years  ago,  if  not  even  to  the  present 
time.  It  seems  a sort  of  prophecy  of  our  present  May  i8  celebrations. 

Some  time  after  her  crusade  in  England,  Mrs.  Howe  joined  the 
American  Peace  Society;  later  she  became  a member  of  its  board  of 
directors;  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  been  for  many  years 
one  of  its  vice  presidents.  None  who  were  present  will  forget  her 
two  brief  addresses  at  the  International  Peace  Congress  in  Boston 
in  1904.  One  was  devoted  to  emphasizing  the  thought  that  the  peace 
movement  stood  for  justice.  To  her,  as  to  Dr.  Hale,  justice  was  the 
holy  word  to  emphasize;  and  she  rejoiced  that  the  newly  established 
Hague  Tribunal  would  bring  this  home  to  the  public  mind.  The 
other  address  was  a brief  rehearsal  of  the  story  of  her  peace  crusade 
in  England  told  at  length  in  her  “Reminiscences”;  and  the  story 
was  told  again,  yet  more  impressively,  in  the  letter  which  she  sent 
to  the  National  Peace  Congress  in  New  York  in  1907,  and  which  was 
read  there,  at  the  great  women’s  meeting,  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall. 
In  this  letter  she  speaks  with  intense  feeling  of  the  force  of  the  con- 
viction which  impelled  her  to  her  peace  crusade  in  1872.  She  says: 
“I  cried  aloud,  ‘If  the  women  of  the  world  would  unite  their  efforts 
to  prevent  resort  to  arms,  no  more  blood  would  be  shed  upon  the 
battlefield!’  I felt  this  so  strongly  that  it  seemed  as  though  I had 
only  to  express  my  conviction  to  rally  around  me  the  mothers  of 
mankind.” 
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Impressively  in  her  letter  of  1907  does  she  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  was  her  consuming  desire  to  unite  the  women  of  the  world  in 
opposition  to  the  war  system,  which  had  been  the  mainspring  of 
her  devotion  to  the  higher  education  of  women  and  the  spread  of 
women’s  clubs.  Rejoicing  over  the  great  achievements  of  the  genera- 
tion she  exclaimed,  “The  noble  army  of  women  which  I saw  as  in  a 
dream,  and  to  which  I made  my  appeal,  has  now  come  into  being”; 
and  to  this  noble  army  she  made  her  new  appeal  for  decisive  service 
in  the  last  great  campaign  in  the  war  against  war.  “If  we  have 
rocked  the  cradle,  have  soothed  the  slumber  of  mankind,  let  us  be 
on  hand  at  this  great  awakening,  to  make  steadfast  the  peace  of  the 
world.”  Nothing  could  have  given  her  supremer  satisfaction  than 
the  action  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  at  San 
Francisco  in  1912. 

It  is  well  for  us  in  this  hour,  in  the  time  which  is  now  ripe  for  the 
great  peace  crusade  of  women  for  which  the  world  of  1872  was  not 
ready,  to  remember  again,  more  gratefully  and  more  seriously,  her 
solemn  “Appeal  to  Womanhood  throughout  the  World.”  With 
growing  confidence  as  the  years  went  on  she  repeated  her  prophetic 
appeal;  and  it  is  now  for  the  women  of  America,  whom  she  believed 
at  last  equal  to  the  task,  to  obey  the  call  and  fulfill  the  prophecy. 
We  were  glad  to  see  her  portrait  hung  in  the  Old  State  House  in 
Boston.  We  rejoice  in  every  memorial  of  her.  But  the  most  fitting 
memorial  of  such  inspiring  leaders  is  always  some  great  activity  which 
perpetuates  their  inspiration.  I should  like  to  see  the  American 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  I should  like  to  see  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women,  lead  in  the  creation  of  a Julia  Ward  Howe  Peace 
Fimd  of  a hundred  thousand  dollars, — I wish  that  it  might  be  ten 
times  that,  and  I wish  that  the  England  to  which  she  went  on  her 
holy  crusade  might  share  in  the  work, — to  be  used,  xmder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  noble  leaders  of  the  organized  women  of  America  and 
England  who  have  caught  her  vision,  in  carrying  out  the  high  pur- 
pose which  was  nearest  to  her  heart. 

When  Mrs.  Howe  died,  her  old-time  friend  and  co-worker  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  cause  of  peace,  John  T.  Trowbridge,  wrote 
these  lines: 

She  sang  the  Battle  Hymn  that  rings 
Down  the  long  corridors  of  time; 

Her  lifelong  human  service  sings 
Of  Peace,  an  anthem  more  sublime. 
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Beneath  her  portrait  in  the  report  of  the  great  New  York  Peace 
Congress  are  printed  the  following  lines  by  Frederick  Lawrence 
Knowles,  with  motive  almost  the  same: 

Lady  who  lovest  and  who  livest  Peace, 

And  yet  did’st  write  Earth’s  noblest  battle  song 
At  Freedom’s  bidding, — may  thy  fame  increase 
Till  dawns  the  warless  age  for  which  we  long. 

Her  fame  is  secure.  It  is  for  the  women  of  America,  to  whose 
advancement  she  devoted  her  life,  to  perpetuate  and  extend  her 
influence  in  the  direction  which  to  her  was  most  important  and  most 
imperative. 


We  are  of  those  who  consider  that  war  is  not  necessary;  then,  not  being  so,  that 
it  is  a crime.  We  consider  murder  a sin,  and  we  consider  war  as  wholesale  murder, 
although  making  allowance  for  the  great  error  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the  murderer. 
We  do  not  condemn  as  murderers  the  soldiers  who  do  what  they  are  taught.  But 
now,  speaking  to  women  who,  by  study  or  by  intuition,  do  know  that  war  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism,  and  that  men  by  their  misguided  judgment  will  make  it  con- 
tinue, I want  to  speak  to  the  women  about  their  responsibility  and  their  duty.  In 
the  contention  against  war  women  have  some  chance.  In  some  spheres  we  have 
great  influence  and  power,  and  if  we  fail  to  use  this  influence  and  power  in  the  ser- 
vice of  what  we  consider  the  most  glorious  cause  in  the  world,  we  commit  a great 
sin.  Now,  mothers,  sisters,  you  have  another  advantage  over  men.  It  is  this: 
While  a certain  roughness  and  hardness  is  excusable,  perhaps  even  desirable,  in 
the  composition  of  a strong  man’s  character,  the  chief  virtues  of  women  are  de- 
clared to  be  gentleness,  kind-heartedness,  charity  and  pity.  It  is  our  privilege 
to  show  these  feelings  without  restraint  and  to  make  them  the  mainspring  of  our 
actions.  Let  us  use  this  privilege  in  the  struggle  against  warfare.  War,  being 
the  cause  of  the  vastest  sufferings,  is  also  the  occasion  for  the  vastest  pity.  Only 
read  the  reports  from  Port  Arthur.  Try  to  realize  the  depths  of  these  horrors 
and  your  hearts  must  melt.  While  such  wars  are  being  waged,  while  such  miseries 
and  such  cruelty  are  staining  our  earthly  home,  every  woman  should  be  clad  in 
deep  mourning;  no  woman  should  be  seen  to  smile.  If  you  read  and  think  of 
those  things,  if  you  try  to  realize  them,  hatred  against  war  must  inflame  your  hearts 
and  pity  must  pervade  your  souls.  Fortunately  human  imagination  is  not  strong 
enough  to  realize  all  these  horrors.  We  can  only  grasp  what  is  seen.  If  we  could 
but  grasp  aU  those  things,  I think  it  would  make  us  mad.  And  our  great  pity  must 
not  be  allowed  to  weaken  our  reason;  it  must  be  our  strength.  We  can  never 
imdo  what  has  been  done,  and  we  cannot  stop  what  is  going  on;  but  what  we  can 
do  is  to  help  to  prepare  a new  order  in  which  these  things  will  never  occur  again. — 
Baroness  von  SuUner,  at  the  Boston  Peace  Congress,  igo4. 
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MILITARISM  THE  FOE  OF  WOMAN’S  PROGRESS 

It  is  the  spirit  of  militarism,  the  glorification  of  brute  force, 
and  this  alone,  that  has  kept  woman  in  political,  legal  and  economic 
bondage  throughout  the  ages;  and  there  is  still  enough  of  it  remaining 
in  our  enlightened  twentieth  century  to  make  the  idea  of  woman’s 
participation  in  public  office  and  public  life  a thing  to  be  scoffed  at 
by  the  majority,  ridiculed  and  opposed. 

It  was  not  any  manifestation  of  superiority  of  the  masculine  mind 
that  first  threw  the  chains  of  poHtical  serfdom  around  one  half  of 
humanity;  it  was  merely  the  fact  that  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  world’s 
history  brute  force — that  is,  militarism  in  one  or  another  form — 
reigned  supreme.  Where  brute  force  was  lord,  woman  with  her 
differently  constituted  muscular  development  was  considered  an 
inferior  being  simply  because  she  did  not  bear  arms. 

What  is  it  that  has  made  the  American  woman  the  admiration  of 
all  civihzed  nations,  the  envy  of  her  sisters  elsewhere?  She  was 
not  sent  down  fresh  from  Heaven  in  her  present  state,  nor  did  she 
spring  full  grown  from  the  head  of  Jove.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
mothers  born  in  the  mihtary-ridden  states  of  Europe.  But  now 
she  is  the  product  of  several  generations  of  freedom  from  the  military 
idea.  This,  and  this  alone,  has  given  her  a measure  of  freedom  be- 
yond that  attained  by  women  anywhere  else. 

Let  American  women  think  seriously  on  this  matter  of  war  and 
peace,  on  this  question  of  imperialism  and  militarism.  If  our  nation 
should  by  any  imfortunate  but  highly  improbable  combination  of 
circumstances  take  her  place  amid  the  army-ridden  world  powers, 
it  would  mean  much  more  to  the  American  woman  than  a succession 
of  wars  that  would  bereave  her  of  her  loved  ones,  or  send  them  back 
to  her  crippled  or  afflicted  with  loathsome  disease.  It  would  mean 
for  American  woman  as  a sex  the  loss  of  much  she  has  gained  by  her 
happier  circumstances  of  the  past  two  centuries,  and  it  would  place 
the  goal  of  perfect  political  and  legal  equahty  she  still  desires  far, 
far  out  of  reach. — Grace  Isabel  Colbron, 
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We  have  before  us  a task  that  few  comprehend.  It  is  for  us  not 
only  to  institute  the  measures  necessary  to  curtail  this  awful  waste 
of  hfe  and  property,  but  to  bring  conviction  to  the  masses  that  this 
question  cannot  be  handled  successfully  by  a few  people.  It  is  a 
work  for  the  whole  world.  We  must  do  our  part  towards  bringing 
the  subject  so  forcefully  before  each  and  every  one  that  all  wiU  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  a hand  in  it.  We  go  about  our  vocations 
of  every  kind,  giving  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our  time  and  money 
to  them,  with  hardly  a thought  or  a dollar  to  the  greatest  of  all  needs, 
and  expect  these  terrible  evils  of  war  will  be  done  away  with, — that 
in  some  way  the  powers  of  the  earth  or  the  heavens  will  remove  them. 
Great  changes  in  the  established  order  of  things  do  not  come  about 
in  this  way.  The  All-wise  Power  has  no  hands  or  voices  but  ours. 
He  must  work  through  His  creatures;  and  if  we  fail  to  take  up  His 
commands  the  work  wiU  have  to  wait.  Latent  feeling  must  be 
transformed  into  action.  The  peace  leaders  have  not  impressed  the 
people  sufficiently  with  the  idea  that  this  is  a work  that  must  be  xmder- 
taken  by  the  people  as  a whole  in  a large  way  if  any  great  change  is 
to  be  made,  and  that  it  wiU  never  succeed  with  an  indefinite  and  im- 
certain  somrce  of  supply.  We  must  place  responsibility  as  broadly 
as  possible  upon  the  people,  and  ask  each  to  take  a hand  in  contribu- 
tions of  both  money  and  time.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  minister  in 
the  pulpit  to  devote  one  Sunday  in  the  year  to  a peace  sermon;  nor 
for  the  teacher  in  the  school  to  give  one  day  in  the  year  to  peace 
lessons;  nor  the  newspaper  one  editorial  in  the  year;  nor  for  the  men 
of  business  and  finance  to  have  a convention  once  a year  to  talk  over 
these  matters.  AU  must  be  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  taking  a 
vital  hand  in  this  work.  The  future  of  our  cause  depends  especially 
upon  the  co-operation  of  vigorous  young  men  who  wish  to  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  carrying  it  forward;  and  to  such  our  schools  and 
coUeges  and  churches  and  the  press  should  earnestly  appeal. 

Edwin  Ginn. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  TRUSTEES  OF 
THE  WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION  BY 
THE  CHIEF  DIRECTOR 

On  the  day  in  December  last  when  the  Trustees  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation  assembled  for  their  adjourned  annual  meeting,  it  was  to 
be  shocked  by  learning  that  Edwin  Ginn,  the  founder  of  the  work 
and  their  president,  had  been  struck  down  at  his  home  the  day  before, 
December  15,  by  an  attack  of  the  gravest  character,  and -was  at  that 
hour  unconscious.  He  never  regained  full  consciousness,  and  on 
January  21  he  died.  On  Sunday,  March  i,  a public  service  in  his 
memory  was  held  at  the  South  Congregational  Church  in  Boston,  hal- 
lowed to  him  by  memories  of  Dr.  Hale,  so  long  the  Nestor  of  the  peace 
cause  in  America,  and  of  impressive  peace  meetings  there  in  recent 
years  at  which  he  had  been  present  addressed  by  his  dear  friends  and 
coworkers  in  the  cause,  Baron  d’Estoumelles  de  Constant  and  the 
Baroness  von  Suttner.  The  religious  service  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Dr.  Hale’s  successor  and  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Foimdation;  and  warm  tributes  were  paid  to  Mr.  Ginn  as 
a citizen  and  neighbor,  an  educational  publisher,  a philanthropist 
and  a leader  in  the  peace  cause,  by  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Prof. 
George  L.  Eattredge,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell  and  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
The  report  of  this  service  in  pamphlet  form  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  and  of  large  numbers  of  Mr.  Ginn’s  friends, 
coworkers  and  fellow  citizens. 

On  January  29,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  an  honored  member  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees,  died  at  Shanghai,  on  a journey  aroimd  the  world  in 
the  joint  service  of  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  and  the  cause  of 
peace;  and  on  the  Saturday  following  the  Sunday  on  which  was  held 
the  memorial  service  in  honor  of  Mr.  Ginn  there  was  held  at  the 
Old  South  Church  in  Boston  a public  service  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Capen.  The  Trustees  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation  adopted  and 
placed  upon  their  records  the  following  expression  of  their  honor  and 
high  personal  regard  for  their  associates: — 

The  Trustees  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation  unite  in  the  expression  of  their 
profound  sorrow  and  sense  of  loss  in  the  death,  at  his  home  in  Winchester,  Massa- 
chusetts, January  21,  1914,  of  Edwin  Ginn,  the  creator  of  the  Foundation  and 
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from  the  beginning  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  with  gratitude  and 
pride  that,  at  the  close  of  his  labors,  we  review  his  conspicuous  service  for  the 
cause  of  international  peace  and  justice,  in  which  we  have  been  privileged  to 
give  him  our  counsel  and  support.  When  he  established  the  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion, the  provision  which  he  made  for  it  was  the  largest  and  most  generous  which 
had  then  ever  been  made  for  peace  propaganda  and  education,  and  as  so  large 
a portion  of  his  fortune  it  represented  an  impressive  sacrifice  and  devotion.  He 
threw  not  only  his  resources  but  himself  into  the  service  of  the  commanding  cause; 
and  all  his  work  was  pervaded  by  his  energetic  and  enthusiastic  personality  and 
his  consecration.  His  occasional  articles  and  addresses  were  full  of  practical 
wisdom  upon  the  organization  of  the  peace  work.  No  man  in  our  time  has  felt 
more  deeply  the  waste  and  wrong  of  the  present  system  of  war  and  armaments 
or  the  certainty  that  these  could  be  supplanted  by  the  methods  of  justice  and 
co-operation  if  the  intelligent  forces  of  the  nations  would  act  together  to  that  end. 
His  plans  were  comprehensive  and  far-reaching,  and  those  who  responsibly  inherit 
them  pledge  to  them  renewed  loyalty.  We  honor  the  memory  of  Edwin  Ginn 
as  one  of  the  great  figures  in  the  American  peace  movement,  through  which  the 
United  States  has  contributed  so  signally  toward  the  development  of  a united 
world. 

By  sad  and  startling  fatality,  the  death  of  our  honored  associate,  Samuel  B. 
Capen,  occurred  at  Shanghai,  China,  on  January  29,  only  a week  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ginn.  The  peculiar  personal  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Capen  was  held  by 
Mr.  Ginn  was  witnessed  not  only  by  his  place  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  but  also  by  his  position  as  a Trustee  of  the  Charles- 
bank  Homes  and  of  Mr.  Ginn’s  estate.  His  service  for  the  peace  cause  was  mani- 
fold and  untiring,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Society.  Conspicuously  faithful  to  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  his 
city,  state  and  nation,  he  counted  all  men  his  brothers;  and  he  died  in  the  course 
of  an  official  tour  of  visitation  around  the  world  as  President  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Upon  this  tour  he  also  repre- 
sented the  World  Peace  Foundation;  and  in  India  and  elsewhere  he  addressed 
important  meetings  in  behalf  of  the  peace  cause,  of  which  he  wrote  to  the  Founda- 
tion with  joy  and  inspiration.  His  stirring  pamphlet  upon  “Foreign  Missions 
and  World  Peace”  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  publications.  His  last  article 
for  the  press,  received  and  published  in  Boston  a fortnight  after  his  death,  spoke 
of  his  identification  with  our  work,  and  emphasized  America's  opportunity  and 
responsibility  for  leadership  in  international  progress.  We  recognize  this  farewell 
address  as  a sacred  admonition;  and  in  this  almost  simultaneous  passing  of  our 
two  revered  associates  and  leaders,  we  feel,  with  the  peace  workers  of  the  country, 
a solemn  summons  to  new  and  larger  service  of  the  cause  which  they  served  so  well. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  the  present 
November  finds  the  nations  of  Europe  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  in 
human  history,  bringing  home  to  all  serious  minds  upon  unprecedented 
scale  and  with  unprecedented  horror  the  evil  with  which  the  Founda- 
tion was  established  to  battle  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  sup- 
planting war  by  institutions  of  international  law  and  justice  com- 
mensurate with  our  civilization. 

It  chanced  remarkably,  and  under  the  sad  circumstances  most 
usefully,  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  for  several  weeks  follow- 
ing, the  Peace  Foundation  was  as  strongly  represented  in  London  as 
in  Boston,  with  its  members  there  able  to  study  in  close  contact  the 
awful  situation  so  suddenly  precipitated.  I went  to  Europe  with  Mrs. 
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Mead  in  June,  with  the  purpose  of  attending  the  International  Church 
Peace  Conference  at  Constance,  the  International  Peace  Congress  at 
Vienna  and  other  gatherings,  and  to  promote  our  various  interests 
chiefly  in  England  and  Germany,  but  found  myself  instead  a student 
of  the  war.  Dr.  Jordan  was  still  in  Europe,  where  for  several  months 
he  had  been  giving  addresses  in  England  and  Germany,  interrupted 
by  a journey  to  Australia,  and  briefly  before  the  war  had  made  ex- 
tensive journeys  through  the  Balkan  States,  critically  studying  the 
character  and  effects  of  the  recent  wars,  as  a few  months  before  he 
had  been  making  studies  on  the  ground  of  the  conflicting  sentiments 
and  general  conditions  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Bryant  of  the  Foundation,  who  had  represented  us  at  the  International 
Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Paris  in  June,  was  still 
in  Europe  when  I arrived  and  met  me  in  London,  returning  to  Boston 
only  three  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  and  Dr.  George  W. 
Nasmyth,  the  head  of  our  Students’  Department,  arrived  in  London 
for  work  in  England  and  Germany  at  about  the  same  time.  Dr. 
Jordan  soon  after  joined  us;  and  we  were  together  there  for  several 
weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  constant  conference  and  co- 
operation. In  frequent  conference  with  us  also  was  Norman  Angell, 
who  is  regularly  affiliated  with  the  Foimdation’s  work;  and  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  refer  also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Williams  of 
Buffalo,  for  so  many  years  the  animating  spirits  of  the  important 
peace  work  in  that  city,  in  which  the  Foimdation  has  earnestly  co- 
operated. They  went  as  delegates  to  the  Constance  Conference  and 
returned  with  us  to  London,  remaining  with  us  there  for  a month  and 
rendering  indefatigable  service.  Our  American  peace  movement  was 
thus  most  opportunely  represented,  chiefly  by  our  Foundation’s 
active  workers,  at  the  point  where  most  was  to  be  learned  and  most 
to  be  done  at  the  most  critical  period;  and  it  is  a satisfaction  to  know 
that,  while  we  were  ourselves  brought  by  the  deep  experience  into  a 
far  clearer  and  more  definite  understanding  of  the  situation,  we  were 
able  to  render  significant  service  alike  to  our  friends  in  Europe  and 
at  home.  We  came  together  almost  daily  for  mutual  covmsel  on  our 
service;  we  maintained  constant  relations  with  those  in  London 
whom  we  could  most  help  and  who  could  most  help  us;  we  mediated 
the  best  American  thought  to  all  European  points  where  it  would  do 
most  good;  we  established  close  relations  with  the  press;  and  we 
sent  constantly  to  the  Foundation  all  possible  material,  much  of  it 
not  otherwise  easily  available,  which  might  help  our  own  press  and 
people  to  clearer  understanding  of  the  complex  situation.  With 
the  leaders  of  the  English  peace  organizations,  with  our  friends  in 
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Parliament  and  in  the  churches,  and  with  the  centers  of  American 
activity  in  London  during  the  critical  weeks  when  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  were  gathered  there,  we  maintained  relations  which  we 
trust  were  as  helpful  to  them  as  to  us. 

The  last  week  in  July,  the  week  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
Mrs.  Mead  and  I spent  in  Brussels.  On  our  way  there  from  London, 
we  spent  a day  at  The  Hague,  and  there  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Peace 
Palace;  and  there  has  been  no  day  during  all  the  days  of  tumult  and 
tragedy  which  have  followed  when  we  have  not  thought  back  to  that 
Peace  Palace  as  the  impressive  prophecy  and  pledge  of  the  day,  which 
I believe  to  be  not  distant,  when  the  war  system  as  a system  will  be 
condemned  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  world  and  nations  will  settle 
their  differences  as  individuals  within  the  nations  settle  theirs,  by 
justice  and  reason  and  not  by  force.  We  arrived  in  Brussels  just  as 
the  Russian  mobilization  was  announced,  and  found  Senator  La- 
Fontaine  under  the  burden  of  the  fear  of  general  war.  I am  one  of 
the  American  members  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne, 
of  which  Senator  LaFontaine  is  the  president;  and  instantly  abandon- 
ing other  plans  we  remained  with  him  at  Brussels,  which  is  also  the 
home  of  Dr.  Lange,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  Telegraphic  calls  were  at  once  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the 
Berne  Bureau  and  other  peace  leaders  throughout  Europe;  and  three 
days  later  we  assembled,  four  or  five  from  Paris,  as  many  from  London, 
three  from  Germany,  the  secretary  from  Berne,  and  a large  delegation 
from  Holland,  making  with  the  strong  Belgian  contingent  a con- 
vention of  fifty  or  sixty.  Never  were  sessions  more  solemn  or  more 
resolute  than  ours  that  day;  and  the  telegraphic  addresses  which 
went  from  our  chamber  to  the  Czar,  the  Kaiser  and  the  Austrian 
premier,  to  President  Wilson  and  to  all  who,  on  that  eve  of  the  im- 
pending crisis,  might  possibly  yet  exercise  some  staying  power,  -will 
witness  how  those  of  our  responsible  leaders  who  could  get  together 
in  the  awful  situation  so  suddenly  precipitated  did  what  they  could. 
As  we  left  Brussels  that  evening  for  Cologne  and  Constance,  it  was 
to  find  the  Belgian  railways  everywhere  blocked  by  the  already  mobi- 
lizing troops.  As  reflecting  the  startling  vicissitudes  of  this  appalling 
period,  I may  here  refer  to  the  fact  that  M.  LaFontaine  and  his  wife, 
with  whom  we  had  thus  been  in  relation  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  six 
weeks  later  spent  with  us  our  last  evening  in  London,  refugees  in 
England  from  their  Belgian  home;  and  in  London  he  still  remains, 
as  the  best  point  from  which  to  maintain  relations  with  the  scat- 
tered members  of  the  Berne  Bureau  and  correlate  their  influence  in 
such  measure  as  is  possible  for  the  advancement  of  the  constructive 
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policies  imposed  by  the  crisis.  An  impressive  manifesto  to  the  world 
touching  this  positive  program,  signed  by  such  individual  members 
of  the  Bureau  as  Senator  LaFontaine  could  reach  and  unite,  is  appear- 
ing at  this  very  hour. 

It  was  in  London,  in  co-operation  with  English  leaders,  that  my 
own  work  was  chiefly  done;  but  the  last  week  in  August  I spent  in 
Germany,  going  from  London  to  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Nasmyth  of  the  Foimdation,  in  order,  through  interviews  with 
the  largest  possible  niunber  of  influential  and  representative  men,  to 
gain  the  truest  understanding  of  the  German  point  of  view.  It  was 
as  impossible  to  gain  this  in  London  as  it  was  to  find  any  just  under- 
standing of  England  in  Berlin.  I conferred  with  such  men  as  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Wundt,  Prof.  Carl  Lamprecht,  Prof.  Wilhelm  Foerster,  Dr. 
Drechsler  of  the  Amerika  Institut,  Edward  Bernstein,  the  Socialist 
leader.  Prof.  Ludwig  Quidde,  Prof.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Prof.  Walther 
Schuecking,  and  several  of  the  church  leaders  who  had  expected  to 
go  to  Constance,  besides  many  American  residents.  One  constant 
purpose  of  my  conversations  with  the  score  of  thoughtful  men  with 
whom  I spoke  in  Germany  was  to  interpret  to  them  the  best  Eng- 
hsh  motives;  as  I then  sought  to  interpret  to  London  and  to  our 
own  people  the  best  German  motives,  to  establish  points  of  contact, 
to  meliorate  such  bitterness  as  rests  upon  untruth,  and  to  promote 
whatever  might  point  to  good  understanding  and  good  will  in  the 
hour,  to  which  every  such  conflict  in  the  end  must  come,  when  rep- 
resentatives of  the  warring  nations  sit  down  around  a table  to  settle 
their  differences  with  their  brains  instead  of  with  their  swords. 

At  Cologne  we  were  close  behind  the  campaign  in  Belgium;  and 
every  half  hour  great  trains  were  moving  through  loaded  with 
wounded,  with  prisoners,  with  artillery,  with  troops,  with  Red  Cross 
nurses,  bringing  the  terrible  war  scene  almost  under  our  eyes. 

At  our  ministry  at  The  Hague,  where  we  stopped  both  as  we  went 
and  returned,  and  where  we  found  Prof.  George  G.  Wilson  of  Harvard 
rendering  special  service  as  counsel  to  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  we  realized 
anew  in  the  great  throng,  with  its  infinite  perplexities  and  needs, 
which  besieged  the  ministry,  what  we  also  felt  so  deeply  in  London, 
how  immense  are  the  responsibility  and  burden  thrown  upon  our 
American  representatives  in  Europe  by  the  complex  and  awful  pres- 
sure of  the  war.  The  Dutch  Peace  Society,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  The  Hague,  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  peace  organizations,  and  its 
activities  were  never  so  devotedly  or  intelligently  exerted  as  at  this 
hour,  when  The  Hague  has  become  so  peculiarly  a refuge  and  clearing- 
house for  the  peace  forces.  The  services  of  Dr.  van  Beek  en  Donk 
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and  his  associates  have  been  vm tiring;  and  we  were  able  to  perfect 
at  The  Hague  arrangements  by  which  helpful  interchanges  of  news- 
papers and  other  needed  material  between  our  peace  friends  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany  could  be  regularly  effected. 

Coming  thus  into  touch  with  England,  Germany,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  I had  no  direct  touch  with  Russia,  France  or  Austria. 
But  I had  a long  conference  in  London  with  Prince  Kropotkin, 
who  has  so  many  Russian  correspondents  and  through  the  Russian 
newspapers  follows  Russian  movements  with  such  anxiety  and  pre- 
cision, and  I was  greatly  encouraged  by  his  reports  of  the  advance 
of  liberal  tendencies  in  Russia  and  his  conviction  that  the  war,  whether 
ending  in  victory  or  defeat  for  Russia,  can  issue  only  in  larger  rights 
and  power  for  the  people  there  and  distinct  curtailment  of  the  domi- 
nance of  militarism  and  autocracy.  Our  long-time  London  coworker, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Perris,  the  editor  of  Concord,  the  faithful  friend  of  the 
Foundation,  who  was  with  us  at  the  Brussels  conference,  went  directly 
from  there  to  Paris,  where  he  became  and  has  remained  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Chronicle,  and  his  dispatches  have  had  for  us 
almost  the  character  of  personal  communications.  Alfred  H.  Fried 
of  Vienna,  the  eminent  Austrian  pacifist,  the  editor  of  the  leading 
German  peace  journal,  Friedensumte,  and  a recent  recipient  of  the 
Nobel  prize,  came  from  Vienna  to  Leipsic  to  spend  a day  with  us 
there,  to  discuss  the  Austrian  situation  as  well  as  the  general  crisis. 

For  these  large  and  varied  experiences  and  relations  in  the  critical 
places  at  the  critical  hour  I am  profoundly  grateful,  as  regards  alike 
the  insights  which  they  gave  me  and  the  opportunities  for  influence. 

I have  for  years  reiterated  that  international  work  must  be  inter- 
nationally done,  and  have  worked  for  nothing  more  assiduously 
than  to  bring  our  own  efforts  and  organizations  into  close  and  effec- 
tive co-operation  with  those  of  Europe.  But  nowhere  are  co-operation 
and  the  presence  of  the  peace  workers  of  various  nations  more  im- 
perative than  in  war  itself,  on  the  trail  of  war,  and  above  all  where 
war  threatens;  and  their  function  is  publicity,  the  wide  and  quick 
circulation  of  the  truth.  Just  before  this  appalling  general  war 
made  us  almost  forget  the  terrible  Balkan  wars  before  it.  Dr.  Jordan, 
returning  from  his  investigations  in  the  Balkans,  which  ever3rwhere  | 
confirmed  the  findings  of  the  Carnegie  Commission,  whose  report 
had  just  appeared,  expressed  in  London  his  belief  that  that  report 
was  the  most  important  document  ever  published  in  behalf  of  the 
peace  cause.  He  meant,  for  one  thing,  that  the  report  served 
notice  on  all  warring  nations,  with  fullness  and  emphasis  hitherto 
unknown,  that  from  now  on  a day  of  judgment  was  ever  at  their 
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heels,  and  that  there  was  nothing  hidden  which  should  not  be  revealed. 
This  is  much,  in  an  age  when  it  is  public  opinion  which  pronoimces 
doom.  But  post  mortem  publicity  is  not  enough.  The  imperative 
publicity  is  preventive  publicity.  I referred  in  my  last  annual 
report  to  my  proposal  to  the  president  of  the  Berne  Bureau  for  the 
creation  of  a regular  standing  International  Commission  of  the  ablest 
men  of  various  nations,  men  commanding  universal  confidence, 
to  investigate  every  threatening  international  situation  thoroughly 
and  betimes  and  submit  its  conclusions  to  the  world  while  it  was  yet 
possible  for  enlightened  public  opinion  to  exert  influence.  This 
proposal  I was  to  have  laid  fully  before  the  Bureau  and  before  the 
International  Peace  Congress  at  Vienna  in  September;  and  the  events 
of  the  year  and  my  own  experiences  have  accentuated  to  me  anew 
its  urgent  importance. 

President  Eliot,  in  his  address  at  the  New  York  Peace  Congress 
in  1907,  dwelt  with  great  seriousness  on  the  dense  ignorance  of  peoples 
concerning  each  other  and  the  distrust  which  results  from  this  ig- 
norance as  a common  cause  or  antecedent  condition  of  war,  and  urged 
as  one  of  the  next  things  which  we  ought  to  do  the  taking  of  practical 
steps  toward  increasing  international  publicity.  “It  would  be 
better,”  he  said,  “if  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  would  unite 
in  carrying  on  an  international  bureau  of  publicity,  just  as  a few  of 
the  civilized  nations  united  to  keep  blazing  the  great  lighthouse  on 
Cape  Spartel,  when  the  government  in  whose  territory  the  light  is 
situated  would  not  undertake  the  duty  of  maintaining  it.  If  we 
could  extend  the  co-operative  mode  of  action,  so  that  there  would 
be  in  every  capital  of  the  world,  in  every  port  where  the  exports 
and  imports  of  two  or  more  nations  are  constantly  exchanged,  in 
every  great  frontier  city,  and  every  great  center  of  distribution, 
an  impartial,  intelligent,  expert  agent  for  international  publicity, 
reporting  steadily  and  with  dispatch  to  one  central  publication 
oflSce,  an  effective  security  would  be  provided  for  international 
peace.  We  already  know  the  way  to  organize  and  conduct  such  an 
enterprise.  The  news  agencies  of  the  commercial  world  have  shown 
us  how;  the  press  of  the  world,  the  dailies  and  weeklies  and  the  maga- 
zines, have  shown  us  how.  If  the  nations  will  not  thus  combine, 
four  or  five  rich  men,  public  spirited,  humane,  desiring  to  serve  their 
countries  and  the  world,  could  do  it  without  national  aid  of  any  sort. 
I would  undertake  to  name  four  or  five  Americans  who  together  are 
capable  of  doing  this  great  service  to  the  whole  world.” 

This  is  a most  important  and  statesmanlike  suggestion,  and  one 
peculiarly  necessary  to  repeat  at  this  time.  It  is  precisely  in  line 
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with  my  proposal  to  the  Berne  Bureau;  and  I wish  that  at  the  first 
moment  when  our  resources  permit,  our  Foundation  might  co- 
operate with  the  Berne  Bureau  or  with  any  other  body  to  realize 
this  purpose  in  a large  way.  I believe  that  the  international  pub- 
licity which  we  need  is  a publicity  directed  absolutely  by  the  peace 
forces.  I realized  keenly  in  London  and  Berlin  last  summer  how  much 
it  is  within  the  power  of  a few  men  at  a critical  hour  to  do  in  the  way 
of  getting  and  spreading  needed  information.  It  was  with  more 
misgiving  and  reluctance  even  than  relief  that  I came  from  Europe 
to  America  in  September,  feeling  almost  like  one  deserting  his  post 
and  deeply  regretting  that  there  were  not  two  of  me,  that  one  might 
stay.  More  and  more  we  must  strengthen  our  own  position  and 
activities  in  Europe.  I believe  that  if  such  a system  as  that  outlined 
by  President  Eliot  had  been  established  ten  years  ago,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  launch  the  present  war  upon  Europe  with 
the  precipitancy  which  we  witnessed,  a precipitancy  which  was  its 
most  appalling  feature,  giving  the  conservative  and  rational  forces 
no  opportunity  for  conference  or  hardly  for  thought. 

The  situation  has  also  emphasized  with  unprecedented  power  con- 
siderations pressed  in  another  address  by  President  Eliot,  an  address 
at  Mohonk  last  year,  on  “How  to  Root  out  the  Causes  of  War.” 
Here  is  where  the  peace  party  has  failed  in  proportioning  its  work. 
It  has  not  made  attention  to  the  causes  of  war  the  first  duty.  It  has 
not  had  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Root,  who  in  his  instructions  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  our  delegates  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in 
1907  urged  them  to  consider  proposals  which  might  be  presented  as 
standing  in  the  following  order  of  substantial  importance: — 

(1)  Provisions  tending  to  prevent  disagreements  between  nations. 

(2)  Provisions  tending  to  dispose  of  disagreements  without  war. 

(3)  Provisions  tending  to  preserve  the  rights  and  interests  of  neutrals. 

(4)  Provisions  tending  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war  to  belligerents. 

We  have  reversed  the  first  two  instructions.  We  have  thought 
more  of  the  judicial  settlement  of  disputes  than  of  the  removal  of 
occasions  of  disputes.  We  are  now  compelled  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
170,000,000  people,  as  in  Russia,  in  a pre-eminently  commercial  age, 
can  permanently  or  properly  be  denied  access  to  the  sea;  and  whether 
Germany’s  rapidly  expanding  population,  already  two-thirds  that  of 
the  United  States,  with  industry,  commerce  and  national  enterprise 
expanding  even  faster  than  population,  can  permanently  or  properly 
be  confined  in  an  area  less  than  Texas.  The  whole  question  of  the 
limits  and  boundaries  of  nations,  now  so  illogical  and  accidental,  and 
of  the  reciprocal  rights  and  relations  of  peoples,  must  be  taken  up  by 
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the  world’s  statesmanship  in  a new  and  magnanimous  way,  with  an 
eye  to  the  common  good;  and  to  this  end  the  peace  party  must 
contribute  its  influence  if  it  would  do  its  part,  as  concerns  the  most 
critical  point,  to  root  out  the  causes  of  war. 

In  this  general  interest  also  it  must  concentrate  attention  as  it  has 
not  done  upon  the  direct  bearing  of  political  systems  and  political 
philosophy  upon  the  world’s  peace  and  order.  The  cause  of  peace  is 
organically  related  to  the  cause  of  self-government.  The  peace 
movement  is  strong  in  precisely  those  nations  where  the  people  rule; 
and  autocracy  and  militarism  go  together.  A democracy  should 
dread  every  insidious  appeal  for  militarism  and  great  armaments  as  a 
menace  to  democracy  itself ; as  every  people  that  would  not  invite  war 
should  check  the  expression  and  the  spirit  of  that  bastard  “patriotism” 
which  places  the  selfish  ambitions  of  the  nation  before  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  humanity. 

Never  has  the  truth  that  peace  lacks  its  surest  guarantee  when 
government  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  people  received  more  startling 
confirmation  than  in  the  war  precipitated  by  Austria,  Russia  and 
Germany  this  year;  and  never  was  the  truth  more  powerfully  en- 
forced than  by  Germany’s  own  greatest  thinker,  Immanuel  Kant, 
who  wrote  his  famous  tractate  on  “Eternal  Peace”  just  as  our  Ameri- 
can republic  was  founded.  It  is  our  aim  at  the  Foundation  to  add 
gradually  to  our  International  Library,  among  its  various  features 
for  various  classes  of  workers  and  students,  all  of  the  more  impor- 
tant classics  of  the  peace  movement.  We  published  some  time  ago  the 
“Great  Design  of  Henry  IV”;  and  we  have  published  this  autumn, 
and  believe  that  it  will  prove  peculiarly  timely  and  useful,  Kant’s 
“Eternal  Peace”  and  other  international  essays.  Kant  was  the  pre- 
eminent philosopher  of  the  peace  movement;  and  this  is  a time  for 
all  peace  workers  and  all  men  to  study  first  principles,  for  never 
were  the  direct  results  of  false  philosophy  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
founder theories  of  international  politics  and  life  more  evident  than 
at  this  hour. 

We  published  in  the  International  Library  at  the  same  time  a little 
volume  containing  fifteen  of  the  Prize  Orations  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Association,  with  an  introduction  reviewing  the  remarkable 
peace  work  among  our  college  and  imiversity  students  in  recent  years 
by  Prof.  Stephen  F.  Weston,  the  secretary  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Association,  and  a foreword  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  the 
president  of  the  Association.  In  addition  to  these  two  volumes  in 
the  International  Library,  we  have  published  during  the  year  a new 
edition  of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole’s  work  upon  “The  Coming  People,” 
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with  an  added  chapter  upon  the  Coming  World  Order,  and  a collection 
of  papers  upon  current  issues  of  war  and  peace,  by  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  under  the  title  of  “What  Shall  We  Say?”  The  additions  to 
our  pamphlet  series  during  the  year  have  been:  “Suggestions  for  the 
Study  of  International  Relations,”  by  Charles  H.  Levermore;  “Ameri- 
can Leadership  for  Peace  and  Arbitration,”  by  Carl  Schimz;  “The 
Commission  of  Inquiry:  the  Wilson-Bryan  Peace  Plan,”  by  Denys  P. 
Myers;  “The  Immunity  of  Private  Property  at  Sea,”  by  Joseph  H. 
Choate;  “The  Anglo-American  Agreement  of  1817  for  Disarmament 
on  the  Great  Lakes,”  by  Charles  H.  Levermore;  “What  Can  Mili- 
tary Force  do  in  Mexico?”,  by  Norman  Angell;  “Dreadnoughts  and 
Dividends,”  by  Philip  Snowden;  “The  United  States  of  Europe,” 
by  Victor  Hugo;  and  a reprint  of  two  of  the  orations  from  the  vol- 
ume of  Prize  Orations  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association.  We 
also  published  in  pamphlet  form  a paper  by  A.  Fisher,  a Harvard 
student,  upon  “Summer  Military  Camps,”  and  many  broadsides  and 
slips  in  promotion  of  various  aspects  of  our  propaganda  or  relating 
to  current  critical  exigencies,  especially  the  Mexican  situation  and  the 
present  European  crisis.  Our  aim  is  at  every  real  exigency  in  our 
movement,  or  in  the  movement  of  events,  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
editors,  of  all  the  peace  agencies  and  all  influential  centers,  often  in 
the  hands  of  Congressmen  and  other  public  servants,  in  brief  and 
pregnant  form,  the  information  or  suggestion  which  may  best  meet 
the  need  of  the  moment.  Each  pamphlet  published,  although  vari- 
ous pamphlets  are  often  prepared  for  various  classes,  is  issued  at  its 
particular  time  for  a particular  purpose,  the  pamphlets  of  the  pres- 
ent year  being  directly  related,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  successive 
demands  or  exigencies  of  our  cause  during  the  year. 

In  this  connection,  it  is,  I think,  right  to  say  that  the  Founda- 
tion does  more  in  the  direction  of  general  publicity  in  behalf  of  the 
movement,  especially  through  the  press,  than  any  other  of  the  peace 
agencies.  I have  myself  never  written  so  much  for  the  newspapers  as 
during  the  past  year;  but  I wish  especially  to  pay  tribute  to  the  de- 
votion, industry,  fertility  and  intimacy  with  everything  happening  in 
the  international  field  of  Mr.  Denys  P.  Myers  of  our  publicity  depart- 
ment. The  peace  party  and  the  public  little  know  how  much  of 
compact,  accurate,  necessary  and  timely  information  which  they 
derive  from  newspapers  and  otherwise  owes  its  preparation  or  inspira- 
tion to  his  indefatigable  brain;  and  his  services  to  government  offices 
and  the  international  bureaus  have  been  of  distinct  significance. 

I have  mentioned  the  reprint  in  one  of  our  pamphlets  of  two  of 
the  orations  from  the  volume  of  Prize  Orations  of  the  Intercollegiate 
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Peace  Association.  The  two  orations  thus  reprinted  were  upon 
“National  Honor  and  Peace,”  by  Louis  Broido,  a student  in  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  “National  Honor  and  Vital  Interests,” 
by  Russell  Weisman  of  the  Western  Reserve  University.  These 
orations  won  such  warm  admiration  from  Mr.  Carnegie,  when  he  read 
the  volume,  that  he  immediately  authorized  us  to  reprint  them  in 
this  pamphlet  form  and  circulate  a hundred  thousand  copies  at  his 
expense.  I mention  this  with  satisfaction  as  an  illustration  of  the 
deep  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  the  work  of  our  college  and  uni- 
versity students  in  the  peace  cause.  There  is  no  field  of  our  work 
in  which  deeper  interest  should  be  felt.  We  are  devoting  ever  increas- 
ing attention  to  the  promotion  of  interest  in  international  relations 
in  the  colleges  and  imiversities,  both  as  concerns  attention  by 
professors  and  instructors  in  the  regular  curriculum,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  peace  associations  among  the  students  themselves.  Pro- 
fessor Levermore,  who  has  charge  of  the  former  division  of  the  work, 
and  Dr.  Nasmyth,  in  charge  of  special  activities  in  the  student  bodies, 
speak  in  detail  of  the  work  which  they  have  done  during  the  year  in 
their  summaries  appended  to  this  report;  and  I cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  their  work  and  its  importance.  It  is  our  colleges  and 
\miversities  that  train  a predominant  proportion  of  the  men  who  in 
American  life  chiefly  create  and  control  public  opinion,  our  states- 
men and  scholars,  lawyers  and  editors,  preachers  and  teachers; 
and  nothing  is  more  imperative  than  that  these  higher  institutions 
should  be  pervaded  by  the  best  international  teaching  and  sentiment. 
Nothing  is  more  cheering  than  the  rapid  development  of  such  teach- 
ing and  sentiment  in  almost  all  of  our  American  colleges  to-day; 
and  among  them  all  we  find  the  warmest  hospitality  and  co-operation. 
The  demand  for  new  text-books  and  varied  literary  material  for  the 
new  interest  is  making  itself  ever  more  strongly  felt;  and  this  demand 
we  must  generously  meet.  Professor  Levermore’s  “Suggestions  for 
the  Study  of  International  Relations”  has  met  a distinct  and  great 
need;  and  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  multitudes  more  of  teachers 
not  only  in  the  colleges,  but  in  normal  and  high  schools,  than  we  can 
easily  supply.  Were  we  in  position  to  print  and  circulate  a hundred 
thousand  copies  of  many  of  our  pamphlets,  instead  of  the  present 
limited  number,  the  usefulness  of  this  department  of  our  service 
would  be  immensely  strengthened;  for  our  pamphlets,  designed  al- 
ways for  a definite  purpose,  often  relate  expressly  to  subjects  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  educational  world,  the  great  world  of 
teachers  and  students.  The  demand  for  lectures  in  colleges  and 
universities  is  very  large.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  Professor 
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Levennore  and  Dr.  Nasmyth,  I have  myself  given  many  lectures 
at  universities  during  the  year,  a large  proportion  of  the  25  addresses 
given  in  my  brief  Western  trip  in  the  spring  being  to  such  audiences; 
Dr.  Jordan  has  given  a far  greater  number;  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt, 
who  is  regularly  attached  to  the  Foundation  as  one  of  its  directors, 
has  given  a dozen  university  addresses  under  our  auspices;  and  Dr. 
Macdonald,  Professor  Hull  and  Mr.  Bryant  have  all  rendered  ser- 
vice in  this  field. 

In  the  extension  of  students’  peace  associations  we  have  especially 
high  hopes;  and  this  is  rapidly  proceeding.  In  recent  months  Dr. 
Nasmyth  has  established  strong  clubs  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
Princeton  and  Cornell;  we  co-operate  constantly  with  President 
Thwing  and  Secretary  Weston  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Associa- 
tion; and  there  is  no  reason  why  every  college  and  university  in  the 
country  should  not  have  such  associations  among  its  students  within 
a brief  period.  The  Cosmopolitan  Club  movement,  which  stands 
in  such  vital  relation  with  the  other  international  movements  among 
university  students,  always  has  our  active  interest;  and  our  relations 
with  the  student  work  in  European  universities  were  never  so  promis- 
ing as  at  the  moment  when  the  present  war  was  precipitated.  We 
had  one  fine  young  scholar  with  work  well  begun  with  the  students 
in  Paris,  and  another  just  to  begin  in  Berlin;  and  this  work  will  be 
resumed  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  Dr.  Nasmyth  went 
to  England  in  July  to  take  part  in  the  summer  school  for  students 
of  the  peace  movement,  arranged  by  Norman  Angell,  which  held 
two  sessions  daily  for  a fortnight  at  Jordans,  the  old  Buckinghamshire 
place  so  closely  associated  with  William  Penn,  with  supplementary 
work  in  London.  Fifty  or  sixty  young  men  attended  these  sessions, 
largely  earnest  workers  whom  Norman  Angell  has  inspired  and  gath- 
ered around  him  in  this  latest  time,  many  of  them  associated  with 
the  Carton  Foundation  or  the  conduct  of  the  journal.  War  and 
Peace.  There  were,  however,  half  a dozen  devoted  young  American 
scholars,  sent  over  through  the  provision  of  the  International  Concili- 
ation Association.  The  conferences  were  in  many  ways  remarkable; 
and  Mr.  Angell’s  dialectical  skill  and  stimulating  power  have  seldom 
had  more  useful  and  impressive  exercise  than  during  those  weeks. 
Dr.  Jordan,  Dr.  Nasmyth  and  myself  all  gave  addresses  at  various 
sessions;  and  Dr.  Nasmyth  was  present  during  the  whole  time, 
it  being  right  to  say  that  no  one  rendered  Mr.  Angell  more  efficient 
service.  He  was  with  us  at  Constance  when  the  war-cloud  burst, 
and  at  once  threw  himself  into  the  service  of  the  American  delegates 
and  the  British  committee  in  their  congestion  and  perplexities, 
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giving  untiring  attention  for  a month  to  a mass  of  detail  affecting 
the  critical  financial  situation  in  which  so  many  found  themselves, 
earning  the  gratitude  of  scores  of  those  who  were  stranded  or  em- 
barrassed, and  especially  strengthening  his  relations  with  the  London 
peace  forces.  Already  closely  allied  here  with  John  R.  Mott  and  his 
international  work  among  students  and  Christian  Associations,  he 
joined  in  the  efforts  of  English  committees  engaged  in  similar  work 
and  in  the  preparation  of  peace  programs  for  Sunday-schools  and 
church  circles,  for  which  the  crisis  has  created  in  England  as  here  an 
imprecedented  demand.  An  illustration  of  the  multiplying  responses 
to  this  suddenly  increased  interest  among  the  young  people  in  the 
churches  is  the  organization  here  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Peace 
Union,  founded  by  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  the  head  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  movement,  a member  of  our  own  Advisory  Council, 
who  confidently  expects  that  this  new  Peace  Union  will  at  no  distant 
day  number  in  its  membership  millions  of  the  Society’s  young  people. 
There  is  not  in  the  world,  I believe,  another  center  where  such 
broad,  varied  and  vigorous  work  is  being  done  for  the  peace  move- 
ment among  students  as  by  our  own  department  and  the  Inter- 
national Students’  Bureau  under  Dr.  Nasmyth’s  wise  and  strong 
direction.  The  International  Students’  Congress  which  had  been 
fixed  for  Montevideo  next  summer  has  had  to  be  postponed  on 
account  of  the  war,  but  it  is  hoped  that  its  postponement  will  be 
for  but  a year.  At  present  Dr.  Nasmyth  is  engaged,  in  conference 
with  Professor  Levermore  and  myself,  upon  plans  for  a Summer 
School  of  Peace  next  year  at  some  convenient  center  like  Am- 
herst or  Cornell,  which  we  believe  will  be  welcomed  by  hundreds 
of  students  and  workers  connected  with  organizations  of  every 
character,  whose  interest  in  the  peace  cause  and  desire  to  serve  it 
have  been  deepened  by  the  events  of  the  summer  as  never  before. 
Our  own  fortnightly  “Peace  Conferences  for  Peace  Workers,”  held 
last  winter  at  the  Foimdation’s  rooms,  proved  so  useful  and  so  re- 
sponsive to  the  increasing  need  of  those  stud)dng  and  serving  the 
peace  cause,  that  a similar  series  of  conferences  will  be  arranged  this 
season,  with  the  expectation  of  yet  deeper  interest. 

Dr.  Jordan  has  never  rendered  the  Foundation  larger  service  than 
during  the  last  year;  and  very  much  of  this  service  has  been  in  the 
form  of  lectures  before  schools  and  universities.  He  has  given  more 
than  a hundred  lectures,  nearly  forty  in  Great  Britain  alone,  others 
in  Germany,  Australia  and  the  Balkans,  his  visit  to  the  Near  East 
carrying  him  as  far  as  Robert  College  in  Constantinople.  During 
the  last  month,  on  his  way  East  from  San  Francisco,  he  has  given 
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nearly  fifty  addresses,  many  of  them  before  university  audiences. 
He  has  been  as  untiring  with  his  pen  as  upon  the  platform,  having  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  especially  during  the  European  crisis,  contributed 
a large  number  of  articles  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Education  Association 
at  St.  Paul  last  summer,  of  which  Dr.  Swain  of  our  Board  of  Trus- 
tees was  the  president,  and  at  which  unusual  prominence  was  given 
to  the  peace  cause.  Dr.  Jordan  was  elected  president  of  the  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year;  and  the  convention  is  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  connection  with  it  will  be  held,  as  usual,  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  School  Peace  League;  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  work  in  behalf  of  the  peace  movement  at  San  Francisco  and 
upon  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  during  the  next  year  will  be  especially 
active  and  important.  A plan  is  being  canvassed  for  a comprehensive 
Peace  Exhibit  in  connection  with  the  coming  exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, bringing  strikingly  before  the  eye  the  whole  course  of  the  con- 
structive international  movement,  and  supplementing  this  by  popular 
conferences  and  the  distribution  of  literature.  The  School  Peace 
League ’s  last  convention  was  of  signal  interest,  and  it  is  believed  that 
next  summer’s  convention  will  be  yet  more  so.  The  work  of  the 
League  during  the  year  has  steadily  expanded,  and  its  usefulness  was 
never  so  great.  It  has  just  published  a voliune  prepared  by  half  a 
dozen  able  educational  workers,  with  an  introduction  by  Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft,  entitled  “A  Course  in  Citizenship,”  showing  that  all  true 
citizenship  culminates  in  ‘ ‘ the  world  family.  ’ ’ This  volume,  primarily 
for  teachers,  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  what  is  being  done  to 
bring  peace  teaching  into  the  public  schools.  There  is  no  work  in  the 
peace  movement  to-day  which  is  more  important  than  that  of  the 
School  Peace  League,  which  it  is  a satisfaction  to  have  affiliated  with 
our  own  work,  and  there  is  none  which  makes  a stronger  appeal  for 
generous  support. 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Bryant  of  the  Foundation  represented  us  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Paris  in  June. 
He  had  worked  untiringly  here  for  weeks  before  the  Congress,  in  co- 
operation with  the  officials  of  our  National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
to  strengthen  American  preparation  for  the  Congress,  and  in  Paris 
itself  he  rendered  distinct  service.  This  was  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress  after  the  great  session  in  Boston  in  1912,  in  which  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Foundation  took  a peculiarly  active  interest 
and  to  the  preparation  for  which  it  made  large  financial  contributions. 
It  was  because  we  felt  deeply  the  importance  of  enlisting  in  the  interest 
of  our  movement  the  commercial  men  of  the  world  and  this  greatest 
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of  their  organizations.  Our  effort  then  was  more  than  justified,  the 
Boston  Congress  proving  one  of  the  most  important  peace  demonstra- 
tions ever  witnessed  in  this  country;  and  movements  then  initiated, 
broadly  developed  since,  and  culminating  in  fitting  action  at  Paris, 
have  given  to  this  great  commercial  organization  such  instrumentali- 
ties as  are  likely  to  make  it  felt  in  the  promotion  of  constructive 
and  far-reaching  measures  in  the  settlement  of  the  present  disorders. 
To  this  end  our  American  commercial  bodies  will  exert  an  influ- 
ence second  to  no  other.  There  was  never  a time  when  their  in- 
terest in  our  cause  was  so  keen,  or  when  so  many  invitations  for  ad- 
dresses before  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Economic  Clubs  and  Boards 
of  Trade  came  to  the  Foundation. 

The  State  Commissions  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  already  organized  in 
many  Western  states  and  is  rapidly  multiplying,  to  promote  locally 
the  Foundation’s  interests,  will  serve  those  interests  through  the  com- 
mercial organizations,  as  well  as  through  the  press,  the  churches, 
the  libraries  and  the  schools.  Mr.  Bryant  is  also  concentrating 
much  work  upon  the  Granges  of  the  country,  which,  as  I have  no- 
ticed in  previous  reports,  are  so  hospitable  to  our  cause,  are  already 
serving  it  well  in  many  places,  never  so  well  as  now,  and  which  we 
aim  to  enlist  in  the  provision  of  a lecture  service  by  which  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  all  our  states  shall  be  regularly  reached.  The 
Grange  constituency  is  made  up  as  largely  of  women  as  of  men;  and 
there  are  multitudes  of  towns  in  which  the  Grange  is  the  only 
meeting-place  which  brings  large  numbers  of  the  people  together. 
The  head  of  the  lecture  service  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange, 
Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd,  is  most  earnest  in  our  service,  and  her  ad- 
dresses show  real  grasp  of  the  movement.  I wish  here  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  Mr.  James  H.  Cutler  of  our  Advisory  Council  for  his 
zealous  and  constant  co-operation,  particularly  in  the  promotion  of 
our  cause  among  the  Granges,  but  in  its  general  promotion  in  every 
field.  He  has  made  repeated  financial  contributions  to  our  work; 
but  it  is  untiring  personal  devotion  such  as  his  for  which  every  one  of 
us  has  occasion  to  be  grateful. 

On  June  21  the  Baroness  von  Suttner  died  at  her  home  in  Vienna. 
She  was  the  most  distinguished  peace  advocate  among  the  women  of 
the  world;  and  she  regarded  her  visit  to  this  country  in  1912,  during 
which  she  gave  addresses  in  almost  every  important  city  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco,  as  the  culmination  of  her  work.  As  she  went  away 
she  made  a special  appeal  to  the  women  of  America  for  larger  de- 
votion to  the  cause  which  lay  so  close  to  her  heart.  “What  may  not 
these  millions  of  thoughtful  and  earnest  American  women  accomplish 
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for  the  world!  It  is  for  the  women  of  America,  now  in  the  fullness  of 
time  and  the  urgency  of  need,  to  do  the  great  work  which  it  is  in  their 
power  to  do  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  world.”  She  recognized 
that  the  organization  of  the  work  among  our  women  was  vastly 
broader  and  stronger  than  in  Europe.  We  may  take  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  at  the  Foundation  we  saw  from  the  beginning  its  im- 
portance. Our  Women’s  Department  under  Mrs.  Duryea  has  done 
through  these  years  a constantly  growing  work.  The  work  was 
never  so  large  as  during  the  last  year;  and  the  deepened  interest 
among  the  clubs  created  by  the  present  crisis  is  multiplying  the  de- 
mands for  service  and  opening  up  large  new  opportunities.  Miss 
Eckstein’s  work  in  Europe  is  sadly  interrupted  by  the  present  tragedy 
and  tumult;  but  I met  her  at  Leipsic  in  August  and  found  her  courage 
unbroken ; and  she  is  still  working  on  as  she  can  during  the  storm. 

The  crisis  has  of  course  developed  an  unprecedented  interest  in 
the  peace  cause,  which  is  strongly  felt  by  us  here.  The  demand  for 
our  literature  has  doubled;  inquiries  of  every  character  are  pouring 
in  upon  us  as  never  before;  and  the  requests  for  addresses  are  so  con- 
stant that  many  of  us  are  working  day  and  evening.  Never  were 
the  people  so  anxious  for  our  word,  and  never  was  the  opportunity 
for  constructive  work  so  great.  We  should  spare  no  effort  at  such 
a time  to  expand  our  service  in  every  direction  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent. 

The  founding  this  year  of  the  Church  Peace  Union  and  its  endow- 
ment by  Mr.  Carnegie  with  $2,000,000,  an  occasion  for  profound 
gratitude  to  all  workers  for  the  peace  cause,  is  of  peculiar  significance 
to  us  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation.  It  provides  broadly  and  gen- 
erously for  attention  to  a most  important  field,  for  which  we  felt 
under  obligation  to  provide  somehow  among  the  various  fields  which 
made  demands  upon  our  limited  resources;  and  this  alone  is  a 
distinct  relief.  But  happily  the  two  foundations  are  enabled  to  work 
in  positive  co-operation,  to  great  mutual  advantage.  Five  of  our 
trustees  and  directors — Mr.  Plimpton,  Dr.  Faunce,  Professor  Hull, 
Mr.  Holt  and  myself — are  among  the  trustees  named  for  the  Union, 
three  of  us  being  upon  its  executive  committee.  The  Union  takes 
considerable  quantities  of  our  pamphlets  and  other  publications, 
many  of  which  are  as  well  suited  to  its  uses  as  to  ours;  and  for  various 
purposes  of  publicity  and  for  other  ends  we  act  together  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  common  cause,  the  spirit  and  administration  of 
the  two  organizations  being  most  harmonious.  I represented  the 
Union  in  London  in  helping  the  British  Committee  perfect  the  plans 
for  the  Constance  Conference  and  afterwards  in  developing  the  larger 
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international  organization  for  the  future  which  was  there  decided 
upon. 

We  co-operate  always  to  the  extent  of  our  power  with  the  other 
peace  agencies,  general  and  local, — the  American  Peace  Society, 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  the  International  Conciliation 
Association,  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  etc., — to  which  we  can  lend 
a hand;  and  these  co-operate  with  us.  We  arranged  Dr.  Gulick’s 
campaign  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  to  enlighten  our  people  upon 
the  Japanese  situation;  almost  the  whole  of  our  staff  took  part  in 
the  Springfield  Peace  Congress;  and  every  grave  exigency,  like  the 
present  crisis  and  the  Mexican  situation,  throws  the  various  bodies 
into  conference.  The  Mexican  situation  was  most  perplexing; 
but  during  the  trying  months  I think  that  what  we  said  and  did, 
both  in  Boston  and  in  Washington,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
Tampico  incident,  was  of  distinct  public  service. 

I took  part  in  the  New  York  Conference  concerning  the  Third 
Hague  Conference;  and  the  present  suspension  of  all  thought  of  its 
meeting  holds  up  the  great  instrumentality  for  transforming  the 
present  international  anarchy  into  international  order.  In  the 
regularizing  and  immense  strengthening  of  the  Hague  Conferences 
and  their  conventions  lies  our  hope;  and  until  these  become  what  they 
should  become,  the  political  world  is  without  a center  or  any  authori- 
tative voice.  The  lack,  in  this  twentieth  century,  of  any  adequate 
international  instrumentalities  to  render  impossible  a situation  like 
that  resulting  from  the  ruthless  invasion  of  Belgium,  an  absolutely 
innocent  country,  entirely  unrelated  to  the  quarrel,  accuses  mankind. 

This  cannot  go  on;  and  I believe  that,  by  very  reason  of  this  awful 
crisis,  there  are  vastly  more  men  in  the  world  to-day  than  ever  before 
who  are  resolved  that  it  shall  not  go  on.  The  war  itself  is  preaching 
our  gospel  with  greater  power  than  we  could  ever  do  it.  The  mili- 
tarists’ argument,  that  great  armaments  are  peace  preservers,  has 
absolutely  broken  down.  These  have  proved,  as  we  have  so  solemnly 
warned  the  nations,  the  great  menace  and  not  the  true  defense; 
and  sobered  men  everywhere  now  see  that  the  only  possible  solution 
is  that  which  we  have  steadily  urged.  There  are  those  who  will  not 
see  it;  and  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we  do  not  prepare  for  a stiff  and 
long  campaign  against  a powerful  party  which  stiU  strives  to  make 
the  country  draw  the  false  lesson  and  push  it,  by  demand  for  great 
armaments,  into  intensif3dng  here  the  very  evil  which  has  wrought 
the  ruin  in  Europe.  The  best  thinkers  and  statesmen  of  England  are 
at  this  hour  seeking  to  direct  the  war  itself  into  a campaign  against 
the  whole  system  of  militarism  and  monstrous  armaments.  It  would 
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not  be  less  than  a crime  against  humanity  if  we,  at  such  an  hour, 
safest  of  nations  and  never  so  safe  as  in  the  long  exhaustion  of  all  the 
European  nations  which  must  follow  the  war,  should  be  betrayed 
into  leading  or  supporting  the  forces  of  reaction,  instead  of  leading 
bravely  in  the  policy  of  progress. 

The  positive  principles  of  reconstruction  are  not  hard  to  discover 
or  define.  We  have  stated  some  of  them  in  the  simple  manifesto 
which  we  issued  last  month,  and  others  have  stated  them  in  almost 
the  same  words.  * The  peace  party  has  no  new  platform  of  principles. 
It  needs  none;  for  its  persistent  teachings,  so  far  from  being  shaken 
by  this  awful  trial,  have  received  from  it  their  awful  vindication. 
What  the  peace  party  does  need  is  better  organization,  better  methods, 
better  aim,  larger  support  and  larger  courage;  and  to  these  ends 
it  is  within  the  power  of  our  Foundation  to  make  conspicuous  con- 
tributions. 

EDWIN  D.  MEAD. 

November  i8,  1914. 


•The  conditions  of  any  real  or  permanent  peace,  as  agreed  by  almost  all  careful  students  of  the 
crisis,  are  such  as  piescribe  in  the  final  settlement  the  following:  no  more  appropriation  of  territory 
by  victors  in  war;  respect  for  the  real  interest  and  desire  of  the  peaceful  and  orderly  inhabitants  of 
every  piovince  as  to  their  political  relations;  no  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  revenge  and  future  war;  no 
more  entangling  alliances,  but  instead  a real  European  concert;  the  putting  of  a stop  to  all  arma- 
ment rings  and  vested  interests  in  war,  by  making  all  manufacture  of  armaments  the  office  of  the 
nation  alone;  the  prohibition  of  loans  to  belligerents  by  neutral  nations;  the  open  and  democratic 
control  of  treaties  and  foreign  policy;  and  above  all  the  drastic  reduction  of  the  monstrous  arma- 
ments which  are  so  largely  responsible  for  the  present  awful  catastrophe. 
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REPORT  OF  DR.  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

This  brief  statement  of  my  work  for  the  World  Peace  Foundation 
covers  the  period  from  November,  1913,  to  November,  1914.  I spent 
the  period  from  Jime,  1913,  to  October,  1914,  in  Europe,  in  study  of 
the  standing  incentives  to  war  and  the  influences  making  for  peace. 
To  this  end,  I visited  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  a 
view  to  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions. 

In  November  and  December,  1913,  I gave  series  of  lectures  in 
opposition  to  militarism  and  in  the  interest  of  international  friendli- 
ness and  the  rational  settlement  of  difierences  between  nations.  In 
England  and  Scotland  I gave  37  lectures  of  this  sort,  in  most  of  the 
universities  and  in  the  principal  cities.  Similar  lectmes  were  also 
given,  in  German,  at  Stuttgart,  Frankfurt,  Wiesbaden,  Mannheim 
and  Munich.  In  the  lectures  in  England  and  Germany  I had  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  Dr.  John  Mez  of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  presi- 
dent of  the  Corda  Fratres  or  associated  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  of  the 
world,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  efl&cient  of  all  the  peace  workers 
in  Germany. 

Going  to  Australia  in  January,  on  business  of  Stanford  University, 
I gave  eleven  lectures  in  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  system.  Returning  in  April,  I went,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Mez,  Mr.  R.  H.  Markham,  principal  of  the  American  School  at 
Samakov,  and  my  former  secretary  in  California,  Mr.  Emil  F.  Holl- 
mann,  now  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford,  to  the  Balkan  region,  Monte- 
negro and  Albania,  which  I had  visited  in  October.  In  May  we 
passed  through  Croatia,  Servia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Turkey  and 
Greece.  The  conditions  in  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia  were  studied 
with  considerable  care.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Queen  of  Bul- 
garia and  the  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Radoslanoff,  we  were  furnished 
with  a large  automobile  for  the  road  from  Sofia  to  Petritsch  on  the 
frontier  of  Greek  Macedonia.  Transferred  thence  to  the  custody  of 
the  Greek  army  at  the  camp  “Christos  Aneste  Hellas,”  we  made  our 
way  to  Demir-Hissar,  and  thence  to  Salonica,  Covala,  Constantinople 
and  Athens.  We  were  enabled  to  see  much  of  the  refugee  problem, 
nearly  half  the  people  of  Macedonia  having  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  war  and  the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  Treaty  of 
London  and  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest. 

In  Sofia  I gave  a number  of  lectures  in  opposition  to  war,  one  of 
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these  being  given  at  ofl&cial  request  on  “Bulgaria  in  the  Eyes  of 
Europe.”  Lectures  were  also  given  at  Samakov,  Salonica  and  Rob- 
ert College  in  Constantinople. 

Returning  to  France,  I was  for  a time  the  guest  in  Paris  of  my 
valued  friend,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Riviere,  president  of  the  “Societe  des 
Medecins  contre  la  Guerre.”  Returning  then  to  London,  I made, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Robert  Young  of  Kobe,  Japan,  and  Mr.  Holl- 
mann,  a tour  of  the  counties  of  Ulster.  Coming  back  to  London  on 
August  first,  I was  detained  there  until  September  12,  when  I took 
passage  for  Montreal.  The  London  weeks  were  largely  passed  in 
co-operation  with  others  of  the  Foundation  in  the  service  of  the  cause. 

In  this  period  I have  published,  with  the  co-operation  of  Dr. 
Harvey  Ernest  Jordan  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  a volume  called 
“War’s  Aftermath”  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company).  This  treats  of 
the  effect  on  the  human  breed  of  the  war  experiences  of  Virginia, 
with  supplementary  chapters  on  Macedonia  and  Belgium.  In  dif- 
ferent periodicals,  I have  printed  the  following  articles:  “Standing 
Incentives  to  War”  and  “The  Land  of  the  Sleepless  Watchdog,”  in 
the  Unpopular  Review;  “Alsace-Lorraine;  a Study  in  Conquest,”  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly;  “The  Spirit  of  Alsace-Lorraine”  and  “The  Lib- 
eration of  Macedonia,”  in  Everyman  (Edinburgh);  “The  Problem  of 
North  Australia,”  Review  of  Reviews  (Sydney).  Numerous  short 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  papers  of  London,  New  York  and 
Sydney,  and  the  series  of  editorials  entitled  “What  Shall  We  Say?” 
has  been  continued. 

Since  returning  to  America,  I have  given  addresses  on  the  lessons  of 
the  present  war,  at  San  Francisco  (6),  Palo  Alto  (2),  Carmel,  Denver, 
Chicago,  Cornell  University,  Rochester  (2),  Buffalo  (4),  Swarthmore 
(2),  Warsaw  (2)  and  New  York  (12).  About  20  other  lecture  engage- 
ments I have  still  to  meet.  My  aim  in  all  these  lectures  is  to  bring  home 
to  our  people  the  true  lessons  of  the  present  European  crisis.  The 
United  States  must  take  an  important  part  in  the  settlement  of  the 
issues  and  may  contribute  signally  to  the  reconstruction  following  the 
war.  We  must  take  a leading  place  in  the  peace  work  of  the  world, 
and  to  this  end  must  create  and  maintain  here  a sound  public  opinion 
grounded  upon  moral  principles  and  upon  actual  knowledge. 
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REPORT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  H.  LEVERMORE 

Since  the  submission  of  my  last  annual  report,  I have  practically 
completed  the  work,  at  that  time  just  begun,  of  securing  a complete 
file  of  the  calendars,  catalogs  or  ofl&cial  circulars  of  all  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Only  a few  of  the  important  institutions  have  failed,  as  yet,  to  re- 
spond. The  majority  of  the  small  number  that  refused  to  send  their 
catalogs  to  us  gratuitously,  indicated,  in  answer  to  our  question, 
where  such  publications  could  be  bought. 

By  the  beginning  of  last  summer  we  were  in  possession  of  the 
materials  for  an  analytical  study  of  the  instruction  in  International 
Relations  in  colleges  and  universities  of  all  nations.  Such  a study 
was  begun  with  the  intention  of  communicating  this  fall  with  all 
teachers  of  subjects  in  history,  politics  and  social  studies  that  touched 
upon  any  definite  phase  of  modern  international  relations.  The  out- 
break of  the  war  interrupted  this  work,  as  it  was  manifestly  unwise 
to  engage  in  such  correspondence  with  European  teachers  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  analysis  of  instruction  will,  however, 
be  finished  this  year,  and  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity  we  expect 
to  revive  the  whole  plan,  now  temporarily  in  abeyance.  Meanwhile 
we  have  in  our  possession  an  array  of  the  ofl&cial  publications  of  the 
institutions  for  higher  education  throughout  the  world  that  is  prob- 
ably not  surpassed  anywhere  in  our  country;  and  we  will  gladly  give 
to  any  inquirer,  especially  to  those  concerned  with  international  in- 
terests, information  about  any  or  all  of  these  institutions,  about  their 
stafiis  of  instruction  and  their  courses  of  study. 

I report  progress  concerning  the  plan  for  several  new  text-books 
in  International  Relations,  to  be  prepared  \mder  our  auspices.  This 
plan  was  outlined  in  last  year’s  report,  and  it  was  there  stated  that 
we  had  invited  the  co-operation  of  a distinguished  scholar  and  pub- 
licist. The  promise  of  that  co-operation  has  been  secured,  and  we 
are  now  awaiting  a final  decision  concerning  certain  practical  details 
of  the  enterprise. 

In  order  to  satisfy  demands  arising  from  preparations  to  celebrate 
the  Peace  Centenary,  I devoted  considerable  time  last  spring  to  the 
preparation  of  a historical  study  of  the  Anglo-American  Agreement 
of  1817  concerning  disarmament  on  the  Great  Lakes.  A part  of  the 
results  of  this  investigation  was  embodied  in  a pamphlet  published 
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in  our  regular  series.  A quantity  of  material  relevant  to  this  subject 
could  not  be  included  within  the  limits  of  a small  pamphlet.  As 
the  whole  history  of  that  Agreement  offers  an  admirable  example  of 
the  right  way  to  prepare,  in  time  of  peace,  to  make  peace  permanent, 
I have  devoted  considerable  time  to  this  investigation,  and  I hope 
to  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  publish  the  results  of  these  labors 
in  book  form.  I may  add  that  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  upon  the 
Agreement  has  been  sent,  accompanied  by  a personal  letter,  to  a 
professor  of  American  history  and  politics  in  every  college  and 
university  in  this  country  and  Canada.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Cobden  Club  in  England  wrote  to  express  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  give  the  pamphlet  a wide  circulation  in  England. 
I have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  at  some  length  because  I wish  to 
emphasize  the  substantial  assistance  that  our  serial  pamphlets  have 
rendered  and  can  render  to  the  work  of  instruction  in  school  and 
college  class-rooms.  In  dealing  with  teachers  of  history  and  poli- 
tics, it  is  necessary  that  I should  bring  something  in  my  hand 
which  they  can  use.  The  text-books  which  have  been  projected 
are  important,  yet  it  will  take  longer  to  win  a place  for  them  in 
educational  work  than  for  pamphlets  which  contain  the  fundamental 
reference-readings  for  the  great  international  questions  of  the  day. 
We  should  be  in  position  to  circulate  many  of  our  pamphlets  in 
vastly  larger  numbers,  upon  certain  occasions  reaching  the  whole 
student  body  of  the  country.  I have  found  during  this  year  a wide 
appreciation,  for  the  special  purposes  referred  to,  of  Mr.  Myers’ 
pamphlets  on  Commissions  of  Inquiry  and  on  Arbitration  Treaties 
and  the  Work  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  of  Mr.  Allen’s  pamphlet  on 
the  Drain  of  Armaments,  of  Mr.  Mead’s  pamphlet  on  the  Hague 
Conferences,  and  the  pamphlet  containing  the  Instructions  to  the 
American  delegates  to  those  Conferences.  No  greater  service  has 
been  rendered  to  teachers  and  students  of  international  relations, 
and  to  all  who  desire  to  form  a wise  judgment  about  such  rela- 
tions, than  the  widespread  publication  in  several  pamphlet  forms 
of  the  important  diplomatic  and  political  utterances  attending  the 
initial  crash  of  the  great  war. 

That  catastrophe  has  undoubtedly  produced  an  enormous  increase 
of  interest  among  our  college  and  university  students  this  fall  in  those 
studies  in  history  and  politics  which  throw  light  upon  the  war. 
We  believe  that  the  study  of  international  relations,  if  wisely  directed, 
is  sure  to  produce  strong  advocates  of  world-organization  for  peace 
with  justice  under  law.  In  that  belief  I addressed,  during  the  last 
two  months,  letters  to  the  presidents  of  nearly  all  our  colleges, 
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ixniversities  and  normal  schools,  to  teachers  of  history  and  politics  in 
the  same  institutions,  to  the  directors  of  all  our  schools  of  joxxrnalism, 
and  to  the  professors  of  oratory  or  elocution  in  each  of  the  afore- 
mentioned institutions,  calling  their  attention  to  the  educational 
value,  at  this  crisis  of  affairs,  of  certain  publications  by  ourselves 
and  others  (Letters  i,  2,  3,  4 and  5).*  This  correspondence  has 
already  produced  many  new  demands  for  our  literature. 

In  order  to  reach  the  coming  generation,  we  must  influence  the 
teachers,  and  therefore  no  part  of  this  work  has  seemed  to  us  more 
necessary  and  timely  than  our  effort  to  enter  the  schools  where 
teachers  are  trained.  As  a prelimmary  to  the  correspondence  above 
referred  to,  I made  an  analytical  study  of  the  work  in  history  and 
politics  which  is  now  offered  in  the  teachers’  training  schools,  normal 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  latest  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  (1913)  enumerates  284 
public  and  private  normal  training  schools,  with  94,455  students,  all 
of  whom  are  preparing  to  teach  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
Only  2,000  of  this  number  are  in  the  kindergarten  training  courses. 
Adding  the  normal  colleges  and  imiversities  which  the  Commissioner 
hsts  imder  another  classification,  we  have  in  round  numbers  300 
normal  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country,  with  100,000  students. 
This  ofl&ce  has  heard  from  almost  exactly  200  of  these  institutions, 
and  has  their  ofl&cial  publications  on  file.  Very  few  of  the  larger 
and  more  important  schools  are  missing  from  our  list. 

In  general  terms,  all  normal  schools  offer  a two  years’  course  above 
the  high  school  graduation.  Many  of  them  give  full  high  school 
courses  themselves,  and  the  larger  and  better  equipped  normal  schools 
and  colleges  offer  a variety  of  courses  for  different  purposes  of  train- 
ing, varying  from  one  year  courses  to  three  and  four  year  courses. 
The  latter  customarily  lead  to  the  usual  degrees.  The  circulars  of 
the  normal  schools  are  not  always  so  generous  as  college  catalogs 
usually  are  concerning  the  exact  contents  of  the  courses  of  study 
and  concerning  administrative  details.  The  great  majority  of  normal 

•These  circular  notes,  which  were  of  a most  careful  character,  are  not  here  printed,  but  the  con- 
text makes  their  purpose  plain.  Out  of  the  mass  of  correspondence  received  in  answer  to  the  letters 
sent  out  this  fall,  a few  expressions — and  a score  might  be  added — from  the  letters  now  lying  on  my 
desk  may  be  interesting,  simply  as  showing  the  hospitaUty  and  cordiality  with  which  our  efforts  are  met: 
From  W.  N.  Sheats,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Florida:  “I  thank  you  for  your 
letter,  which  discusses  a subject  in  which  all  school  men  should  be  interested.  I shall  write  for  some 
of  your  publications,  which  will  be  helpful  to  me  and  some  of  the  school  workers  of  the  State.”  From 
Charles  McKenny,  President  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.:  “The  State  Normal  College  is 
taking  a lively  interest  in  the  Peace  Movement.”  From  W.  S.  Dearmont,  President  State  Normal 
School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.:  “I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  your  suggestion  of  the  need  of  a pub- 
lic opinion  trained  to  support  judicial  rather  than  violent  methods  of  settling  international  differences. 
We  will  use  in  this  Normal  School  every  means  possible  to  further  this  end,  including  the  suggestions 
that  you  make.”  From  H.  N.  Sherwood,  Professor  of  European  History,  State  Normal  School,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.:  “I  am  contributing  to  our  local  paper  from  time  to  time  articles  on  the  war.  Some  of 
our  students  are  competing  for  prizes  and  are  writing  on  the  subject  of  Peace.  I lecture  weekly  to  the 
students  on  the  vanous  phases  of  the  war.  For  these  reasons  I shall  appreciate  every  pamphlet, 
broadside,  etc.,  which  you  care  to  send  me.” 
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school  students  have  had  in  their  preparatory  training  the  usual  high 
school  instruction  in  ancient  history,  general  European  or  English 
history  and  United  States  history  with  civics.  All  normal  schools, 
except  an  inconsiderable  minority,  require  additional  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  elementary  civics  as  a part  of  the  professional  work. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  one-fifth  of  these  schools,  more  pre- 
cisely, 43  out  of  200,  offer  also  instruction  in  advanced  civics,  or 
constitutional  history  and  law,  or  something  more  than  elementary 
political  science,  or  in  all  of  these  subjects.  Advanced  work  in  civics 
or  government  is  given  at  the  State  Normal  Schools  in  Jacksonville, 
Ala.;  Flagstaff,  Ariz.;  Conway,  Ark.;  Greeley,  Col.;  Carbondale 
and  DeKalb,  111.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Moorhead,  St.  Cloud  and 
Winona,  Minn.;  Trenton,  N.J.;  all  normal  schools  in  Oklahoma; 
Aberdeen,  Madison  and  Springfield,  So.  Dakota;  Johnson  City 
and  Memphis,  Tenn. ; Huntsville,  Tex.;  Farmville,  Fredericksburg 
and  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Fairmont,  W.Va.;  and  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Courses  in  various  phases  of  political  science  that  seem  to  compare 
favorably  with  the  usual  offerings  of  colleges  and  universities  are 
found  in  the  normal  schools  or  colleges  at  Normal,  111.;  Cedar 
Falls,  la.;  Emporia,  Hays  and  Pittsburg,  Kan.;  Mt.  Pleasant  and 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  Hattiesburg,  Miss.;  Cape  Girardeau,  Kirksville, 
Maryville  and  Springfield,  Mo.;  Wayne,  Neb.;  Albany  and  New 
York,  N.Y. ; Valley  City,  No.  Dakota;  Athens,  Ohio;  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  and  Rock  Hill,  So.  Carolina.  Especially  noteworthy 
is  the  program  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  at  Cedar  Falls.  The 
courses  are  offered  by  terms  of  twelve  weeks  and  are  usually  worth 
either  a five  or  three  hour  credit.  In  the  strictly  normal  work  there 
are  five  courses  in  history,  two  courses  in  civics,  and  one  in  economics, 
all  at  five  hours.  In  the  courses  leading  to  a degree  there  are  ten 
courses  in  history,  ten  courses  in  political  science,  and  thirteen  in 
economics,  including  sociology. 

Twenty  institutions  among  the  200  conduct  classes  in  current 
events  or  contemporary  history.  Such  courses  this  year  ■wall  neces- 
sarily direct  attention  especially  to  the  forces  that  have  maintained 
and  embittered  the  forty  years’  armed  peace  of  Europe,  and  have 
thus  condemned  that  unfortunate  continent  to  “the  insanity  of  war.” 
These  twenty  institutions,  so  widely  distributed  that  the  list  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  are: — 

State  Nonnal  School,  Conway,  Ark.,  Current  Events,  in  connection  with  class 
in  Civics. 

State  Nonnal  School,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  “Development  of  Contemporary  Civiliza- 
tion,” one  semester,  three  hoiu-s. 
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State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  two  three-hour  courses  in  contemporary 
history,  with  special  mention  of  the  “ United  States  as  a world  power.” 

State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kan.,  Current  History,  one  semester,  three 
hours. 

State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Current  History,  one  term,  with 
Methods. 

State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Current  History,  one  term. 

State  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Current  Events,  one  term. 

State  Normal  School,  Maryville,  Mo.,  Nineteenth  Century  History,  one  term, 
Hazen’s  text-book. 

State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  Current  Events,  based  on  periodicals. 
State  Normal  School,  DUlon,  Mont.,  Nineteenth  Century  History. 

State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Neb.,  Nineteenth  Century  History. 

State  Normal  School,  Newark,  N.J.,  Current  Events,  one  hour  a week  for  the 
year,  based  on  newspapers. 

State  Normal  School,  Silver  City,  New  Mex.,  Current  Events,  one  hour  a week 
for  the  year. 

State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.Y.,  Nineteenth  Century  History,  two  hours. 
Himter  College,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nineteenth  Century  History,  three  hours,  one 
year. 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls,  Rock  Hill,  So.  Carolina, 
Recent  United  States  History,  A.  C.  Coolidge’s  “United  States  as  a World 
Power.” 

State  Normal  School,  Springfield,  So.  Dakota,  Current  Events,  with  a one-term 
comse  in  South  Dakota  history. 

State  Normal  School,  Canyon,  Tex.,  Current  Events,  one  term,  specially  men- 
tions “the  Peace  movement.” 

State  Normal  School,  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  Current  History,  one  term. 

Normal  School  of  Brigham  Young  College,  Logan,  Utah,  Current  History,  one 
term,  five  hours. 

It  is  evident  that  much  of  the  work  in  Current  Events  will  produce, 
as  already  in  one  case  mentioned,  the  direct  discussion  of  the  issue 
of  War  vs.  Peace  and  World-Organization.  Seven  of  these  insti- 
tutions also  approach  the  cause  that  we  have  at  heart  from  an- 
other angle,  and  offer  instruction  in  International  Law  or  Interna- 
tional Relations.  The  Normal  College  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union  at  Indianapolis,  a league  of  gymnastic  societies 
founded  by  some  of  the  German  immigrants  of  1848,  and  maintain- 
ing this  college  of  physical  education  still  imder  German  influence, 
gives  a brief  course  in  International  Relations  in  connection  with  a 
class  in  the  history  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U.,  one  semester,  one  hour.  The 
spirit  in  which  this  instruction  is  given  appears  in  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  a remarkable  “Declaration  of  Principles”  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U. 
which  is  sent  out  with  the  catalog  of  the  college.  One  paragraph 
is  as  follows: — 

History  evidences  the  gradual  growth  of  the  supremacy  of  right  over  might 
in  the  relations  between  individuals  as  well  as  in  those  between  states  and  nations. 
In  our  opinion  the  time  is  ripe  for  a more  extensive  application  of  this  principle. 
For  this  reason  we  favor  the  settlement  of  all  international  disputes  by  judicial 
proceedings  and  the  support  of  all  endeavors  toward  the  elimination  of  aU  conflicts 
between  nations  and  toward  a harmonious  organization  of  all  mankind. 
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The  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  offers  a semestral 
two-hour  course  in  International  Relations,  and  a similar  course  in  the 
history  of  American  Diplomacy,  with  special  mention  of  “arbitra- 
tion treaties.”  The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  at  Cedar  Falls 
offers  its  usual  one-term  five-hour  course  in  International  Law. 
Semestral  three-hour  courses  in  the  same  subject  are  given  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Wayne,  Neb.,  and  in  the  New  York  State 
Normal  College  at  Albany.  A similar  four-hour  course  is  given  in 
the  Colored  Normal  University  at  Langston,  Okla.,  and  a course  in 
American  Diplomacy  is  offered  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky.  Of  these  seven  institutions,  two,  the  one  in  Indiana 
and  the  one  in  Kentucky,  do  not  appear  in  either  of  the  other  lists. 

The  promotion  of  intelligent  and  systematic  instruction  in  the 
subject  of  international  relations  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  country 
is  hardly  second  in  importance  to  its  promotion  in  our  colleges  and 
universities;  and  in  a visit  to  the  educational  institutions  in  several 
of  the  Southern  states,  which  I am  now  planning,  I hope  to  devote 
equal  attention  to  both. 

November  21,  1914. 


REPORT  OF  DR.  GEORGE  W.  NASMYTH 

Education  represents  the  most  important  force,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  religion,  that  can  be  enlisted  in  support  of  the  peace 
cause.  In  the  universities,  and  among  students  especially,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  foundations  of  public  opinion.  On  account  of  the 
importance  and  the  magnitude  of  the  student  field,  including  200,000 
students  in  the  600  colleges  and  universities  of  America,  and  500,000 
students,  “The  Picked  Half  Million,”  as  William  T.  Stead  called 
them,  in  the  universities  of  the  world,  I have  divided  my  time  during 
the  past  year  between  the  actual  work  among  students  and  the 
still  more  important  task  of  preparation  for  the  great  expansion  of 
the  work  in  the  imiversity  field  which  lies  before  us  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  exception  of  about  three  months  spent  in  England  and 
Germany  with  Mr.  Mead,  my  activities  have  been  centered  during 
the  year  in  the  American  university  field.  They  consisted  in  the 
formation  of  International  Polity  Clubs  in  the  most  important  uni- 
versities of  the  East,  and  in  strengthening  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs 
wherever  my  services  were  needed;  in  arranging  and  assisting  in 
conferences  on  the  educational  aspects  of  the  peace  movement;  in 
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delivering  about  100  addresses  in  universities  and  colleges,  before  stu- 
dent clubs  and  other  societies,  churches,  peoples’  forums,  etc. ; and  in 
the  writing  of  articles  for  student  publications  and  other  periodicals. 
The  work  of  preparation  has  consisted  in  the  intensive  study  of  the 
student  field  and  its  special  requirements,  in  the  drawing  up  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  peace  work  in  the  educational  field,  in  special 
studies  of  international  economics  and  international  law,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  two  books  approaching  the  peace  problem  from  the 
social  aspect,  in  which  there  is  such  a deep  interest  among  the  students 
of  all  countries:  “Social  Progress  and  the  Darwinian  Theory”  and 
“The  New  Testament  as  a Social  Document.”  These  books  will 
probably  be  published  during  the  coming  year. 

In  co-operation  with  the  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  lecture  tour  of  Norman 
Angell  last  spring  to  distribute  many  thousand  copies  of  his  Open 
Letter  to  the  American  Student  and  to  form  International  Polity 
Clubs  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  peace  question,  at  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Colrunbia  and  Princeton  universities.  The  procedure 
followed  in  each  case  was  in  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  in  my 
report  of  last  year.  An  energetic  campaign  of  literature  and  publicity 
was  followed  by  a mass  meeting  of  from  600  to  1,000  students,  ad- 
dressed by  Norman  Angell,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  thus 
aroused  were  then  crystallized  in  the  form  of  a definite  organiza- 
tion of  from  60  to  100  students  in  each  university,  to  continue  the 
work  of  study  and  propaganda.  At  Harvard  University,  in  addition 
to  the  International  Polity  Club,  which  carries  on  the  more  intensive 
study  of  international  problems,  an  International  Polity  Federation 
has  been  formed,  consisting  of  ten  undergraduate  organizations 
which  are  interested  in  international  relations,  such  as  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Club,  the  Diplomatic  Club,  the  Undergraduate  Economic  Society, 
the  History  Club,  the  Social  Politics  Club,  etc.,  and  joint  meetings 
were  held  throughout  the  term,  deaUng  with  the  peace  problem  from 
the  various  aspects  in  which  these  clubs  are  especially  interested. 
Among  the  speakers  who  have  rendered  special  aid  to  this  Federation 
and  to  the  other  International  Polity  Clubs  are  Hamilton  Holt,  Rev. 
Sidney  L.  Gulick,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
With  proper  resources,  literature,  speakers  and  field  secretaries  for 
the  detail  work  of  organization,  the  international  movement  could  be 
similarly  organized  in  one  hundred  of  the  most  important  American 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  and  would 
contribute  most  effectively  to  the  formation  of  “the  international 
mind”  and  an  enlightened  public  opinion  on  international  relations 
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among  the  leaders  of  American  life  of  the  next  generation.  During 
the  months  of  December  and  January  I am  planning  a tour  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  Middle  West,  making  addresses  and 
organizing  study  groups  and  clubs;  and  I hope  to  follow  this  up  with 
tours  of  the  colleges  of  New  England,  of  the  South  and  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  until  I am  in  close  touch  with  student  groups  in 
every  important  American  university.  This  will  be  in  full  co-opera- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  which 
already  reaches  more  than  a hundred  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  which  have  been  established  in  nearly 
every  institution  attended  by  a large  number  of  foreign  students,  are 
essentially  a part  of  the  peace  movement,  not  only  because  of  their 
inevitable  influence  in  developing  the  international  mind  and  their 
direct  work  for  international  friendship  and  understanding  among  the 
students  of  so  many  different  countries,  but  on  account  of  their  efforts 
to  reahze  the  splendid  ideal  which  they  have  adopted  as  their  watch- 
word, ‘ ‘Above  all  Nations  is  Humanity.”  Whenever  I have  been  called 
upon  I have  been  glad  to  give  every  aid  in  my  power  to  strengthening 
these  clubs,  helping  them  to  secure  speakers,  and  in  some  cases  to 
secure  permanent  quarters  with  the  aid  of  their  university  authorities, 
and  assisting  them  in  other  ways.  During  the  year  I have  been  able  to 
visit  about  a dozen  of  these  clubs  personally,  and  I shall  continue  to 
render  every  aid  possible  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  potential 
international  movements  in  the  student  world.  Before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  I visited  a number  of  the  international  clubs,  recently 
established  through  my  endeavors  in  the  German  universities,  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  assist  this  promising  German  student  movement  to 
establish  itself  again  on  a firm  basis  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored. 

The  demand  which  has  been  made  upon  the  International  Bureau 
of  Students,  by  American  students  intending  to  study  abroad  and 
by  foreign  students  wishing  to  study  in  the  United  States,  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  courses  of  study,  traveling  fellowships,  etc.,  and 
the  requests  from  student  organizations  for  literature  upon  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  for  speakers,  etc.,  are  indications  of  the  great 
opportunity  which  could  be  utilized  if  the  Bureau  were  properly 
equipped.  Projects  for  securing  adequate  financial  support  for  the 
Bureau  are  being  worked  out,  and  I hope  it  will  prove  practicable  to 
put  some  of  them  into  effect  during  the  coming  year.  Direct  re- 
lationship has  been  established  with  American  students  in  the  Ger- 
man universities,  with  the  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford,  as  well  as 
with  the  various  organizations  of  foreign  students  in  the  American 
universities.  In  this  work  the  cordial  co-operation  which  has  been 
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possible  with  John  R.  Mott  and  D.  Willard  Lyon  of  the  Committee 
to  Promote  Friendly  Relations  among  Foreign  Students  and  with 
Secretary  F.  P.  Keppel  of  the  American  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Conciliation,  has  been  especially  fruitful. 

The  conferences  connected  with  the  student  work  in  which  I have 
taken  part  during  the  year  include  the  Conference  on  Latin  America 
at  Clark  University,  the  Northfield  Student  Conference,  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  the  Conference 
and  Stunmer  School  of  International  Polity  organized  by  Norman 
Angell  at  William  Penn’s  old  home  in  England  (July  17-27),  the 
Church  Peace  Conference  at  Constance  and  London  (August  1-5), 
the  Peace  Conference  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  at  Llandudno, 
Wales  (September  25-30),  etc.  In  connection  with  the  larger  meeting 
at  Lake  Mohonk,  I arranged  a special  educational  conference  on  the 
Promotion  of  Internationalism  in  the  Universities  and  Colleges,  which 
had  important  results.  Many  valuable  suggestions  were  contributed 
by  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  by  Mr.  Mead,  who  presided.  Prof.  John 
Bassett  Moore,  Prof.  George  G.  Wilson,  Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Dr.  John 
R.  Mott,  Louis  P.  Lochner  and  others  who  are  authorities  on  the 
student  field;  and  as  a result  of  the  Conference  a Continuation  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Edwin  D.  Mead,  chairman.  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White,  John  R.  Mott,  Hamilton  Holt,  and  myself  as 
secretary.  This  Committee  is  working  out  a comprehensive  plan  for 
winning  the  foundations  of  public  opinion  for  the  cause  of  international 
progress  through  affecting  our  college  life  and  education.  This  plan, 
which  is,  of  course,  co-ordinate  with  what  we  are  doing  in  our  College 
and  University  department  at  the  Foundation,  includes  specially 
prepared  literature  for  the  student  field,  the  organization  of  inter- 
national clubs  in  the  most  important  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States,  courses  of  lectures  on  international  relations  by  recog- 
nized authorities  traveling  through  the  universities,  prize  essay  com- 
petitions to  stimulate  the  study  and  discussion  of  international  prob- 
lems, and  the  strengthening  of  existing  student  organizations,  such  as 
the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  by  furnishing  them  with  lecturers,  litera- 
ture, lantern  slides,  traveling  libraries,  etc.  We  hope  that  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  Foundation  to  assist  the  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Association  to  secure  a richer  and  broader  basis  by  establishing 
student  groups  or  clubs  in  all  the  colleges  where  the  Association  has 
already  strong  supporters;  and  to  promote  extension  work  by  student 
leaders  from  the  vmiversities,  and  the  holding  of  conferences  and 
summer  schools  on  International  Relations.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  importance  of  the  work  in  the  rising  schools  of  journalism; 
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and  our  educational  plans  always  include  correlating  and  extending  the 
work  in  the  primary  schools  and  in  the  high  schools  and  normal 
schools  of  the  country  through  the  American  School  Peace  League. 
We  seek  to  secure,  in  a comprehensive  and  effective  manner,  the  co- 
operation and  co-ordination  of  all  the  forces  making  for  international 
progress  in  the  educational  field. 

The  project  for  holding  a summer  school  of  international  relations 
during  the  three  weeks'  immediately  following  the  college  year  in 
June,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Mead’s  report,  is  of  special  importance  in 
view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  trained  leaders  in  this  field.  The 
invaluable  experience  gained  at  Norman  Angell’s  Summer  School  of 
International  Polity  in  England  has  added  to  my  conviction  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  method  of  training,  especially  when  conducted 
under  the  leadership  of  men  with  a genius  for  teaching  such  as  is 
possessed  in  such  pre-eminent  degree  by  Mr.  Angell.  Besides  the 
group  of  ten  students  from  America,  the  Summer  School  in  England 
was  attended  by  student  leaders  who  had  done  advanced  work  in  the 
field  of  international  relations  in  France,  Germany  and  other  coim- 
tries;  and  about  fifty  carefully  selected  students  from  the  Interna- 
tional Polity  Clubs  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Manchester,  etc., 
made  up  the  remainder  of  the  group.  The  mornings  were  devoted  to 
a forceful  presentation  of  the  case  of  the  militarists  by  some  such 
well-known  leader  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  League,  or  a repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Service  League,  and  was  followed  by  an 
extended  discussion  by  the  students  to  give  them  training  in  the 
analysis  of  arguments  and  in  debate.  The  afternoons  were  devoted 
to  searching  discussions  of  methods  of  work  and  study,  literature  and 
questions  of  organization  and  propaganda;  and  the  evenings  to  the 
more  constructive  side  of  the  movement,  introduced  in  an  address 
by  an  authority,  such  as  Dr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Mead,  John  M.  Robertson, 
M.P.,  etc.,  and  followed  by  discussions  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  prac- 
tical questions  such  as  the  neutralization  of  private  property  at 
sea,  world  federation,  the  economic  effects  of  war  indemnities,  etc. 
If  the  services  of  Mr.  Angell  could  be  obtained  for  some  sessions  of 
the  summer  school  which  we  contemplate,  it  would  be  fortunate 
indeed.  There  can  be  no  more  effective  method  than  that  here 
considered  of  training  leaders  for  the  great  expansion  of  the  peace 
movement  and  the  decisive  contest  between  militarism  and  civilism 
which  is  approaching  its  critical  stage  not  only  in  America  but  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  in  our  power  immensely  to 
broaden  such  activities  beyond  anything  heretofore  planned  or  pos- 
sible. Our  student  constituency,  the  body  of  young  men  and  women 
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earnestly  enlisted  in  our  cause,  is  already  very  large  and  is  rapidly 
growing.  It  has  rightly  been  said  that  the  400  students  now  annu- 
ally competing  in  the  oratorical  contests  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Association  might  soon  be  made  4,000;  and  this  is  but  one  representa- 
tive body.  It  is  for  us  to  hold  them  for  the  cause,  to  inform  and 
educate  and  inspire  them  for  larger  and  more  definite  service;  and 
in  this  work  the  summer  school  may  be  made  to  perform  a distinct 
and  valuable  part. 

The  breakdown  of  civilization  in  Europe  this  year  has  brought  to 
many  students,  as  to  myself,  a new  consecration  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  world  organization,  and  I am  convinced  that  there  is  in 
the  universities  a great  store  of  spiritual  energy  waiting  only  to  be 
released  and  directed  into  effective  channels. 

November  21,  1914. 


REPORT  OF  DENYS  P.  MYERS 

The  broadening  of  all  established  fields  of  peace  work  and  the 
constant  arising  of  new  duties  in  this  eventful  time  have  made  my  own 
activities  far  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Those  activities 
have  been  in:  (i)  ofl&ce  routine;  (2)  investigations  connected  closely 
with  the  peace  movement;  (3)  investigations  of  more  technical  char- 
acter for  government  uses;  (4)  service  of  information  for  students  and 
inquirers. 

I.  The  distribution  of  literature  and  the  devising  of  methods  to 
make  it  more  effective  is  an  important  part  of  the  propagandist  work, 
while  attention  to  special  requests  takes  much  time  and  thought. 
With  the  steady  increase  of  our  work  and  multiplication  of  our  pub- 
lications, a completer  and  more  descriptive  list  became  necessary 
for  maximxim  of  service;  and  the  list  prepared  has  proved  most  val- 
uable. Kept  constantly  up  to  date,  it  puts  one  in  touch  at  once  with 
our  publications  and  their  scope.  By  observing  the  character  of  the 
requests  prompted  by  this  list,  it  is  possible  to  get  a clearer  idea  of  the 
trend  of  public  interest.  Material  regarding  armaments  and  mili- 
tarism has  maintained  a consistent  lead  over  all  other  subjects,  that 
relating  to  churches  coming  next. 

Our  library  has  greatly  increased  during  the  year  by  the  accession 
of  standard  works,  but  more  particxilarly  of  cmrent  publications  of 
importance  in  our  work.  The  peace  idea  is  inspiring  an  increasing 
nmnber  of  writers,  and  the  output  of  books  the  past  year  relating 
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directly  to  it  has  been  double  that  of  any  previous  year.  To  make 
our  collection  as  complete  as  possible,  many  such  books  are  pur- 
chased. We  steadily  procure  special  monographs  on  public  questions, 
like  publications  on  the  Emopean  war.  We  now  have  sets  practi- 
cally complete  of  the  publications  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau, 
“The  Peacemaker,”  and  the  French,  German,  Swedish  and  Danish 
peace  societies;  and  we  have  sets  running  far  back  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  and  the  British  publications,  while  all  periodicals,  re- 
ports and  occasional  publications  of  recent  years  have  been  received. 

The  suggestion  in  my  last  report  of  closer  co-operation  between 
peace  organizations  in  the  exchange  of  literature  has  been  realized. 
Working  jointly  with  the  Carnegie  Endowment’s  Division  of  Inter- 
course and  Education,  we  polled  the  organizations,  and  as  a result 
prepared  sets  of  address  labels,  now  in  the  hands  of  all  peace  agencies, 
which  are  thus  enabled  to  reach  various  associates  with  minimum 
effort.  The  service  tends  greatly  to  co-ordinate  work. 

The  distribution  of  our  literature,  which  increased  normally  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  then  trebled  so  far  as  casual 
requests  were  concerned,  and  so  is  likely  to  continue.  The  stand- 
ardizing of  form  and  the  presence  now  of  permanent  sets  of  our  pub- 
lications in  more  than  a thousand  libraries  throughout  the  world 
help  meet  the  demand,  enabling  extra  hundreds  to  consult  our  pub- 
lications. 

I have  prepared  in  manuscript  an  index  to  the  20  Reports  of  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  on  International  Arbitration  which  have 
been  issued,  and  this  index  awaits  publication.  With  the  increasing 
interest  in  the  peace  cause  manifested  among  colleges  and  schools  and 
among  clergymen,  such  helps  for  consultation  should  be  made  for 
the  movement  generally.  Our  own  Pamphlet  Series  should  be  in- 
dexed quinquennially,  and  a series  of  bibliographies  should  be  issued. 
Work  has  been  done  along  this  line,  but  it  should  be  increased,  open- 
ing larger  fields  to  the  inquirer.  For  the  Church  Peace  Union  I 
have  transcribed  the  titles  of  all  publications  possessed  by  us. 

An  interesting  experiment  made  during  the  year  was  that  of  a peace 
exhibit.  Prepared  for  a single  Illinois  fair,  it  was  eventually  sent  to 
two  other  places,  and  reports  indicate  that  it  opened  a most  useful 
line  of  endeavor.  At  comparatively  small  cost,  such  an  exhibit  can 
be  made  to  reach  hundreds  with  whom  peace  organizations  do  not 
come  into  direct  contact,  teaching  graphically  the  underlying  ideas  of 
the  movement. 

2.  It  is  upon  the  international  law  side  that  I feel  my  most  im- 
portant work  is  being  done.  The  peace  movement  is  no  longer  a 
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rule-of-thumb  propaganda;  it  is  a socio-political  science,  new  as  such 
and  stUl  lacking  in  definiteness  of  method.  We  work  for  two  ends: 
the  instilling  of  peace  convictions  into  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
the  translation  of  those  convictions  into  political  action  against  mili- 
tarism. The  problem  is  to  remodel  antiquated  nationalistic  mechan- 
ism so  that  it  will  respond  to  the  demands  of  a period  of  real  inter- 
nationalism. To  know  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  to  this  end 
at  a given  time  is  more  than  a matter  of  judgment;  it  is  a matter  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  international  politics.  Such  knowledge  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  ofl&ce  always  to  acquire  and  to  disseminate. 

The  peace  party  should  be  a national  political  force.  Their  stand 
on  proposed  legislation  should  be  as  definite  and  as  distinctly  heard 
as  that  of  the  most  selfish  interest  which  maintains  a lobby.  To 
encourage  such  a stand  and  help  give  it  a basis,  I began  furnishing 
to  “The  Advocate  of  Peace”  in  February  a careful  list  of  measures 
pending  in  Congress  on  which  peace  people  should  express  them- 
selves. The  periodical  preparation  of  this  list  involves  a large 
amoimt  of  work,  of  which  going  over  the  10,000  pages  of  a session’s 
Congressional  Records  is  but  the  beginning.  Another  practical 
feature  is  the  interesting  of  Congressmen  in  desired  measures  and 
securing  their  introduction.  A munber  of  such  measures  have  been 
worked  out  and  introduced  imder  these  conditions.  This  is  a very 
profitable  work  for  us  to  cultivate  and  one  the  development  of  which 
greatly  interests  me.  As  an  international  organization  we  are  in  a 
position  to  prompt  similar  efforts  in  other  countries;  and  I have 
made  some  progress  toward  this  end  by  furnishing  suggestions  which 
could  be  introduced  imder  certain  national  conditions.  With  proper 
co-operation  abroad  this  activity  can  be  made  exceedingly  useful  in 
turning  the  world’s  face  away  from  war. 

None  can  realize  the  complication  of  the  problems  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  without  extensive  study.  Such  study  is  imperative  for 
a firm  basis  of  action  in  international  matters;  and  this  we  aim  to 
promote  in  every  possible  circle.  My  writing  is  directed  mostly 
toward  rendering  easily  accessible  information  of  importance  to  our 
interest.  The  pamphlet  on  “The  Commission  of  Inquiry:  The 
Wilson-Bryan  Peace  Plan”  is  a case  in  point.  Giving  the  history  of 
this  piece  of  conciliatory  machinery  up  to  its  development  into  the 
American  treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace,  it  serves  both  the 
student  and  those  casually  interested  in  this  most  remarkable  diplo- 
matic effort  in  connection  with  better  international  relations.  A 
similar  study  of  disarmament  is  imder  way,  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
serve  a good  purpose  if  it  is  generally  loiown  what  real  advances 
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have  been  made  toward  disarmament.  Running  at  this  time  in  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law  is  a two-part  article  on  “The 
Origin  of  the  Hague  Arbitral  Courts”;  and  elsewhere  publication  is 
to  be  made  of  the  material  I have  brought  together  on  the  violation 
of  treaties.  This  is  part  of  a lengthy  study  of  “The  Extinction  of 
Treaties,”  which  is  being  revised  for  immediate  publication.  In  the 
January,  1914,  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law 
I published  an  extensive  study  of  “Representation  in  Public  Inter- 
national Organs”;  and  for  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  Disputes,  I prepared  a careful  paper  on 
“The  Composition  of  the  Hague  Arbitral  Court,”  the  only  prob- 
lem of  the  Court’s  existence  remaining  for  solution  and  therefore  the 
crucial  problem.  The  preparation  of  an  English  pamphlet  describing 
the  work  of  the  Union  of  International  Associations  was  one  of  my 
pleasant  privileges.  A careful  analysis  of  the  actual  cost  of  recent 
wars  is  under  way;  and  investigations  are  progressing  on  constitu- 
tional provisions  in  all  countries  for  declaring  war,  on  the  statistics 
of  financial  interdependence,  and  the  reference  clauses  of  existing 
arbitration  treaties.  A two-volume  study  of  the  Moroccan  interna- 
tional problem  is  ready  for  the  publisher. 

The  suggestion  mentioned  in  my  last  report  of  an  endowment  for 
histories  of  international  crises  has  come  to  no  definite  result,  though 
the  idea  has  been  transmitted  to  leaders  in  international  affairs 
throughout  the  world  and  has  met  with  approval.  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  witnessing  the  value  of  such  work  in  the  extensive 
publication  of  documents  and  discussion  relating  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war.  It  remains  only  to  show  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  material  in  lesser  events,  and  the  series  proposed  will  be  realized. 

3.  A development  of  no  mean  importance  has  taken  place  in  our 
relations  with  ministries  of  foreign  affairs.  The  maintenance  of 
peace  in  ofl&cial  quarters  depends  on  successfully  solving  the  problems 
that  arise  from  day  to  day.  The  Institute  of  International  Law 
paved  the  way  for  the  Hague  Conferences  by  its  sound  projects  on 
specific  subjects  capable  of  large  treatment.  The  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment’s Division  of  International  Law  is  aiding  this  work  and  in  a 
generous  manner  providing  documentary  and  other  material.  A 
minor  but  very  important  field  remains  uncovered.  Ministries  are 
necessarily  concerned  with  routine  diplomatic  affairs  at  the  expense 
of  broad  study  of  means  to  improve  international  conditions  gen- 
erally. Those  bridges  are,  with  casual  exceptions,  crossed  when  they 
are  reached.  But  every  ministry  is  seriously  concerned  with  the 
improvement  of  conditions,  and  practical  suggestions  or  projects 
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properly  documented  and  drafted  are,  on  their  own  authority  as  a 
result  of  inquiry,  of  great  service  to  them.  During  the  year  I have 
devoted  much  effort  to  preparing  such  suggestions  on  problems 
immediately  capable  of  solution;  and  they  have  met  with  flattering 
responses,  which  cannot  be  detailed,  for  such  activities  must  neces- 
sarily be  confidential.  One  instance  may  be  given  on  account  of  its 
now  having  lost  all  practical  value.  Last  winter  a remarkable  anti- 
Russian  press  campaign  took  place  in  Germany,  meeting  with  an 
anti-German  response  from  Russia.  No  echoes  of  it  reached  Amer- 
ica, and  European  papers  were  puzzled  by  it.  The  reason,  however, 
was  very  definite.  Within  a short  time  the  Russo-German  com- 
mercial treaty  was  to  be  renewed  after  ten  years  of  vigor.  This 
treaty  was  exacted  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  was  Ger- 
many’s price  for  neutrality.  It  was  very  favorable  to  Germany  and 
unfavorable  to  Russia.  The  struggle  for  commercial  advantage  in 
negotiations  would  be  keen,  and  the  press  campaign  was  intended  as 
a preliminary  skirmish.  I was  convinced  that  bitterness  endanger- 
ing peace  would  be  engendered  and  therefore,  citing  each  country’s 
arbitration  record,  suggested  to  the  two  foreign  offices  that  an  arbi- 
tration treaty  between  the  two  neighbors  would  serve  to  take  up 
much  of  the  shock  of  such  disputes.  I submitted  the  records  also 
to  international  thinkers  in  the  respective  countries.  The  project 
was  progressing  politically  when  the  events  leading  to  the  European 
war  rendered  the  whole  thing  abortive. 

In  the  same  connection  I am  working  out  in  detail  a project  to 
consolidate  all  international  official  administrative  organs;  for,  if 
nothing  more  of  the  federation  of  the  world  is  obtainable  at  the  peace 
conference  to  end  the  war,  so  much  is  practicable,  and  its  realization 
will  be  made  surer  by  having  the  material  in  systematic  form  with 
the  governments.  The  documents  emanating  from  that  conference 
will  become  in  large  measure  the  international  constitution  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  past  such  documents — the  Treaties  of  Vienna  of  1815 
or  of  Berhn  of  1878,  for  instance — have  been  whittled  away  by  time 
and  change.  To  prevent  this,  the  arbitration  of  questions  of  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  the  treaty — the  only  phase  of  arbitration 
to  which  all  the  belligerents  are  committed  by  practice — and  provi- 
sion for  review  and  revision  should  be  included  in  the  final  act;  and 
I have  transmitted  this  suggestion  to  quarters  where  it  may  have 
practical  value.  If,  when  that  conference  occurs,  a few  carefully 
selected  men  experienced  both  in  international  law  and  international 
affairs  could  be  present  to  urge  upon  the  plenipotentiaries  the  con- 
siderations which  the  peace  party  everywhere  believe  necessary, 
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that  delegation  could  not  fail  to  accomplish  much  of  permanent  value. 
I beg  leave  to  suggest  this  as  one  of  the  things  we  should  undertake. 

4.  In  my  last  report  I referred  to  the  Foundation’s  information 
service.  This  office  is,  I believe,  the  peace  agency  best  equipped  to 
supply  definite  information  to  the  inquirer,  or  specific  assistance  to 
the  investigator.  The  value  of  the  work  to  meet  this  need,  often 
laborious,  cannot  be  doubted;  for,  as  it  becomes  more  generally 
known  that  we  hold  ourselves  ready  in  this  respect,  inquiries  mul- 
tiply. Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  the  number  of  queries  answerable 
by  printed  matter  on  hand,  this  service  would  require  half  the  day’s 
work.  Questions  are  of  the  most  varied  character,  frequently  re- 
quiring technical  replies;  and  every  mail  evidences  how  greatly  this 
service  enlarges  our  influence. 

November  21,  1914. 


REPORT  OF  ALBERT  G.  BRYANT 

Until  May  my  efforts  were  divided  mainly  between  the  State 
Commissions  of  the  Foundation,  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  the  Grange,  and  co-operation  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  developments  in  our  foreign  affairs 
our  State  Commissions  have  proved  of  more  value  to  us  in  the  in- 
terest of  stable  international  relations  than  we  anticipated  in  their 
inception.  On  a number  of  conspicuous  occasions  these  representative 
men  in  the  various  states  exercised  their  influence  in  what  were  critical 
situations  for  our  government.  During  the  winter  and  spring,  no 
more  significant  expressions  of  support  and  suggestion  were  received 
by  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  than  those  sent  by  these 
leading  citizens  of  the  states.  In  a number  of  instances  the  com- 
missions sent  resolutions  from  important  meetings,  but  these  were 
scarcely  of  greater  value  than  expressions  from  individuals  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Such  action  was  taken  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
Mexican  situation,  being  practically  unanimous  in  support  of  the 
policy  of  non-intervention  by  force  of  arms  and  in  a strict  endeavor  to 
inspire  in  all  nations  south  of  us  the  growing  confidence  merited  by 
our  persistently  friendly  attitude  toward  Mexico.  A large  number 
of  these  commissioners  also  did  much  to  create  the  right  public 
opinion  through  addresses  and  editorials.  Much  the  same  work  was 
done  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  our  position  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Tolls  exemption  legislation,  although  there  was  here 
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more  division  of  opinion.  It  was  a noteworthy  evidence  of  the  timely 
service  rendered  by  these  men,  when  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Tennessee  Commission  submitted  to  the  Commission  a proposition  to 
recommend  to  the  State  Department  the  tender  of  good  offices  to  the 
European  nations.  This  action  was  taken  several  days  prior  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  declaration,  and  serves  to  show  how  the  energies  of  the 
Foundation  may  be  multiplied.  I arranged  with  the  Redpath  Lyceum 
Bureau  of  Chicago  for  our  cause  to  be  represented  on  their  circuit 
last  summer  by  Mr.  Wardner  Williams,  chairman  of  our  Colorado 
Commission.  Throughout  the  Middle  West  he  lectured  on  “War  and 
Peace”  in  many  of  the  largest  cities,  effectively  carrying  our  message 
at  no  expense  to  us.  A number  of  prominent  men  in  other  Com- 
missions have  lectured  in  less  organized  ways.  One  of  the  most  in- 
fluential daily  papers  of  the  West  has  long  printed  in  its  Sunday 
edition  an  article  written  by  some  member  of  our  Commission  in  that 
state.  By  keeping  in  touch  with  the  boards  already  organized  and 
hastening  the  establishment  of  those  in  other  states,  the  Foimdation 
should  have  scores  of  voices  and  pens  throughout  the  coimtry  re- 
peating the  same  message  that  is  told  by  those  actively  engaged  in 
oxur  office  and  going  out  from  it.  The  matter  which  concerns  us  is 
the  business  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  peace  organizations.  It 
is  for  us  to  lead  them  in  well-directed  and  better  organized  co-opera- 
tion. The  peace  movement  is  no  longer  a separate  propaganda,  but 
is  interwoven  in  the  vital  interests  of  everybody,  and  for  it  the  people 
at  large  must  be  made  responsible.  Our  Commissions  are  now  es- 
tablished in  ten  states,  Alabama,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee;  and  I am 
about  to  visit  several  of  the  Southern  states,  to  extend  the  organi- 
zation there. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  duties  of  our  work  is  to  co- 
operate with  the  forces  of  existing  organizations.  Few  of  my  efforts 
have  been  more  satisfying  than  the  assistance  I have  rendered  the 
men  of  our  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  their  endeavor  to 
make  more  efficient  in  world  affairs  the  work  of  the  International 
Chamber.  One  of  the  best  instruments  for  securing  and  maintaining 
stable  international  relations  is  the  co-operation  and  frequent  associ- 
ation of  the  business  men  of  the  world.  Lack  of  mutual  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  peoples  has  in  no  small  degree  been  responsible 
for  friction  and  war.  To  assist  our  National  Chamber  in  its  efforts 
to  make  it  possible,  through  the  establishment  of  a permanent  office 
of  the  International  Chamber,  to  have  important  world  questions 
considered  by  business  men  in  all  the  nations,  I attended  in  behalf 
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of  the  Foundation  the  sixth  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  at  Paris  in  June.  Being  elected  secretary  of  the  American 
delegation,  I had  abundant  opportunity  to  urge  the  importance  of 
this  action  at  the  Congress  on  the  delegates  from  our  country.  The 
proposition  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Filene  and  Mr. 
John  H.  Fahey  of  Boston  and  others  was  so  enthusiastically  supported 
by  the  Americans  and  Englishmen  that  the  unanimously  favorable 
vote  upon  its  presentation  had  a tremendous  moral  effect  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress,  made  up  of  2,000  delegates  from  28  countries. 
A democratic  spirit  was  born  in  that  organization,  and  walls  of  sus- 
picion were  largely  destroyed.  It  should  be  the  business  of  peace 
organizations  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  International 
Chamber  eflScient. 

Since  the  beginning  of  August  the  war  has  created  such  widespread 
interest  in  our  movement  that  great  demands  have  been  made  on 
the  ofl&ce  for  speakers.  Many  opportunities  have  presented  them- 
selves, and  in  some  places  study  courses  have  been  started.  I pre- 
pared an  itinerary  for  Dr.  Jordan,  who  is  spending  four  weeks  in 
the  East  and  Middle  West,  speaking  to  Chambers  of  Commerce,  uni- 
versities and  men’s  clubs;  and  the  influence  of  this  will  be  large. 

I am  now  working  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  unite  the  business  men  of  the  neutral  nations 
in  a proposition  for  a better  basis  of  international  relations,  to  be 
submitted  at  the  propitious  time  to  the  business  men  of  the  bellig- 
erents. We  are  co-operating  with  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, and  shall  put  such  action  into  effect  on  the  advice  of  the 
Secretary.  This  united  action  on  the  part  of  business  men  in  many 
nations  should  operate  in  a distinctly  significant  manner  at  the  close 
of  the  war;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  practical  things  which  the 
peace  people  can  support  at  present. 

Because  of  the  war  and  the  depletion  of  the  countries  involved, 
because  of  the  presence  of  influential  men  from  many  nations  in 
San  Francisco,  making  possible  effective  conferences,  and  because 
of  the  increasing  importance  of  our  friendly  relations  with  Japan, 
I feel  that  we  should  organize  a strong  campaign  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  during  the  spring;  and  I am  planning  important  meetings 
there  for  March,  April  and  May.  There  are  now  strong  men  there 
on  whom  we  may  depend  for  help  in  creating  the  right  attitude 
toward  the  Orient,  so  extremely  necessary  at  the  present  hour. 

The  European  war  has  taught  people  more  in  three  months  than 
we  could  do  in  many  years.  It  has  created  an  almost  universal 
sentiment  in  this  country  against  war,  has  enlightened  people’s 
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appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a different  basis  for  world  interests,  and 
has  inspired  a desire  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  that  basis.  Our 
chief  concern,  therefore,  is  happily  not  the  creation  of  sentiment, 
but  rather  practical  support  by  all  for  our  government  in  the  critical 
situation  in  which  it  finds  itself  and  will  find  itself  when  hostilities 
cease.  Our  aim  should  be  to  assemble  and  make  increasingly  effec- 
tive aU  forces  in  behalf  of  right  international  relations,  gratefully 
recognizing  that  the  war  has  created  an  immense  increase  of  true 
sentiment,  and  that  the  people  are  more  and  more  earnest  in  our 
great  cause. 

November  21,  1914. 


REPORT  OF  MRS.  ANNA  STURGES  DURYEA 

The  Department  of  Women’s  Organizations,  while  covering  in  its 
activities  all  the  ground  which  has  been  covered  during  the  previous 
five  years,  has  made  a more  distinct  gain  than  during  any  preceding 
year.  I have  written  more  letters,  distributed  more  literature, 
arranged  more  lectures,  taken  part  in  more  active  work,  been  able 
to  present  larger  phases  of  our  subject,  and  spoken  to  larger  audi- 
ences than  ever  before.  The  continuous  and  far-reaching  work  of 
the  various  peace  organizations  arouses  a more  general  interest  in 
our  subject  as  time  goes  on.  We  would  not  claim  an  undue  share 
in  the  general  achievement.  It  would  be  impossible,  however,  since 
our  Woman’s  Department  holds  the  place  which  it  does  in  the  organ- 
ization of  woman’s  work  for  peace  in  this  country,  that  its  influence 
should  not  be  widely  felt  and  its  services  largely  demanded.  We 
have  been  in  communication  with  workers  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  during  the  year  and  have  co-operated  with  practically  aU  of 
our  great  women’s  organizations.  By  arrangements  made  in  the 
early  summer  our  activities  woifld  have  been  definitely  extended  in 
an  international  organization,  if  the  plan  had  not  been  delayed  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

I have  worked  with  the  National  and  State  Federations  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Daughters  of  Patriots  and  Foimders,  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers  Association,  Church 
organizations,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  high  and  normal  schools.  Women’s 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools.  College  Alumnae  associations,  and 
College  and  University  clubs.  In  some  rather  extended  periods  of 
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work  in  different  localities,  taking  me  to  a distance  from  head- 
quarters, some  of  the  able  lecturers  of  our  Foundation  have  kindly 
helped  by  meeting  some  of  my  engagements.  There  have  been 
occasions,  indeed,  when  one  has  gone  in  one  direction,  and  another 
to  a second  audience,  while  I filled  a third  engagement,  the  same 
evening,  as  a result  of  the  interest  of  women  in  our  work.  I have 
given  a hundred  lectures  and  arranged  for  many  more. 

Last  winter,  till  January  15,  was  spent  in  New  England.  The  two 
following  months,  till  March  15,  were  divided  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Addresses  were  made 
before  various  organizations  at  these  centers,  and  many  persons  were 
interviewed  and  advised.  Through  the  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Peace  and  Arbitration  Society  and  the  careful  arrangement  of  Mr. 
J.  Augustus  Cadwallader,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  eight  engage- 
ments were  arranged  in  and  about  Philadelphia.  The  spring  months 
were  busy  months  in  New  England  again.  In  May  I was  called  to 
New  York  to  speak  before  a splendid  audience  of  1,200  of  the  repre- 
sentative women  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  comprising  the  New 
York  City  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  met  for  their  annual  spring 
meeting,  in  the  grand  ball-room  of  the  Hotel  Astor.  In  June  I went 
to  Chicago  to  address  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Women’s  Clubs — 10,000  women  attended  the  convention — 
in  the  Auditorium  Theatre. 

Three  weeks  during  the  summer  months  were  spent  at  Chautauqua, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
B.  T.  Vincent,  president  of  the  very  cosmopolitan  Woman’s  Club 
of  Chautauqua,  its  many  members,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  from  other  coimtries.  A number  of  addresses  were 
made,  others  were  arranged,  many  people  from  widely  distant  points 
were  interviewed  regarding  work,  and  literature  was  freely  distrib- 
uted. Chautauqua  is  a splendid  center  for  easily  reaching  many 
kinds  of  people  from  many  kinds  of  places,  and  the  Foundation  would 
act  wisely  in  having  a representative  there  every  summer  during  the 
six  weeks  of  the  regular  session. 

During  the  quieter  weeks  of  the  summer  I selected  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  as  the  center  of  a very  important  neighborhood  extending 
from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  as  my  headquarters.  It  is  a section 
which  is  active  both  summer  and  winter  and  has  previously  received 
little  attention  in  our  work.  I reached  clubs,  D.  A.  R.’s,  public  and 
private  schools,  churches,  libraries,  newspaper  ofl&ces,  and  socialist 
organizations  in  such  centers  as  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Norwalk, 
Greenwich,  and  Stamford,  and  spoke  in  the  early  fall  in  such  towns 
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as  Southport,  Westport,  West  Haven  and  other  subiurbs  of  the  larger 
towns.  I had  literatiu'e  sent  to  many  places  and  made  a series  of 
lecture  engagements  for  the  coming  winter.  It  was  the  most  profit- 
able summer  work  I have  been  able  to  do.  During  the  period  the 
war  cloud  burst;  but  though  interest  seemed  paralyzed  for  a few 
weeks,  it  has  revived  more  actively  than  ever.  The  Woman’s  Peace 
Parade  for  New  York  was  undertaken  at  that  time,  and  I was  among 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  for  its  arrangement, 
and  worked  among  the  women  of  the  covmtry  about  Greenwich  to 
arouse  their  interest  in  protesting  against  the  war. 

Early  in  October,  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Williams  of 
the  Buffalo  Peace  Society,  I went  to  Buffalo  to  address  the  New 
York  State  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers  Association. 
I have  spoken  to  many  of  these  organizations  in  the  past,  but  felt 
there  this  faU,  during  the  stress  of  the  great  war,  the  deepest  and 
most  intelligent  interest  in  our  cause  for  the  teaching  of  the  children 
of  om:  country  that  I have  anywhere  met.  A series  of  addresses  in 
Buffalo  at  this  time  was  desired,  but  engagements  elsewhere  com- 
pelled postponement  of  this  service  until  some  later  time.  I have 
just  addressed  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
at  their  faU  meeting  in  Binghamton,  and  a mass  meeting  of  women 
in  New  Haven,  at  which  Governor  Baldwin  also  spoke.  I emphasized 
the  practical  work  which  women  may  do  in  organizing  for  definite 
effort  in  our  cause  at  this  critical  hoiur. 

My  calendar  has  lecture  engagements  imtil  next  June;  and  there 
has  never  been  a time  when  there  was  so  much  deep  and  intelligent 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  peace  as  now  in  this  season  of  terrible 
war.  Even  before  the  conflict  began,  the  earlier  part  of  the  year 
showed  a marked  increase  in  studied  and  careful  work  in  many  organi- 
zations. The  creation  of  Peace  committees,  the  extension  of  practical 
peace  work,  the  interest  of  national  leaders, — Mrs.  Pennybacker, 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Mrs.  William 
Cummings  Story,  president  general  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  many  others, — show  a great  gain  in  understanding  of  the 
work  and  appreciation  of  its  great  significance.  This  being  true  in 
so  many  cases,  it  is  the  more  surprising,  and  is  somewhat  discourag- 
ing, that  many  strong  and  enthusiastic  women  who  are  anxious  to 
work  for  the  cause  of  peace  are  so  entirely  unenlightened  regarding 
the  aims  and  piuposes  of  the  peace  organizations  that  they  are 
unable  to  make  any  practical  use  of  our  help.  Many  most  earnest 
women  feel  that  their  international  interest  can  now  only  be  shown 
by  working  for  the  Red  Cross  and  sending  aid  to  Belgimn.  Many 
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feel  that  the  peace  movement  has  been  a failure;  and  within  a week 
I have  been  warmly  thanked  by  an  audience  of  women  who,  when 
I arrived  in  town,  greeted  me  with  depressed  faces.  One  could  not 
imagine  that  there  was  anything  a peace  speaker  could  say  to  them. 
They  were  greatly  relieved  to  be  clearly  shown  that  it  was  not  the 
peace  movement,  but  militarism,  that  had  demonstrated  itself  a 
failure,  and  that  there  was  the  clearest  hope  for  the  future. 

While  we  were  disappointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  at  Chicago 
in  June  because  the  Peace  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Edu- 
cation did  not  become  an  independent  committee,  the  Sub-Committee 
has,  under  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  of  California,  accomplished 
much  in  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  and  much  more  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  two  years  to  come.  Twenty-one  states  have  created 
Peace  Sub-Committees  of  the  Education  Committee,  New  York, 
let  it  be  here  mentioned  with  warm  approval,  having  created  an  en- 
tirely independent  committee  for  this  work.  In  time  the  other 
states  must  follow  this  example;  but  during  the  past  two  years  splen- 
did work  has  been  done  by  the  California  Committee,  under  its  State 
chairman,  Mrs.  Cumberson,  Georgia  under  Miss  Alice  Baxter,  and 
Pennsylvania  under  Miss  Matilda  Orr  Hays.  This  is  a beginning 
of  the  sort  of  effort  which  will  be  growingly  effective.  Mrs.  Lucia 
Ames  Mead’s  active  association  with  the  Massachusetts  Peace  So- 
ciety and  the  establishment  under  Miss  Marion  Tilden  Burritt  of  a 
Woman’s  Department  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society  are  additional 
and  welcome  signs  of  a wholesome  growth  of  interest.  Expressions 
of  readiness  for  active  work  have  come  this  summer  from  Ohio,  from 
Canada,  and  other  promising  fields.  The  Foundation  needs  more 
workers  to  meet  this  growing  demand.  Chicago  especially  should 
be  made  headquarters  for  peace  work  for  women  throughout  a large 
region. 

The  need  to  associate  more  closely  the  activities  of  the  women  of 
this  and  other  countries  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  our  cause  is, 
I am  happy  to  report,  just  now  in  a measure  being  met.  The  organi- 
zation of  a national  committee  representing  our  peace  organizations 
and  some  others  which  are  working  for  peace  is  just  now  accomplished. 
This  committee  will  be  associated  with  the  National  and  Interna- 
tional Councils  of  Women  and  will,  in  spite  of  the  war,  really  launch 
that  strong  international  effort  which  oiu*  movement  has  so  long  re- 
quired. This  among  other  hopeful  signs  promises  definite  advance- 
ment in  this  time  of  confusion  and  conflict,  in  which  there  is  such 
need  of  every  distinct  groimd  for  encouragement.  In  this  time,  when 
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the  peace  party  of  the  whole  world  is  mourning  the  loss  of  the  Bar- 
oness von  Suttner,  the  most  distinguished  woman  who  has  ever  served 
our  cause,  we  cannot  forget  her  appeal  to  the  women  of  the  United 
States  for  co-operation  with  the  women  of  Europe  in  its  larger  service. 
We  never  forget  our  own  Julia  Ward  Howe’s  peace  crusade  in  England 
forty  years  ago.  At  this  moment  Mrs.  Pathick-Lawrence,  moved  by 
the  awful  problems  raised  in  Europe  by  the  war,  is  here  from  England 
on  a peace  crusade  among  the  women  of  America.  I urge  our  women’s 
clubs  and  all  our  organizations  everywhere  to  open  their  ears  and  their 
hearts  to  her;  and  it  is  to  be  trusted  that  all  the  imperative  lessons 
of  the  war  will  lead  the  women  of  the  world  to  a broad  and  efficient 
co-operation  in  the  war  against  war  such  as  they  have  never  before 
contemplated. 

November  21, 1914. 


REPORT  OF  DR.  JAMES  A.  MACDONALD 

The  year  now  closing  I have  found  crammed  with  interest  and 
with  terrible  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  international  good 
will  and  peace.  If  ever  in  history  a traditional  policy  of  the  nations 
was  disproved  by  facts  and  wrought  disaster  on  a world  scale,  it  was 
during  this  year,  when  the  policy  of  Armed  Peace  led  directly  to 
Bloody  War.  The  great  nations  that  prepared  for  War  have  had  to 
take  that  for  which  they  had  been  preparing;  and  the  nations  that 
believed  in  Peace  and  lived  faithful  to  that  belief  have  been  dragged 
into  that  world  struggle  or  are  suffering  its  indirect  but  colossal 
consequences.  North  America,  which  for  a century  in  its  own  inter- 
nationalism has  kept  the  peace,  is  made  to  pay  the  price  of  war  on 
one  side  as  a neutral  nation,  and  on  the  other  side  as  a belligerent. 
Directly  and  indirectly  the  United  States  and  Canada  share  the  sor- 
rows of  a war  that  was  not  their  war,  because  they  are  neighbors,  in 
the  world  community,  to  the  nations  that  broke  the  peace.  This 
fact  only  gives  emphasis  to  the  supreme  necessity  for  World  Peace 
as  conceived  and  propagated  by  this  Foundation. 

My  own  first  piece  of  service  this  year,  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Foimdation,  had  the  World  point  of  view.  It  was  in 
addressing  the  great  international  convention  of  the  World  Student 
Volunteer  Movement,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  “North  America’s 
World  Leadership.”  My  last  service  for  the  year  will  probably  be  in 
Boston,  on  Forefathers’  Day,  in  a survey  of  “America’s  Greatest 
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Achievement  in  the  Light  of  Europe’s  Colossal  Failure.”  That 
forward  look  in  the  first  week  of  the  year,  and  that  backward  look 
in  the  last  week,  covered  the  entire  year  and  both  nations. 

During  January  and  half  of  February  my  attention  was  confined 
largely  to  Canadian  points.  On  Washington’s  Birthday  I gave  an 
address  on  “George  Washington  and  Anglo-American  Unity,” — in  the  ^ 
forenoon  at  the  Jewish  service  m the  Free  S3magogue,  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York;  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn; 
and  in  the  evening  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  Montclair,  N.J.  Similar^ 
variety  of  opportunity  was  enjoyed  for  the  work  of  the  Foundation 
during  March  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  North  Carolina,  and  as 
far  south  as  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  north  to  Providence,  R.I.  I 
do  not  here  undertake  of  course  to  make  any  detailed  report  of  my 
multitude  of  lectures,  but  simply  indicate  their  character  and  the 
variety  of  fields  which  I have  reached. 

During  May  visits  were  made  to  central  points  in  Canada;  and 
in  Jime  Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  addresses  were  delivered 
at  imiversities  and  colleges  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,' 
South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Illinois.  During  the  same  and  later 
months  a munber  of  addresses  were  given  in  both  countries  at  annual 
denominational  assemblies  and  interdenominational  conventions  and' 
at  the  International  Convention  of  Associated  Advertising  Clubs,  and 
similar  gatherings.  In  July  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
were  visited  and  the  idea  of  World  Peace  advocated.  With  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe  more  specific  attention  was  given  to  reaching 
public  opinion  through  the  press.  During  these  months  more  than  / 
one  hundred  editorials  and  signed  articles  on  one  or  another  phase  of 
the  war-and-peace  problem  were  published  in  Canadian,  American  - 
and  British  journals.  All  these  addresses,  editorials,  articles  and  in-  ' | 
terviews  dealt  directly  with  international  problems  from  the  stand-  ■ 
point  of  World  Peace,  and  were  made  possible  by  the  plan  and 
program  of  this  Foundation. 


November  21,  1914. 


The  War 

and  the  Peace  Movement 


What  does  the  European  war  mean  to  the  peace  movement? 

It  means  that  the  world  is  learning  the  lesson  the  peace  movement  has  been 
teaching,  in  the  most  difficult  way  and  at  far  too  great  cost  to  itself  rather  than 
through  the  normal,  easier  method  of  being  convinced  by  reason  and  facts. 

It  means  that  the  interdependence  of  nations,  on  which  the  peace  movement 
is  based,  should  henceforth  need  no  demonstration,  and  that  a reorganization  of 
governments  in  recognition  of  its  conditions  should  be  rendered  simpler — by  a 
horrible  experience  instead  of  through  the  conviction  which  the  peace  movement 
tries  to  build  normally  into  institutions  of  government. 

It  means  that  the  military  system,  bred  by  and  itself  breeding  suspicion  among 
nations,  should  be  discredited  as  an  instrument  of  modern  government ; that  the 
peace  cause  should  gain  force  and  adherents  as  the  opposing  proposition  loses 
popular  support. 

It  means  that  democracy  should,  as  a result,  be  expected  to  increase  in  Europe, 
as  democracy  always  has  increased  when  bureaucratic  government  has  overplayed 
its  hand ; that  governmental  policies  of  friction  should  consequently  give  way  to 
other  policies  of  conciliation,  honesty  and  fair  dealing  among  nations. 

It  means  that  secret  alliances,  through  which  the  states  of  Europe  have  been 
pyramided  against  each  other,  ought  to  be  wiped  out,  to  be  superseded  by  a policy 
of  no  alliances  or  of  open  alliances. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  means  the  dissolving  of  many  antagonisms  which 
have  estopped  progress,  for  a chastened  Europe  should  be  a fairly  reasonable 
Europe. 

It  means  that  there  will  at  the  end  be  called  a European  conference — a new 
Conference  of  Vienna  or  a new  Peace  of  Westphalia  — from  which  we  may  hope 
that  a new  Europe  will -emerge,  a Europe  as  different  from  the  old  as  the  Europe 
remade  after  Waterloo  differed  from  the  Europe  of  the  days  before  the  French 
Revolution.  But  the  new  Europe  is  not  likely  to  be  changed  so  much  in  its 
geography  as  in  its  ideas  of  government.  Even  in  Napoleon’s  time  “the  nations 
were  too  firmly  set’’  for  even  that  transcendent  military  genius. 

The  peace  program  has  called  for  the  establishment  of  methods  of  concilia- 
tion as  contrasted  with  those  of  suspicion  in  order  that  the  governments  of  the 
world  might  correspond  with  the  demands  rendered  essential  by  the  enormous 
changes  wrought  by  the  development  of  the  credit  system,  rapid  transportation 
and  the  inevitably  increa.sing  unity  of  nations. 

The  peace  movement  finds  no  satisfaction  in  its  expectation  that  through  the 
tremendous  cataclysm  in  Europe  its  own  cause  may  be  benefited.  The  horror  of 
the  method  is  exactly  the  thing  that  has  given  the  peace  movement  its  strength. 
If  it  takes  such  an  experience  as  the  present  to  convince,  gratitude  for  the  out- 
:“ome  must  be  tempered  by  deep  sorrow  at  the  tremendous  cost  in  blood,  money 
ind  international  disorder  which  could  have  been  averted  if  nations  through  the 
tears  had  but  given  a more  willing  ear  to  the  reasonable  program  of  honesty, 
''air  dealing  and  good  understanding  in  international  relations. 


The  Die  Is  Cast 


There  are  some  occasions  too  big  with 
significance  for  expression.  This  is  one  of 
them.  Compared  with  the  horrors  now  await- 
ing the  world,  the  Titanic  disaster  was  a 
scratched  thumb  at  a Sunday  school  picnic. 
A general  war  of  the  nations,  in  which  prac- 
tically all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  are 
engaged,  exceeds  in  its  abject  terribleness 
anything  of  which  human  history,  ancient 
or  modem,  bears  record. 

For  years  Europe  has  been  keeping  up  a 
state  of  expectant  war,  through  huge  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments.  The  men 
who  have  sought  to  save  her  from  this  im- 
poverishing drain  have  been  more  or  less 
derided  as  dreamers  and  visionaries.  Per- 
haps they  are.  It  all  depends  on  the  point 
of  view.  Samuel  Rogers  once  related  that 
when  he  visited  the  convent  at  Padua,  an 
old  monk  there  showed  him  the  celebrated 
painting  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  aged  man 
explained  that  when  he  had  come  there  in 
youth,  he  had  supposed  his  associates  were 


the  living  realities  and  these  figures  on  the' 
canvas  the  shadows,  but  that  as  he  had  seen 
these  early  friends,  one  after  another,  drop 
away  and  pass  out  of  view,  he  had  finally" 
concluded  that  they  were,  after  all,  the, 
shadows,  and  that  the  figures  on  the  canvas 
were  the  realities. 

May  not  the  world,  out  of  the  terrible  ex-' 
perlence  on  which  it  is  now  entering,  be 
likely  to  glean  a lesson  like  that  of  the 
aged  monk?  May  it  not  be  possible  that 
those  people  who  suppose  we  are  to  go  on, 
from  generation  to  generation,  settling  the 
technical  disputes  between  nations  by  kill-' 
ing  their  men  by  the  million,  are  really  they 
that  are  in  slumbers  and  in  dreams,  while 
those  who  seeing  the  weight  of  war  which 
affects  poor  humanity,  feeling  the  possibility 
of  an  Improved  world  order,  striving  ear-, 
nestly  for  its  attainment,  are  really  they  thati 
are  awake  and  alive — the  children  of  the' 
morning? — Boston  Herald,  August  B,  19H. 


World  Peace  Foundation 

40  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston 


The  Common  Interest 


Passage  from  an  Address  by  George  E.  Robeits,  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  before  the 
New  York  State  Bankers'  Association,  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  f tine  12,  igig 


The  New  York  State  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation, partly  for  a holiday,  partly  for 
its  own  information  and  instruction,  and 
largely  as  an  expression  of  neighboriy 
good  wiii  and  to  be  the  first  of  many 
bodies  that  are  eager  to  ceiebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  peace  lietween 
these  countries,  is  holding  its  annual 
convention  in  the  beautiful  little  capital 
city  of  Ottawa.  It  is  true  the  lUOth 
anniversary  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  the 
bankers  with  their  instinct  for  doing  a 
little  business  on  a sure  thing  are  will- 
ing to  discount  the  remainder  of  the 
time. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  appropriate 
that  of  all  people  the  bankers  should  be 
foremost  in  a celebration  of  Peace.  The 
banker  knows  better  than  any  one  else 
how  many  are  the  ties  of  interest  that 
bind  the  modern  nations  together.  He 
knows  better  than  any  one  else  that  wal- 
ls not  only  barbarous  in  its  cruelties 
I but  barbarous  in  its  ignorance  of  com- 
'mon  interests. 

One  of  the  most  persuasive  books  of 
recent  years  is  entitled  “The  Great 
Illusion,”  and  the  illusion  of  which  it 
treats  is  the  idea  that  any  people  can 
possilily  benefit  itself  by  conquering, 
impoverishing  or  even  annexing,  forci- 
bly, another  people.  The  author  shows 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  a German 
army  to  capture  London  there  is  noth- 
ing it  could  do  to  disturb  the  activities 
or  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants  that 
would  not  react  disastrously  upon  the 
people  of  Germany.  It  might  be  able  to 
loot  the  Bank  of  England,  but  if  the 
Bank  of  England  was  looted  there  would 
5e  a panic  throughout  the  world,  and 
lowhere  greater  than  in  Berlin.  An  il- 
ustration  of  this  was  afforded  two  years 
igo  when  a German  warship  steamed 
nto  a port  of  Morocco,  with  a remotely 
mplied  threat  of  war  with  France,  with 
he  result  that  so  much  French  money 
vas  withdrawn  from  Germany  that  the 
mperial  Bank  was  obliged  to  expand 
ts  loans  by  $200,000,000  within  30  days, 
md  meantime  the  Berlin  stock  exchange 
ras  in  panic  and  German  industries 
ost  hundreds  of  millions  more.  No  na- 
ion  llveth  to  itself  alone  in  the  20th 
■entury.  The  wealth  of  the  world  is 


now  a common  fund.  There  is  a reser- 
voir in  London,  another  in  New  York, 
another  in  Montreal,  and  others  else- 
where, but  they  are  all  connected.  You 
can’t  draw  down  the  supply  of  capital 
in  one  without  affecting  the  supply  in 
all.  You  cannot  burn  up,  confiscate  or 
destroy  property  anywhere  that  the 
whole  civilized  world  does  not  suffer 
loss.  There  isn’t  a remote  district  in 
Canada  today  where  money  is  not  tight 
and  enterprise  in  check  because  of  the 
war  in  the  Balkan  States. 

Another  idea  that  is  more  or  less  il- 
lusory is  the  notion  that  a big  country, 
with  a vast  expanse  of  territory,  a large 
population  and  a powerful  army  and 
navy,  is  somehow  a more  desirable  coun- 
try to  live  in  than  one  of  the  smaller 
states.  We  all  have  pride  in  bigness. 
I confess  that  we  have  a weakness  for 
it  in  the  United  States  and  I have  seen 
symptoms  of  it  in  Canada.  But  it  is 
really  difficult  to  see,  when  you  try  to 
figure  it  out,  wherein  the  average  citi- 
zen of  Belgium  or  Holland  is  not  as 
well  off  in  all  that  concerns  his  personal 
prosperity  and  comfort  as  the  average 
citizen  of  Russia  or  Austria,  or  for  that 
matter  any  other  country  of  Europe. 
The  only  possible  advantage  that  can  be 
claimed  for  a big  country  is  that  it 
affords  a man  of  large  affairs  a more 
extensive  free  trade  area  for  his  opera- 
tions. But  that  argument  carries  us 
over  into  the  tariff  question,  and  men 
whose  minds  will  work  together  on 
everything  else  under  the  sun  will  fall 
apart  on  the  tariff. 

I remember  an  argument  I heard  two 
years  ago  between  two  friends,  one  of 
the  States  and  the  other  a Canadian, 
over  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty. 
Possibly  some  of  you  Canadians  may 
recall  that  there  was  talk  about  a reci- 
procity treaty  ! My  friend  of  the  States 
said  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  open  a 
market  of  90,000,000  people  in  exchange 
for  access  to  a market  of  only  8,000,000 
people.  “But,”  said  the  Canadian,  “you 
forget  that  when  the  Canadian  goes  over 
to  the  United  States  with  his  products 
he  finds  that  there  are  90,000,000  people 
already  on  the  ground  to  compete  with, 
while  whenvyou  come  over  to  Canada 


you  only  find  8,000,000  people  to  com- 
pete with.”  And  there  you  are ! I will 
not  venture  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
that  particular  treaty,  but  I will  say 
that  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  if 
there  were  any  two  peoples  in  the  world 
who  could  afford  to  take  down  all  bar- 
riers between  them  and  open  the  entire 
area  of  both  countries  to  the  enterprise 
of  both,  those  two  were  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada ; but 
when  I remember  what  the  people  of 
the  United  States  did  to  President  Taft 
on  account  of  the  treaty,  and  what  the 
people  of  Canada  did  to  the  treaty,  I 
am  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  advan- 
tage of  a vast  area  open  to  free  trade 
is  still  a debatable  question. 

But  if  that  is  true  the  argument  for 
the  big  country  falls  down  all  around, 
and  if  there  is  no  advantage  for  the  big 
country  there  is  no  sense  in  wars  for 
territory. 

It  used  to  be  that  men  went  to  war 
frecpiently  over  religion,  but  whether 
people  no  longer  care  enough  about 
their  religion  to  fight  for  it,  or  because 
they  are  getting  a better  kind  of  re- 
ligion— and  I think  this  is  it — at  any 
rate  men  are  not  going  to  fight  very 
much  in  the  future  over  religion.  Racial 
antagonisms  unhappily  remain,  and  I 
fear  will  remain  for  a long  time,  but 
they  will  gi’adually  disappear  as  the 
peoples  know  each  other  better. 

It  is  often  said  of  those  of  us  who  are 
optimistic  about  peace  that  we  fail  to 
take  account  of  human  nature  and  that 
human  nature  is  just  the  same  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  It  may  be  that  in 
some  respects  human  nature  has  changed 
but  little,  but  I am  sure  the  human  kind 
has  been  learning  something  as  the 
years  have  passed,  and  that  in  this  day 
of  schools,  newspapers,  and  free  speech 
the  people  cannot  be  buncoed  into  war 
for  glory,  and  somebody  else’s  glory,  as 
easily  as  in  the  past.  It  used  to  be  that 
war  was  the  common  business  of  man- 
kind, but  the  energies  of  men  have  been 
turned  into  another  channel.  This  is 
the  Economic  Age,  the  age  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  an  age  of  hope  and  am- 
bition for  the  common  man,  when  every 
man  is  striving  to  better  his  condition 
and  make  the  condition  of  his  children 


better  than  his  own.  The  conditions  are 
not  the  same  as  of  old ; the  interests 
are  not  the  same.  It  makes  a lot  of 
difference  with  human  nature  if  when 
you  are  mad  enough  to  burn  down  a 
man’s  house  you  find  that  you  own  stock 
in  the  insurance  company. 

Wars  are  out  of  date  when  good  will 
has  become  a commercial  asset.  Why, 
in  the  orchard  country  out  West,  and 
I believe  in  Ontario,  they  won’t  ailow 
a man  to  pack  his  own  apples  for  ship- 
ment, so  anxious  are  they  that  the  dis- 
tant stranger  shall  have  a square  deal. 
If  a sale  of  American  securities  is  made 
to  a friendly  people  with  disappointing 
results,  the  loss  to  America  far  exceeds 
any  possible  gain.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  injure  another  people,  by  hook 
or  by  crook. 

Men  have  learned  that  as  a plain  „ 
commercial  proposition  there  is  more’ 
to  gain  by  trading  with  a neighbor  than , 
by  killing  him,  or  even  by  governing 
him ; and  for  proof  of  the  last  proposi- 
tion see  the  experience  of  England  with 
her  North  American  colonies. 

And  so  the  most  preposterous  thing 
in  Christendom  today  is  the  spectacle 
of  the  so-called  civilized  nations  spend- 
ing more  than  one-half  of  all  their  rev- 
enues in  preparation  for  defense  against 
each  other,  each  protesting,  and  I be-- 
lieve  honestly,  that  it  will  never  make  1 1 
an  attack.  Germany,  in  addition  to  her 
regular  appropriations  for  military  pur-  )\ 
poses,  now  calls  for  a special  contribu-. 
tion  from  capital  of  $250,000,000,  every  J 
dollar  needed  by  her  industries,  to  be^ 
expended  upon  fortresses  and  equipment,  ‘ 
and  France,  spurred  on  by  the  action 
of  Germany,  levies  new  taxes  and  floats  n 
new  loans  to  maintain  the  equilibrium." 

At  this  opportune  time  Canada  and. 
the  United  States  hold  up  an  inspiring 
example  to  the  world.  Four  thousand 
miles  of  common  frontier  without  a > 
fortress  or  a gun ; 100  years  of  peace, 
with  every  disagreement  settled  by 
diplomacy  or  arbitration,  and  without 
a dollar  expended  in  preparation  for 
war  with  each  other.  It  is  worthy  of 
celebration ! We  ought  to  begin  a year 
in  advance  and  make  it  a memorable 
year  for  our  children  and  for  all  the 
burdened  children  of  men. 


The  World  Peace  Foundation 
40  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston 


Appeal  to  the  Christian  Churches 


The  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  Switzerland  has  Issued  an 
Appeal  to  the  Christian  Churches  of 
Europe,  “in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Justice  and  of  Love,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Prince  of  Peace.”  calling  the 
Churches  to  a deeper  sense  of  their 
duty  and  their  rightful  leadership  in 
opposing  the  present  portentous  mili- 
tarism and  armaments  of  the  nations. 
The  appeal  is  signed  oiBcially,  in  be- 
half of  the  Conference,  by  four  pastors 
of  the  Canton  of  Berne:  Rcv.  G.  Ris, 
chairman,  Rev.  E.  Ryser,  Rev.  M.  Bille- 
ter  and  Rev.  Ch.  Simon,  together  with 
Prof.  Louis  Emery  and  Rev.  J.  Savary, 
•of  Lausanne,  of  the  Synodical  Commis- 
sion of  the  National  Church  of  the 
Canton  of  Vaud,  from  whom  the  pro- 
posal came.  These  leaders  in  the  Swiss 
churches  feel  the  situation  to  be  so 
serious  and  urgent  that  they  propose  a 
Congress  of  the  Churches  of  Europe,  to 
oe  held  at  Berne  sometime  during  the 
'present  year,  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  in  the  most  searching  and  defl- 
lite  way.  The  churches  of  America  as 
veil  as  of  Europe  will  undoubtedly  be 
ncluded  in  their  formal  call  for  the 
Congress.  Their  solemn  appeal,  which 
s issued  in  German,  French  and  Eng- 
' ish,  is  as  follows : 

Dear  and  honored  Brethren: 

^ The  two  Balkan  wars  have  just 
shown  once  again — and  with  what 
;ragic  eloquence — what  are  the  hor- 
'■ors  of  war:  three  hundred  thousand 
nen  in  the  prime  of  life  cut  down  by 
leath,  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  hos- 
)ital ; as  many  and  even  more 
TOunded,  of  whom  a large  number, 
oaimed  for  life,  will  always  be  in- 
'.apable  of  earning  their  living,  and 


for  many  years  will  have  to  be  kept 
by  their  fellow-citizens ; thousands 
upon  thousands  of  widows  and  or- 
phans, mourning  their  natural  bread- 
winner, and  abiding  in  dire  poverty; 
fertile  countrysides  laid  waste,  towns 
and  villages  burnt  and  destroyed ; 
brutal  outrages  and  cruelties  of  every 
sort;  new  rancors  and  hatreds  added 
to  old  enmities  and  breeding  the  de- 
sire for  revenge,  the  germ  of  future 
wars.  Behold  what  we,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Europe,  have  witnessed — 
nineteen  centuries  after  there  was 
sung,  in  the  land  of  Judea,  the  song 
of  welcome  to  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men.  ’ ’ 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  console  our- 
selves in  some  measure  for  the  hor- 
rible spectacle  of  this  war  by  the 
thought  that  the  efforts  of  diplomacy 
have  succeeded  at  least  in  confining 
that  strife  to  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
and  that  the  rest  of  Europe  has  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  precious  benefits  of 
peace  ? But  does  this  peace  really 
deserve  its  name'?  Fellow  Christians, 
we  cannot,  and  we  must  not,  believe 
so.  Think  only  of  the  innumerable 
efforts  and  precautions  which  the  sev- 
eral Governments  have  had  to  take 
in  order  to  preserve  peace — without 
being  able  to  guarantee  it — even  for 
a few  weeks  in  advance.  Think  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who  are  at  this  moment  under  arms 
ready  to  fight,  and  still  other  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  can  join  them 
in  a few  days.  Reckon  up  the  millions 
and  tens  of  millions  which  the  na- 


tions  of  Europe  are  spending  on  the 
maintenance  of  their  forces  by  land 
and  by  sea. 

May  we  be  allowed  in  this  connec- 
tion to  quote  a few  figures?  In  1880 
the  six  Great  Powers  of  Europe:  Aus- 
tria, France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Italy  and  Russia,  spent  £144,000,000 
($697,000,000)  for  the  upkeep  of  their 
armies  and  navies,  with  a total,  on  a 
peace-footing,  of  about  2,650,000  men. 
In  these  figures,  as  in  those  that  fol- 
low, we  have  reckoned  only  the  army 
and  navy  budgets,  and  not  the  colo- 
nial budgets,  which  also  include  mili- 
tary expenditure,  but  incurred  out- 
side Europe.  Thirty  years  later,  in 
1910,  the  military  and  naval  expendi- 
ture of  these  same  states  exceeded 
£284,000,000  ($1,375,000,000),  a sum 
which  maintained,  still  on  a peace- 
footing, 3,800,000  men.  For  1914,  we 
already  know  that  they  will  have  more 
than  4,200,000  men  under  arms,  and 
that  the  total  of  their  military  and 
naval  establishment  will  amount  to 
more  than  £320,000.000  ($1,549,000,- 
000). 

Led  on  by  the  example  of  the  Great 
Powers,  and  to  safeguard  their  neu- 
trality in  case  of  conflict  among  the 
others,  the  powers  of  second  and  third 
rank  according  to  population  are  like- 
wise compelled  to  increase  their  mili- 
tary expenses  to  a very  considerable 
extent.  With  regard  to  Switzerland, 
for  example,  they  have  mounted  from 
£480,000  ($2,333,000),  in  1888,  to 
£1,680,000  ($8,141,000)  in  1910.  At 
the  present  moment  the  annual  total 
of  military  expenses  for  the  following 
countries  may  be  estimated  at  £48,- 
000,000  ($232,000,000) : Belgium,  Bul- 
garia, Denmark,  Greece,  Holland, 
Montenegro,  Norway,  Rumania,  Ser- 
via,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tur- 
key. Needless  to  say,  the  expenses  of 


the  recent  Balkan  wars  are  not  counted 
in  this  sum.  And  these  states,  on  a 
peace-footing,  maintain  about  800,000^ 
men. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  in  1914, 
without  supposing  for  that  year  any,, 
special  political  complication,  Europe  * 
will  have  a military  and  naval  expen- 
diture of  £380,000,000  ($1,849,000,- 
000),  and  5,000,000  men  under  arms, 
to  whom,  in  case  of  war,  may  be 
added  three  or  four  times  that  num- 
ber. 

Notice  also  that  this  figure  of  £380,- 
000,000  does  not  represent  the  whole 
financial  burden  which  Europe  en- 
dures on  account  of  international' 
rivalry.  A notable  portion  of  the 
European  national  debts,  which  today, 
exceed  a total  of  £648,000,000  ($3,137,-. 
000,000),  comes  from  expenses  in- 
curred through  past  wars  or  military  i 
expenses  covered  by  loans,  and  from  : 
this,  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  : 
of  that  part  of  the  debts,  there  is  an 
annual  expense  which  may  be  valued 
at  £200,000,000  ($968,000,000). 

Moreover  it  is  necessary  to  take, 
into  account  the  loss  of  wealth  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  5,000,000  men 
instead  of  doing  productive  work  are  i 
being  maintained  by  their  fellow-eoun-:  i 
trymen.  Estimating  at  £48  yearly  the  \ 
value  of  the  work  which  on  the  aver-  ^ 
age  might  be  done  by  each  of  these  t 
able-bodied  men,  there  is  under  this 
head  an  indirect  annual  expenditure  i 
nf  £240.000,000  ($1,172,000,000).  We 
may  conclude,  then,  that  in  1914,  if  a { 
condition  of  peace  is  kept  in  Europe,  ( 
that  condition  will  cost  approximately  J 
$4,000,000,000  j 

Does  this  condition  really  deserve  | 
the  name  of  “civilization”  (we  dare  I 
not  say,  out  of  respect  for  Christ,  ofi  i 
“Christian”  civilization)?  To  this!  I 
question,  evidently,  we  can  only  reply:  i 


in  the  negative.  Just  as  today  we 
agree  to  designate  as  ‘ ‘ savage  ’ ’ the 
condition  of  people  where  each  indi- 
\ddual  makes  justice  for  himself  and 
where  the  vendetta  reigns,  because 
with  those  people  there  is  neither  law, 
nor  law-courts,  nor  police,  even  so 
the  centuries  of  the  future  will  one 
day  rightly  give  the  name  “barba- 
rian” to  the  present  international 
regime — that  regime  where  brute 
iforce  outweighs  law,  and  where  the 
largest  item  of  Eui’opean  budgets  is 
devoted  to  making  millions  of  men 
competent  to  kill  other  millions. 

If  the  great  majority  of  those  who, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  call  themselves 
Christians  have  contributed  in  part 
do  this  wretched  condition  of  things, 
what  then  do  the  Churches  say,  which 
fonnally  recognize  Christ  as  their 
Sovereign  Lord,  and  whose  express 
mission  is  the  establishment  on  this 
■earth  of  ours  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jus- 
tice, of  Love  and  of  Peace?  Have  they 
wrought,  as  they  might,  and  ought  to 
have,  to  bring  together  the  nations 
ion  the  common  ground  of  brother- 
hood, by  reminding  them  cease- 
lessly that  the  fniit  of  justice  is  sown 
(in  peace,  and  that  the  true  greatness 
if  nations,  like  that  of  individuals, 
consists  not  in  conquering  and  dom- 
nating  other  peoples,  but  in  render- 
ng  to  humanity  the  maximum  service 
;hat  is  possible?  When  the  govern- 
•nents  of  the  countries  where  these 
IChurches  are  established  engage  in 
var,  have  they  always  sought — impar- 
ially,  in  the  light  of  God ’s  own  Spirit 
—to  know  on  which  side  lay  justice, 
vhich  side  had  the  better  right? 
'^ea^ring  aside  their  natural  sympa- 
hies  as  in  duty  bound,  did  they  ask 
■ he  Almighty  to  give  the  victory  to 
he  cause  which  in  their  eyes  stood 
’or  the  right?  Have  they  not  rather. 


influenced  by  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
prayed  that  victory  might  be  to  the 
ai-mies  of  their  own  people,  without 
taking  thought  for  the  justice  of  the 
cause  ? Have  not  many  of  their  spir- 
itual leaders  dared  to  glorify  war  as 
a divine  institution  instead  of  seeing 
therein,  as  is  really  the  case,  one  of 
the  most  awful  manifestations  of 
human  selfishness? 

We  are  well  aware  of  all  the  moral 
and  social  progress  that  has  been 
made  under  the  influence  of  that  Gos’- 
pel  which  is  being  preached  more  or 
less  faithfully  by  all  the  Churches. 
We  recognize  the  action  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ  in  the  international  laws 
designed  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
war,  in  the  recourse  to  arbitration 
made  by  some  powers,  and  in  those 
international  congresses  held  in  favor 
of  peace.  But  what  the  Churches 
have  done  during  these  last  centuries, 
by  indirect  rather  than  by  direct  ac- 
tion, against  war  and  in  favor  of 
peace  is  little  or  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  what  they  could  and  ought 
to  have  done  in  order  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  spirit  of  their  divine  Mas- 
ter, or  even  simply  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  its  efforts  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Truce  of  God.  We 
ought,  in  this  respect,  to  humble  our- 
selves before  God,  and  humbly  to  rec- 
ognize that  in  the  war  on  war,  in 
the  efforts  made  hitherto  to  burst  the 
barriers  which  sin  has  raised  between 
the  nations,  and  to  lead  these  to 
thoughts  of  peace,  the  Churches  have 
not  taken  the  place  and  the  position 
which  was  their  duty  and  their  right. 

This  neglect — this,  so  to  speak,  offi- 
cial neglect — of  our  Christian  duty 
cannot  longer  continue  without  scan- 
dalizing the  world  and  without  cov- 
ering with  opprobrium  the  name  of 


our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  all  the  Churches 
which  have  at  heart  the  glory  of  their 
Master  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  shall  understand  and 
undertake,  without  delay,  the  task 
which  thrusts  itself  upon  their  atten- 
tion. It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
in  this  Europe  of  ours,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  the  Churches  shall  uplift  their 
voices  with  all  their  strength  and 
cry:  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men!  ” It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
they  strive  with  all  their  might 
against  prejudice,  selfish  interest  and 
that  false  patriotism  which  sows  jeal- 
ousy and  hatred  among  the  nations. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  they 
work  together  for  the  substitution  of 
right  for  brute  force — of  arbitration 
for  war.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
they  rouse  the  nations,  not  to  a ruin- 
ous competition  in  armaments,  but  to 
a fraitful  emulation  in  the  arts  of 
peace. 

By  what  means  shall  the  Churches 
acquit  themselves  of  this  sacred  and 
noble  task?  It  is  not  for  us  to  find  it 
out  and  state  it  here;  we  wish  this  to 
be  the  work  of  a Congress  of  the  offi- 
cial delegates  of  the  Churches  of  Eu- 
rope. Our  own  ambition — the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Churches  of  a neutral 
country,  where  citizens  speaking  dif- 
ferent tongues  and  confessing  differ- 
ent faiths  can  live  together  in  peace — 
our  ambition  and  our  prayer  is  this, 
that  the  Churches  of  Europe,  of  all 
confessions,  forgetting  for  a moment 
the  differences  that  separate  them, 
and  bowed  before  the  Cross  on  Cal- 
vary, shall  remember  that  they  all 
alike  confess  the  same  Master,  the 


same  Father  in  Heaven,  and  the  same 
call,  viz. : to  establish  here  on  earth  ; 
the  Kingdom  of  the  God  of  Love.'i 
May  they,  forgetting  their  differences'  . 
and  remembering  only  these  things, 
assemble  together  their  delegates  in, 
Congress  to  seek,  under  the  holy  guid-; : 
ance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  what  thei 
Churches,  as  Churches,  might  do  toi  \ 
promote  among  the  nations  the  spirit]  i 
of  Justice  and  of  Peace,  and  so  grad-l 
ually  to  bring  about  a diminution  in' 
military  burdens  and  in  the  risks  of, 
war. 

With  this  end  in  view,  and  in  the' 
conviction  that  we  are  acting  accord-^  ; 
ing  to  the  will  of  God,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  you,  dear  brethren, 
in  Christ,  if  you  would  be  disposed  to 
send  official  representatives  of  youi" 
Church  to  a Congress  of  the  Churches  ! 
of  Europe  — which,  if  it  be  God’s  { 
pleasure,  might  hold  their  sessions  in  fl 
the  course  of  the  year  1914,  at  Berne.;  I 
We  shall  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  | 
will  make  us  acquainted  with  your,  i 
answer  between  now  and  the  15th  of  I 
April  next;  and  if  the  number  of  I 
affirmative  replies  is  sufficient,  we  will  i 
send  you  later  fuller  information  as  :| 
to  the  date  and  composition  of  the  ' 
Congress.  j 

May  God  himself  inspire  your  an-  i 
swer;  may  He  bless  your  Church  with  j 
His  most  precious  blessings;  may  He*  f 
have  you  in  His  holy  keeping;  and 
may  He  sanctify  our  action  to  the:  j 
glory  of  His  Name.  These  are  the  | 
feelings,  dear  and  honored  brethren.il! 
with  which  we  beg  your  acceptance  of  A 
our  greeting  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

!!' 

Berne,  January,  19H.  I 
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The  End  of  the  Armament  Rings 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

In  this  smash-up  of  empires  and  diplomacy,  this  utter  disaster 
of  international  politics,  certain  things  which  would  have  seemed 
ridiculously  Utopian  a few  weeks  ago  have  suddenly  become  rea- 
sonable and  practicable.  One  of  these,  a thing  that  would  have 
seemed  fantastic  until  the  very  moment  when  we  joined  issue  with 
Germany  and  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  a sober  possibility, 
is  the  absolute  abolition  throughout  the  world  of  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  for  private  gain.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  national  disarmament,  there  can  be  no  dispute  not 
merely  of  the  possibility  but  of  the  supreme  necessity  of  ending 
for  ever  the  days  of  private  profit  in  the  instruments  of  death. 
That  is  the  real  enemy.  That  is  the  evil  thing  at  the  very  centre 
of  this  trouble. 

At  the  very  core  of  all  this  evil  that  has  burst  at  last  in  world 
disaster  lies  this  Kruppism,  this  sordid  enormous  trade  in  the 
instruments  of  death.  It  is  the  closest,  most  gigantic  organization 
in  the  world.  Time  after  time  this  huge  business,  with  its  bought 
newspapers,  its  paid  spies,  its  agents,  its  shareholders,  its  insane 
sympathizers,  its  vast  ramification  of  open  and  concealed  asso- 
ciates, has  defeated  attempts  at  pacification,  has  piled  the  heap 
of  explosive  material  higher  and  higher — the  heap  that  has  top- 
pled at  last  into  this  bloody  welter  in  Belgium,  in  which  the  lives 
of  four  great  nations  are  now  being  torn  and  tormented  and 
slaughtered  and  wasted  beyond  counting,  beyond  imagining.  I 
dare  not  picture  it — thinking  now  of  who  may  read. 

One  Universal  Resolve 

So  long  as  the  unstable  peace  endured,  so  long  as  the  Emperor 
of  the  Germans  and  the  Krupp  concern  and  the  vanities  of  Prussia 
hung  together,  threatening  but  not  assailing  the  peace  of  the 
world,  so  long  as  one  could  dream  of  holding  off  the  crash  and 
saving  lives,  so  long  was  it  impossible  to  bring  this  business  to  an 
end  or  even  to  propose  plainly  to  bring  this  business  to  an  end. 
It  was  still  possible  to  argue  that  to  be  prepared  for  war  was  the 
way  to  keep  the  peace.  But  now  everyone  knows  better.  The  war 


has  come.  Preparation  has  exploded.  Outrageous  plunder  has 
passed  into  outrageous  bloodshed.  All  Europe  is  in  revolt  against 
this  evil  system.  There  is  no  going  back  now  to  peace;  our  men 
must  die,  in  heaps,  in  thousands ; we  cannot  delude  ourselves  with 
dreams  of  easy  victories ; we  must  all  suffer  endless  miseries  and 
anxieties ; scarcely  a human  affair  is  there  that  will  not  be  marred 
and  darkened  by  this  war.  Out  of  it  all  must  come  one  universal 
resolve:  that  this  iniquity  must  be  plucked  out  by  the  roots. 
Whatever  follies  still  lie  ahead  for  mankind  this  folly  at  least 
must  end.  There  must  be  no  more  buying  and  selling  of  guns  and 
warships  and  war-machines.  There  must  be  no  more  gain  in  arms. 
Kings  and  Kaisers  must  cease  to  be  the  commercial  travellers  of 
monstrous  armament  concerns.  With  the  Goeben  the  Kaiser  has 
made  his  last  sale.  Whatever  arms  the  nations  think  they  need 
they  must  make  for  themselves  and  give  to  their  own  subjects. 
Beyond  that  there  must  be  no  making  of  weapons  in  the  earth. 

The  Imperialism  of  Berlin 

This  is  the  clearest  common  sense.  I do  not  need  to  argue 
what  is  manifest,  what  every  German  knows,  what  every  intelli- 
gent educated  man  in  the  world  knows.  The  Krupp  concern  and 
the  tawdry  Imperialism  of  Berlin  are  linked  like  thief  and  re- 
ceiver; the  hands  of  the  German  princes  are  dirty  with  the  trade. 
All  over  the  world  statecraft  and  royalty  have  been  approached 
and  touched  and  tainted  by  these  vast  firms,  but  it  is  in  Berlin 
that  the  corruption  has  centred;  it  is  from  Berlin  that  the  intol- 
erable pressure  to  arm  and  still  to  arm  has  come ; it  is  at  Berlin 
alone  that  this  evil  can  be  grappled  and  killed.*  Before  this  there 
was  no  reaching  it.  It  was  useless  to  dream  even  of  disarmament 
while  these  people  could  still  go  on  making  their  material  uncon- 
trolled, waiting  for  the  moment  of  national  passion,  feeding  the 
national  mind  with  fears  and  suspicions  through  their  subsidised 
Press.  But  now  there  is  a new  spirit  in  the  world.  There  are  no 
more  fears ; the  worst  evil  has  come  to  pass.  The  ugly  hatreds, 
the  nourished  misconceptions  of  an  armed  peace,  begin  already 
to  give  place  to  the  mutual  respect  and  pity  and  disillusionment 

* It  is  a great  mistake  not  to  recognize  that  England  also  has  been  a great  centre  for 
the  armament  rings.  This  is  powerfully  exposed  by  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.,  in  his 
address  on  “ Dreadnoughts  and  Dividends,”  just  being  published  in  pamphlet  form 
by  the  World  Peace  Foundation. 


of  a universally  disastrous  war.  We  can  at  last  deal  with  Krupps 
and  the  kindred  firms  throughout  the  world  as  one  general  prob- 
lem, one  world-wide  accessible  evil. 

Outside  the  circle  of  belligerent  States,  and  the  States  which, 

I like  Denmark,  Italy,  Rumania,  Norway  and  Sweden,  must  neces- 
1 sarily  be  invited  to  take  a share  in  the  final  re-settlement  of  the 
' world’s  affairs,  there  are  only  three  systems  of  Powers  which  need 
I be  considered  in  this  matter,  namely,  the  English  and  Spanish- 
I speaking  Republics  of  America  and  China.  None  of  these  States 
I is  deeply  Involved  in  the  armaments  trade;  several  of  them  have 
every  reason  to  hate  a system  that  has  linked  the  obligation  to 
deal  in  armaments  with  every  loan.  The  United  States  of  America 
is  now,  more  than  ever  it  was,  an  anti-militarist  Power,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  holds  in  its  hand  the  power  to  sanction  or  prevent  this 
most  urgent  need  of  mankind.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  consider  and  grasp  this  tremendous  question  now ; if  they  will 
make  up  their  minds  now  that  there  shall  be  no  more  profit  made 
in  America  or  anywhere  else  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  war 
material ; if  they  will  determine  to  put  the  vast  moral,  financial 
and  material  influence  the  States  will  be  able  to  exercise  at  the 
I end  of  this  war,  in  the  scale  against  the  survival  of  Kruppism, 

I then  it  will  be  possible  to  finish  that  vile  industry  for  ever.  If, 
through  a failure  of  courage  or  imagination,  they  will  not  come 
into  this  thing,  then  I fear  if  it  may  be  done.  But  I misjudge 
the  United  States  if,  in  the  end,  they  abstain  from  so  glorious 
and  congenial  an  opportunity. 

Let  me  set  out  the  suggestion  very  plainly.  All  the  plant  for 
the  making  of  war  material  throughout  the  world  must  be  taken 
over  by  the  Government  of  the  State  in  which  it  exists ; ev.ery  gun 

[factory,  every  rifle  factory,  every  dockyard  for  the  building  of 
warships.  It  may  be  necessary  to  compensate  the  shareholders 
more  or  less  completely;  there  may  have  to  be  a war  indemnity 
to  provide  for  that,  but  that  is  a question  of  detail.  The  thing  is 

!the  conversion  everywhere  of  arms-making  into  a State  monopoly, 
so  that  nowhere  shall  there  be  a ha’p’orth  of  avoidable  private 
I gain  in  it.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  it  become  possible  to  arrange 
for  the  gradual  dismantling  of  this  industry  which  is  destroying 
humanity,  and  the  reduction  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  world  to 


reasonable  dimensions.  I would  carry  this  suppression  down  even 
to  the  restriction  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  every  sort  of 
gun,  pistol,  and  explosive.  They  should  be  made  only  in  Govern- 
ment workshops  and  sold  only  in  Government  shops ; there  should 
not  be  a single  rifle,  not  a Browning  pistol,  unregistered,  un- 
recorded and  untraceable,  in  the  world.  But  that  may  be  a counsel 
of  perfection.  The  essential  thing  is  the  world  suppression  of  this 
abominable  traffic  in  the  big  gear  of  war,  in  warships  and  in  great 
guns. 

Armaments  and  the  State 

With  this  corruption  cleared  out  of  the  way,  with  the  arma- 
ments commercial  traveller  flung  down  the  back  stairs  he  has 
haunted  for  so  long — and  flung  so  hard  that  he  will  be  incapac- 
itated for  ever — it  will  become  possible  to  consider  a scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  Until  that  is  done 
any  such  scheme  will  remain  an  idle  dream.  ...  If  there  is  courage 
and  honesty  enough  in  men,  I believe  it  will  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish a world  council  for  the  regulation  of  armaments  as  the  natural 
outcome  of  this  war.  First,  the  trade  in  armaments  must  be  abso- 
lutely killed.  And  then  the  next  supremely  important  measure  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world  is  the  neutralization  of  the  sea.  It 
will  He  in  the  power  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Japan 
and  the  United  States  to  forbid  the  further  building  of  any 
more  ships  of  war  at  all ; to  persuade,  and  if  need  be,  to  oblige  the 
minor  Powers  to  sell  their  navies  and  to  refuse  the  seas  to  armed 
ships  not  under  the  control  of  the  confederation.  To  launch  an 
armed  ship  can  be  made  an  invasion  of  the  common  territory  of 
the  world.  This  will  be  an  open  possibility  in  1915.  Already 
human  intelligence  and  honesty  have  contrived  to  keep  the  great 
American  lakes  and  the  enormous  Canadian  frontier  disarmed 
for  a century.  Warlike  folly  has  complained  of  that,  but  it  has 
never  been  strong  enough  to  upset  it.  What  is  possible  on  that 
scale  is  possible  universally,  so  soon  as  the  armament  trader  is 
put  out  of  mischief.  The  age  of  armed  anxiety  is  over.  Whatever 
betide,  it  must  end.  And  there  is  no  way  of  making  it  end  but 
through  these  two  associated  decisions,  the  abolition  of  Kruppism 
and  the  neutralization  of  the  sea. 
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